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SAMUEL  McKNIGHT  GREEN— AN  APPRECIATION 

By  Francis  Eber  Palmer 


Born  in  1867,  at  Pocahontas,  Missouri,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  died  January  13,  1941,  in  his  apartment 
at  the  school,  at  the  age  of  73. 

The  following  dates  give  in  brief  review 
some  of  the  outstanding  events  of  his  life: 

In  1869,  with  his  family,  he  moved  to  Cape 
Girardeau,  at  the  age  of  two; 

In  1885,  he  graduated  from  the  Southeast 
State  Teachers  College,  located  at  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau; 

In  1891,  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind; 

In  1899,  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  which  po¬ 
sition  he  held  until  the  day  of  his  death; 

In  1903,  Mr.  Green  secured  an  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  State  Legislature  for  $150,000 
with  which  to  erect  a  school  building  at  3815 
Magnolia  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  the  location  of 
the  School  since  1906; 

In  1904,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  was  a  member  of  the 


Executive  Committee  of  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  whose  business  it  was  to  plan  for  the 
exhibits  of  the  work  of  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world  during  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis,  and  had 
the  great  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  gold 
medal  for  the  work  of  his  own  school; 

In  1906-8,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind; 

In  1908,  Mr.  Green  had  the  great  honor  of 
presenting  a  paper  before  the  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  Blind,  meeting  at  Manchester, 
England; 

In  1911,  he  was  made  a  director  of  the 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  he 
continued  to  serve  in  this  capacity  until  the 
time  of  his  death; 

In  1926-28,  Mr.  Green  was  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind; 

In  1932,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Missouri  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution; 
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In  1934,  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
A.A.I.B.  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance 
and  was  re-appointed  in  1936; 

Going  back  one  year,  in  1933,  there  was 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind  a  beautiful  bronze  plaque  which 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Green  at  a  public  en¬ 
tertainment  and  reads  as  follows : 

Our  Friend 

Samuel  McKnight  Green 
Educator 

his  life  a  beautiful  service 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  the  life-time 
activities  of  one  of  God’s  true  noblemen,  one 
who  was 

“Rich  in  saving  common-sense, 

And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  sublime.” 

Thinking  over  the  twenty  years,  or  more, 
that  I  have  known  Superintendent  Green,  I 
do  not  recall  a  single  time  when  he  failed  to 
live  and  act  the  part  of  the  rare  gentleman, 
as  defined  by  Emerson,  a  “man  of  truth,  lord 
of  his  own  actions,  not  in  any  manner  de¬ 
pendent  and  servile  either  on  persons,  or 
opinions,  or  possessions.” 

It  was  the  great  Thomas  Carlyle  who  said : 
“Let  but  eternity  look,  more  or  less  visibly, 
through  the  Time-Figure.”  Eternity  looked 
through  the  Time-Figure  of  Samuel  Mc¬ 
Knight  Green  and  found  a  soul  that  was 
gentle,  loving  and  kind;  a  man  who  was  al¬ 
ways  “loyal  to  the  royal  within  himself”; 
and  a  benefactor  who  believed  that  all  those 
who  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  life  were 
God-sent. 

In  a  very  special  way  it  may  be  said — and 
said  in  the  light  of  radiant  truth — that  S.  M. 
Green  touched  the  lives  of  all  whom  he  met 
on  the  highways  of  service  with  so  full  a 
measure  of  comradeship  and  companionship, 
with  such  complete  good  will  and  genuine 
helpfulness,  with  such  sincere  unselfishness 
that  his  departure  from  this  life  seems  more 


like  the  passing  of  a  brother  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  heart  than  of  an  educational  associate 
whom  time  and  circumstance  separated  by 
miles  and  miles  of  geographical  space.  His 
friendliness  always  had  the  touch  of  true 
sincerity;  and  his  kindness  set  the  heart  tin¬ 
gling  with  new  inspirations.  He  had  a  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  fair  play;  his  great  faith  in  the 
fundamental  goodness  of  men  and  women 
and  little  children  was  a  saving  virtue,  his 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  his  School  made 
him  a  second  father — often  holding  a  larger 
place  than  the  real  fathers — in  the  home  of 
their  affections.  He  magnified  his  office  with 
all  the  devotion  of  a  great  soul,  as  he  was. 
Whatever  he  undertook,  he  undertook  with 
a  beautiful  sincerity  of  purpose  and  with  a 
heart  that  was  quick  to  respond  to  situations 
of  need.  Like  Gareth  he 

“Bowed  himself 

With  obedience  to  the  King,  and  wrought 

All  kinds  of  service  with  a  noble  ease 

That  graced  the  lowest  act  in  doing  it.” 

Superintendent  Green  was  one  who  was 
constantly  giving.  He  gave  himself,  in  very 
large  measure;  and,  therefore,  he  gave  abun¬ 
dantly.  He  had  a  rare  personality  that  had 
within  itself  the  richness  of  splendid  abilities, 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  uprightness  of  char¬ 
acter,  the  comforting  sweetness  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding. 

In  these  days  of  multiplied  books,  of  many 
schools  and  colleges,  of  added  scholastic  de¬ 
grees,  of  easy  approaches  to  the  altars  where 
the  seekers  after  knowledge  may  worship,  it 
should  be  said  again  and  again  that  it  is  not 
so  much  out  of  the  abundance  of  these  things 
as  out  of  the  abundance  of  living  and  loving 
and  serving  that  teachers  cast  their  mites  into 
the  treasury  of  human  need.  Mr.  Green  fre¬ 
quently  drank  from  the  fountains  of  knowl¬ 
edge;  he  often  consulted  the  oracles  of  wis¬ 
dom;  and  he  studied  in  the  great  schools  of 
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experience;  but  he  went  to  the  fountains,  to 
the  oracles,  and  to  the  schools  with  a  heart 
yearning  to  be  of  greater  service.  He  went 
that  his  hands  might  have  in  them  the  bene¬ 
dictions  of  sweet  ministry. 

Superintendent  Green  had  a  fine  sense  of 
self-respect;  and  in  that  self-respect  he  found 
triumphant  resistance  against  the  desecration 
of  holy  things.  He  believed  in  the  sacredness 
of  human  life  and  supported  that  belief  with 
the  spirit  of  consecration.  He  stood  before  his 
educational  associates  as  one  who  had  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  a  sincere  belief  in  personal  in¬ 
tegrity,  an  unwavering  regard  for  purity  and 
honesty,  and  a  profound  respect  for  truth  and 
righteousness.  Throughout  the  many  years 
when  he  was  the  guiding  spirit  at  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  for  the  Blind  his  soul  kept  en¬ 
larging,  using  both  triumph  and  trouble  to 
build  unto  greater  strength;  and,  therefore, 
unto  God.  He  seemed  to  me — this  is  the  im¬ 
pression  that  I  have  carried  with  me  through¬ 
out  the  years  I  have  known  him — as  one  who 
possessed  great  spiritual  values;  as  one  who 
lived  and  worked  in  the  belief  that  human 
life  is  too  valuable  to  be  profaned.  I  have 
thought  of  him  as  one  who  cultivated  and 
beautified  the  gardens  of  the  soul  in  order 
that  he  might  give  beauty  and  strength  to 
other  souls. 

In  the  record,  one  reads  that  had  Death 
delayed  a  few  short  months  more  Samuel 
McKnight  Green  would  have  completed  full 
fifty  years  of  service  at  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind.  Fifty  years!  A  half  century! 
A  glorious  stewardship!  And  yet  it  was  not 
by  chance  nor  by  means  of  favoritism  that 


years  were  added  to  years;  but  by  the  claims 
of  a  service  and  a  record  of  faithfulness  that 
has  few  equals  in  the  annals  of  time.  He  went 
from  responsibility  to  greater  responsibilities 
because  of  his  worthiness.  To  him  it  was  said: 
“Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things;  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.”  He  was  given  the 
higher  seat,  when  it  was  seen  that  he  gave 
honor  to  the  lower  seat.  It  was  then  that  he 
heard,  as  it  were,  the  invitation  from  the 
Lord  of  the  feast,  saying:  “Friend,  come  up 
higher.” 

When  George  Howe,  that  fine  scholar  of 
Drumtochty,  stepped  through  the  gates  of 
death,  the  entire  parish  gathered  about  his 
grave  in  silent  sorrow.  There  was  registered 
on  the  faces  of  those  honest  neighbors  a 
grief  that  was  unmistakable;  for  a  favorite 
son  had  put  off  the  garments  of  this  mortal 
life.  Only  the  good  minister  seemed  to  be 
able  to  give  voice  to  the  sorrow  that  was  in 
their  hearts.  And  these  are  the  words  that 
Barrie  inspires  the  minister  to  speak : 

“Marget  Hoo,  this  is  no  the  day  for 

mony  words,  but  there  is  juist  ae  heart  in 

Drumtochty  and  that  is  sair!” 

Among  all  the  friends  and  associates  of  Su¬ 
perintendent  Samuel  McKnight  Green  there 
is  just  one  heart  and  that  is  sad,  because  a  be¬ 
loved  comrade  has  been  “gathered  to  the 
quiet  west”;  because  the  sweet-scented  manu¬ 
script  in  which  is  recorded  the  loving  minis¬ 
try  of  Samuel  McKnight  Green  has  been 
closed. 
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By  George  F.  Meyer 


For  a  long  time  blindness  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  so  grave  a  calamity  as  to  deserve 
special  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
Within  recent  decades  this  has  taken  the  form 
of  special  assistance  which  might  relieve  the 
blind  person  from  the  stigma  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  pauperism.  In  addition,  and  in 
further  recognition  of  the  special  needs  of 
blind  people,  programs  for  meeting  needs 
peculiar  to  the  blind  have  been  organized 
through  both  public  and  private  sponsorship — 
programs  which  clearly  evidence  the  public’s 
determination  to  distinguish  between  simple 
poverty,  as  such,  and  that  resulting  from,  and 
complicated  by,  blindness. 

In  considering  the  needs  of  blind  people,  we 
must  realize  that  they  are,  first  of  all,  human 
beings.  As  such,  their  needs  are  as  varied  and 
complex  as  those  of  mankind  itself.  They  are 
based  upon  physical  and  emotional  require¬ 
ments  usually  intensified  by  blindness.  This 
same  handicap  of  blindness  complicates  the 
means  by  which  these  needs  may  be  met. 

To  illustrate — everyone  requires,  and  most 
people  have,  some  recreational  outlet.  For  the 
blind,  this  need  becomes  even  more  pressing 
because  they  are  shut  off  from  many  of  the 
minor  diversions  of  the  world  that  give  color 
to  life.  Yet,  this  very  isolation  makes  even 
more  difficult  the  choice  of  some  wholesome 
pastime. 

Likewise,  blind  people  need  and  want  work 
quite  as  much  as  do  their  sighted  associates, 
yet,  because  of  their  blindness,  few  of  them 
are  able  to  find  profitable  employment  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  skilled  assistance. 

1  A  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  on  The  Social  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Blindness,  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 

1940. 


In  presenting  the  point  of  view  of  a  state 
agency  with  reference  to  the  special  needs  of 
blind  people,  I  am  trying  to  bear  in  mind  the 
relationship  between  such  needs,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  needs  of  larger 
groups  such  as  the  aged  and  the  dependent 
children,  for  which  we  now  have  Federal  pro¬ 
grams.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  needs  I  shall  point  out  seem  only  re¬ 
motely  connected  with  financial  assistance, 
which  is  the  basis  of  present  programs  for 
dependent  children,  for  the  blind,  and  for  the 
aged.  However,  all  facts  relating  to  the  special 
needs  of  a  given  client  because  of  his  blind¬ 
ness,  necessarily  become  a  part  of  his  personal 
problem  and  generally  manifest  themselves  in 
the  form  of  increased  financial  need,  if  the 
purpose  of  the  financial  grant  is  to  be  more 
than  a  subsistence  dole. 

An  agency  like  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind  sees  the  individual  as  a  whole 
and  tries  to  increase  his  happiness  and  his  use¬ 
fulness  to  society  by  making  the  most  of  his 
assets.  Whatever  may  be  dictated  by  sound 
social  policy,  whatever  may  be  required  be¬ 
cause  of  the  handicap,  whatever  it  seems  wise 
to  do  for  the  blind  person,  which,  admittedly, 
may  not  be  financially  feasible  or  otherwise 
practicable  for  unhandicapped  individuals,  is 
likely  to  be  viewed  by  such  an  agency  as  a 
legitimate  need  on  the  part  of  the  blind  person 
that  society  as  a  whole,  if  aware  of  this  need, 
would  like  to  satisfy.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let 
us  examine  the  special  needs  of  blind  people 
as  they  may  be  manifested  in  the  fields  of  eye 
health,  education,  home  teaching,  employ¬ 
ment,  recreation,  and  financial  assistance. 
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Eye  Health 

First  and  foremost,  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  society  and  the  individual,  we  would 
all  accept  as  axiomatic  the  immediate  need  for 
such  action  as  may  restore  vision,  or  conserve 
what  remains.  This  implies  the  most  thorough 
eye  examination  that  ophthalmological  skill 
can  provide,  with  such  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  as  may  be  indicated.  This  may  involve 
medical  service,  hospitalization,  or  glasses. 
Even  if  these  must  be  provided  at  state  ex¬ 
pense,  the  wisdom  of  the  outlay  can  scarcely 
be  questioned.  If  the  blind  person  requires  a 
period  of  adjustment,  support  during  this  time 
may  logically  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
restoration  process. 

Education 

In  the  field  of  education  the  need  for  early 
discovery  and  analysis  of  the  physical,  men¬ 
tal,  and  emotional  make-up  of  the  child  is  im¬ 
perative.  If  the  child  is  of  pre-school  age,  or 
remains  at  home,  parental  education  to  as¬ 
sure  normal  treatment  and  relationships  may 
be  required. 

The  blind  child  needs  the  most  complete 
education  possible,  adapted  to  his  mental  ca¬ 
pacity.  This  involves  vocational  analysis  with 
pre-vocational  and  vocational  training.  He 
should  not  be  given  a  false  impression  of  his 
abilities,  but  should  be  made  wisely  and  tact¬ 
fully  aware  of  his  limitations  as  well.  The 
economic  world  is  intensely  realistic,  and  it  is 
better  that  he  face  the  limitations  imposed  by 
his  total  personality  picture,  as  affected  by 
blindness,  under  conditions  controlled  by  wise 
counselling  during  his  later  school  life,  than 
that  he  develop  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  his 
capabilities,  which  must  inevitably  give  way 
to  reality. 

More  extended  vocational  training  or  higher 
education  may  be  indicated  in  the  light  of 
varying  capacities.  Such  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  viewed  not  only  as  a  means 
for  better  providing  the  basis  of  a  livelihood, 
but  as  an  added  means  by  which  the  indi¬ 


vidual  may  in  part  compensate  for  his  lack 
of  sight  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  his 
vocation  or  profession. 

It  is  a  gross  injustice  to  capable  young  blind 
people  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  go 
out  into  the  world  of  teaching,  law,  music, 
or  some  similar  field  requiring  specialized  or 
professional  training,  without  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  equal  to,  or  better  than,  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  seeing.  Not  only  is  this  false 
economy,  but  it  imposes  upon  the  blind  per¬ 
son  a  second  handicap,  that  of  substandard 
training  in  a  field  where  he  must  compete 
with  others  who  not  only  have  sight,  but  may 
have  had  years  more  of  professional  prepara¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  short-cut  to  the  cultural  and 
scholastic  standards  which  most  professional 
fields  have  set  for  themselves. 

Home  Teaching 

The  newly  blinded  adult  needs  re-education, 
and  home  and  family  adjustment  to  the  con¬ 
dition  which  his  handicap  imposes.  He  must 
learn  to  carry  on  his  everyday  activities  with¬ 
out  sight.  Touch  reading,  pencil  writing,  and 
typewriting  must  take  the  place  of  skills  no 
longer  useful  to  him.  He  will  be  given  in¬ 
struction  in  handicrafts  commensurate  with 
his  skill  and  ability,  and  from  this  point  he 
will  make  a  suitable  transition  to  his  economic 
rehabilitation.  Many  will  not  go  this  far,  but 
for  all  there  will  be  increased  happiness,  and 
participation  in  the  satisfactions  of  life  be¬ 
cause  of  the  service  we  have  come  to  know  as 
home  teaching. 

Employment 

The  blind  person  needs  work.  If  he  is  well 
and  competent,  it  should  be  a  job  that  has  its 
economic  justification  in  the  fact  that  he  can 
produce  in  competition  with  sighted  labor. 
This  may  mean  training  and  preparation  for 
the  job,  during  which  time  he  must  have  some 
support.  It  may  mean  help  in  finding  a  job, 
or  supervision  in  its  performance.  It  may 
mean  supervision,  or  assistance  in  setting  him 
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up  in  business,  the  purchase  of  tools  or  equip¬ 
ment,  or  support  during  the  time  he  is  getting 
started. 

For  those  blind  persons,  who,  by  reason  of 
illness  or  other  incapacity,  cannot  take  their 
place  in  the  economic  world,  we  must  look 
upon  work  as  a  therapy,  adjusted  to  the  need 
of  an  individual  and  maintained  for  his  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  health. 

Recreation 

Blind  people  need  recreation.  The  braille 
book  and  the  Talking  Book  play  their  part. 
There  must  be  stimulation  for  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  contacts  with  other  people  through  the 
church,  the  lodge,  or  other  social  activities. 
The  theater  is  a  joy  to  many.  Most  blind  peo¬ 
ple  enjoy  individual  contact  with  other  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  congenial  interests.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  assume  that  these  contacts  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  with  other  blind  people.  The  vast 
majority  of  blind  people  find  their  happiness 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  contacts  they  make 
daily  with  those  about  them. 

Financial  Assistance 

From  the  standpoint  of  financial  assistance 
the  basic  needs  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing, 
for  those  without  sight,  coincide  with  the 
basic  needs  of  those  who  see,  except  as  they 
may  be  affected  by  the  limitations  of  blind¬ 
ness. 

In  the  matter  of  food,  needless  to  say,  the 
joy  of  participation  is  not  seriously  affected 
by  the  loss  of  sight.  The  blind  person,  how¬ 
ever,  is  usually  under  greater  expense.  If  he 
does  his  own  cooking,  there  will,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  be  some  unavoidable  waste.  Because 
of  his  inability  to  read  advertisements,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  “specials,”  the  price  per 
unit  of  food  purchased  is  likely  to  be  higher. 
Most  blind  people  who  cook  do  not  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  recipes,  and  other  literature,  which 
assist  in  economical  cooking.  Finally,  certain 
eye  difficulties  require  special  diets  which 
necessarily  increase  the  food  expense. 


In  the  item  of  shelter  there  are  also  special 
considerations.  The  blind  client  will  generally 
require  heated  quarters.  If  he  is  to  have  any 
freedom  of  movement  he  must  be  near  trans¬ 
portation.  Safety,  in  many  instances,  would 
seem  to  dictate  the  installation  of  telephone 
service. 

As  in  the  case  of  food,  the  item  of  clothing 
imposes  a  greater  cost  upon  the  blind  per¬ 
son.  Again  he  is  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
sales,  and  other  advertised  reductions  in  cloth¬ 
ing  costs.  Accidents  to  clothing  are  likely  to 
be  more  frequent  because  of  his  handicap,  and 
in  consequence  cleaning  and  repair  bills  are 
likely  to  be  higher.  Furthermore,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  social  contacts  as  are  available 
to  the  blind  requires  that  more  than  usual 
consideration  be  given  to  personal  appearance, 
so  that  such  contacts  may  be  properly  de¬ 
veloped  and  maintained.  Many  blind  people 
receiving  assistance  are  young,  or  are  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  their  social  contacts  mean 
more  to  them  than  merely  the  indulgence  of 
a  whim.  Then  too,  those  blind  people  who 
really  care  are  likely  to  be  supersensitive  to 
ill-fitting,  or  shabby  clothing,  and  their  emo¬ 
tional  reaction  when  their  clothing  needs  are 
inadequately  met  is  likely  to  be  deeper  and 
more  serious  than  in  the  case  of  people  who 
can  appraise  their  own  appearance  by  look¬ 
ing  in  a  glass.  There  should  also  be  proper 
allowance  for  haircuts  and  other  items  of  a 
personal  character  which  affect  the  happiness 
and  appearance  of  the  individual. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is 
tragic  enough  when  a  blind  person  cares  lit¬ 
tle  about  his  personal  appearance.  It  is  doubly 
tragic  when  he  cares,  but  because  of  budget 
limitations  cannot  properly  maintain  his  ap¬ 
pearance  according  to  the  accepted  standards. 
A  blind  person  cannot  afford  to  alienate  the 
interest  of  his  sighted  associates,  upon  whom 
much  of  his  happiness  is  likely  to  depend,  by 
an  unkempt  appearance.  The  sighted  public 
tends  to  judge  blind  people  by  the  single  oc¬ 
casional  example  that  now  and  then  crosses 
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their  field  of  experience.  The  public  cannot 
draw  fine  distinctions  between  blind  persons 
who  are,  and  those  who  are  not,  receiving 
adequate  assistance.  We  owe  it  to  those  blind 
people  who  are  trying  to  succeed  in  the  face 
of  great  odds  to  see  that  those  in  financial 
need  are  able  to  keep  up  a  satisfactory  per¬ 
sonal  appearance. 

There  are  other  considerations  affecting 
financial  assistance  of  a  more  general  charac¬ 
ter.  As  previously  indicated,  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  blind  people  receiving  assistance  are 
subject  to  rehabilitation.  This  may  involve 
temporary  withdrawal  of  the  blind  individual 
from  the  household  where  he  can,  admittedly, 
be  maintained  more  economically.  It  may  re¬ 
quire  a  budget  providing  higher  standards  of 
living  in  preparation  for  a  career.  The  client 
may  be  earning  a  part  of  his  maintenance  in 
activities  that  themselves  require  higher  liv¬ 
ing  standards.  Tools,  materials,  and  other 
items  may  be  required  as  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process. 

Often  blind  people  cannot  live  alone.  They 
are,  perhaps,  a  part  of  a  household  which 
owes  them  no  real  obligation,  or  itself  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  public  assistance.  It  would 
seem  that  some  consideration  should  be  given 
to  these  other  members  of  the  household  who 
devote  themselves  so  assiduously  to  the  blind 
person,  and  without  whose  assistance  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  client  would  be  substan¬ 
tially  increased.  I  say  this  because  the  con¬ 
tinuing  pressure  of  want  on  these  kindly  dis¬ 
posed  friends,  or  distant  relatives,  sometimes 
causes  a  reaction,  and  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  which  the  blind  person  is  made  the  object 
of  the  emotional  stress  that  so  frequently  ac¬ 
companies  deprivation.  When  other  members 
of  the  household  are  called  upon  to  make  too 
many  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the  blind  person, 
he  is  likely  to  have  an  unhappy  time  of  it. 
Too  often  blind  people  attribute  even  nor¬ 
mal  dependency  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
handicap  so  that  they  become  over-sensitive 
to  even  the  slightest  implication  that  they 


constitute  a  burden  upon  these  associates. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  elements  com¬ 
mon  to  old  age  assistance  and  assistance  for 
the  blind  are  frequently  emphasized  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  differences,  it  might  be  well  to 
stress  here  certain  factors  which,  while  they 
affect  the  administration  of  blind  assistance, 
are  not  present  at  all,  or  present  to  a  very 
slight  degree,  in  the  administration  of  old  age 
assistance. 

Blind  assistance  may  become  effective  at  any 
time  after  the  age  of  twenty-one.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  a  blind  person  may  become  a 
charge  upon  members  of  the  family  who  can 
ill  afford  the  financial  outlay  for  as  much  as 
fifty  years,  or  a  span  of  two  generations.  This 
becomes  important  when  the  sacrifices  which 
the  other  members  of  the  family  are  called 
upon  to  make  because  of  the  blind  person, 
are  such  as  to  affect  radically  the  life-time 
plans  of  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  nieces, 
etc.  In  old  age  the  period  of  dependency  is 
definitely  limited  to  the  span  of  years  be¬ 
tween  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  the  life  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  the  client.  When  a  blind  person 
realizes  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  frustra¬ 
tion  of  plans  for  marriage,  plans  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  distantly  related  young  people,  or 
for  the  failure  of  some  near  relative  to  meet 
some  other  accepted  obligation  because  he, 
the  blind  person,  has  drained  the  finances  of 
the  household,  it  is  a  constant  source  of  fric¬ 
tion  and  unhappiness.  Likewise,  supporting 
relatives,  not  otherwise  obligated  but  who 
have  not  been  relieved  of  this  responsibility, 
are  likely  to  weary  of  it  in  time,  and  seek  to 
rid  the  household  of  the  offending  client. 

Frequently,  in  the  case  of  sighted  relatives 
who  give  a  home  to  a  blind  person,  there  is 
not  even  the  filial  relationship  to  create  a 
moral  obligation.  There  is  little  justification 
for  taking  advantage  of  the  bestowal  of  such 
kindness  for  the  happiness  of  the  blind  per¬ 
son,  to  relieve  the  state  of  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  client. 

A  substantial  number  of  blind  people  re- 
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ceiving  assistance  are  of  an  age  to  justify  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  time  and  money 
for  their  rehabilitation.  When  this  is  done 
with  care  and  discretion,  it  represents  a  con¬ 
structive  contribution  to  the  happiness  of  the 
blind  person  as  well  as  an  economy  to  the 
state. 

Because  blind  people  may  be  receiving  as¬ 
sistance  at  any  age  after  twenty-one,  we  must 
have  proper  regard  for  the  factors  which  gov¬ 
ern  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  people  of 
early  and  middle  adult  life.  These  involve 
numerous  elements  affecting  the  moral  and 
emotional  stability  of  the  individual. 

Another  important  factor  growing  out  of 
the  younger  age  of  clients  is  the  frequent 
presence  of  their  own  dependents,  whose 
maintenance  and  support  are  a  matter  of  ma¬ 
jor  concern  to  the  blind  client.  Furthermore, 
the  status  of  the  client  as  a  breadwinner  in  the 
family  may  be  a  factor  of  major  importance  in 
his  rehabilitation.  In  such  instances,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  divorce  the  need  of  the  client 
from  that  of  the  family.  Its  psychological  ef¬ 
fect  goes  even  deeper. 

All  the  foregoing  factors  have  their  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  blind  person, 
his  chances  for  successful  restoration  to  earn¬ 
ing  power,  and  the  internal  harmony  of  the 


family  upon  which  depends  the  happiness  of 
the  individual.  They  deserve  serious  con¬ 
sideration  if  the  total  welfare  of  the  blind  per¬ 
son  is  to  be  properly  taken  into  account. 

Financial  assistance  so  much  influences  the 
many  factors  which  go  to  make  up  the  life, 
character,  and  adjustment,  of  the  individual 
blind  person  that  it  seems  unfortunate  that 
we  should  have  developed  a  nation-wide  pro¬ 
gram  of  assistance  that  divorces  this  need 
from  all  others.  Liberal  budget  policies  and 
favorable  administrative  rulings  may  go  far 
toward  minimizing  the  efTect  of  this  divorce¬ 
ment,  but  it  will  take  more  than  these  devices 
to  offset  the  wide-spread  tendency  to  meas¬ 
ure  need  entirely  in  terms  of  the  dollar. 

We  must  recognize  that  public  assistance 
has  brought  with  it  new  problems  to  the 
blind  and  to  those  interested  in  them.  The 
group  is  small,  requiring  intensive  rather 
than  extensive  treatment,  as  contrasted  with 
dependent  groups  where  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  problem  is  overwhelming.  We  must 
find  some  means  for  combining  the  gains 
made  through  past  experience  in  specialized 
treatment  of  the  problems  of  the  blind,  with 
procedures  being  developed  in  the  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  needs  of  all  persons  who  are 
socially  inadequate. 


A  STATE  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT  INTEGRATES 
ITS  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Anne  Stephens 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe  the 
methods  employed  by  one  state  department  of 
welfare  in  gearing  in  a  program  of  assistance 
and  service  to  the  blind  with  a  public  wel¬ 
fare  program  as  part  of  the  total  integration 
process  of  the  department.  A  bird’s-eye  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  setting  may  be  helpful  in  under¬ 
standing  this  description. 

New  Hampshire  is  a  small  state  of  approxi¬ 
mately  half  a  million  population  and  there¬ 
fore  has  not  had,  in  the  development  of  its 
welfare  program,  some  of  the  organizational 
problems  existing  in  the  larger  states.  Further, 
the  scope  of  the  department  of  public  welfare 
is  broad  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  laws  of  1937  creating  the  present 
department  were  progressive  in  that  they 
placed  under  one  commissioner  and  one 
board,  functions  previously  allocated  to  two 
directors  and  a  board.  In  this  first  step  of 
integration,  they  also  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  department  the  administration  of  aid  to 
needy  blind  (as  well  as  old  age  assistance), 
formerly  locally  administered  and  state- 
supervised,  in  addition  to  the  special  services 
to  the  blind,  an  old  responsibility  already 
centered  in  it. 

The  functions  of  the  department  therefore 
include  the  responsibility  for  developing  plans 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  needy  aged,  the 
blind,  and  to  dependent  children  and  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  special  services  to  the  blind;  in 
addition,  there  is  the  responsibility  for  child 
welfare  services,  institutional  supervision,  as¬ 
sistance  to  tuberculous  persons,  a  state-wide 
social  service  index,  activities  of  the  state’s 
Veterans’  Officer,  and  a  responsibility  for  de¬ 
veloping  and  administering  a  plan  for  pro¬ 
viding  medical  or  other  remedial  care. 


Thus  the  law  itself  aided  and  abetted  the 
possibility  of  the  department  integrating  its 
total  program.  To  discharge  these  responsi¬ 
bilities,  an  organizational  structure  was  set  up 
as  of  July  1,  1938,  which  would  further  inte¬ 
grate  the  many  functions.  Those  programs 
which  were  comparable  in  type  of  work  and 
technique  are  administered  on  a  local  level, 
the  department  believing  it  wise  to  keep  op¬ 
erating  units  as  close  to  people  as  possible.  To 
this  end,  district  offices  were  established  on 
county  lines,  to  administer  the  three  Social 
Security  assistance  categories,  child  welfare 
activities,  and  determination  of  economic 
need  of  tuberculous  persons  for  state  sana¬ 
torium  care.  Controls  of  these  programs  were 
established  at  state  level,  as  well  as  those  ac¬ 
tivities  which  required  a  particular  skill  and 
background  of  knowledge  and  for  which  the 
demand  was  limited  to  a  smaller,  though 
state-wide  scattered,  group.  Thus  at  state  level 
are  found,  Divisions  of  Accounts  and  Audits, 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  of  Field  Services, 
of  special  Services  to  the  Blind,  the  Sight 
Conservation  Consultant,  the  Child  Welfare 
Consultant  and  Training  Supervisor,  the  So¬ 
cial  Service  Index,  and  the  state’s  Veterans’ 
Officer. 

One  control  of  the  work  is  through  the  flow 
of  authority.  The  statutes  under  which  the 
department  operates,  again  set  a  precedent  in 
the  direct  line  of  authority  from  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  department  through  the 
board  to  the  governor.  This  is  continued 
downward  in  the  department.  To  the  com¬ 
missioner  are  responsible  the  Divisions  of 
Accounts  and  Audits,  Research  and  Statis¬ 
tics,  the  Child  Welfare  Consultant  and  the 
Supervisor  of  Field  Services.  To  the  latter  the 
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state  field  workers  are  responsible.  To  the 
state  field  worker  is  responsible  the  district 
supervisor  in  charge  of  operation  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  unit.  To  integrate  the  sight  conservation 
program  and  special  services  to  the  blind  with 
the  assistance  program  for  the  blind  admin¬ 
istered  at  local  level,  the  Division  of  Special 
Services  and  Sight  Conservation  Consultant 
are  responsible  to  the  Supervisor  of  Field 
Services.  Thus  the  structure  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  itself  is  conducive  to  bringing  together 
related  functions  in  an  ordered  relationship. 

Another  control  is  through  the  policies  and 
procedures  established  by  the  department 
guiding,  directing,  and  controlling  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  its  programs.  For  instance,  the  assist¬ 
ance  program  for  the  blind  is  related  to  the 
other  assistance  programs  through  basing  the 
policies  governing  its  administration  on  the 
same  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
other  assistance  programs.  These  policies  at¬ 
tempt  to  create  and  preserve  an  individualiza¬ 
tion  of  each  applicant  and  his  needs,  to  recog¬ 
nize  special  needs  of  certain  groups,  to  elimi¬ 
nate  inequalities  between  the  programs.  This 
elimination  of  inequalities  has  meant  a  level- 
ing-up  of  the  aid  to  needy  blind  program  and 
a  more  even  administration.  These  policies 
are  described  in  the  department’s  Manual  of 
Policies  which  is  written  to  bring  out  the 
similarities  and  the  differences  between  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  specific  responsibilities  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  blind,  to  be  discharged  at  state 
and  local  levels,  are  based  upon  the  state’s 
statutes.  New  Hampshire  is  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  legislation  expressed  in  sufficiently  gen¬ 
eral  terms  (though  limiting  in  some  respects) 
to  make  it  possible  to  change  the  emphasis 
and  substance  of  its  program  for  the  blind  at 
administrative  discretion  to  meet  shifting 
needs  of  that  group.  In  addition  to  developing 
“plans  to  provide  assistance  to  needy  blind” 
the  department  is  responsible  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  a  register  of  the 
blind  which  shall  “describe  their  condition, 


cause  of  blindness,  capacity  for  education  and 
industrial  training  and  such  other  data  as  the 
board  may  deem  advisable.”  The  department 
likewise  has  a  responsibility,  in  co-operation 
with  other  agencies,  to  “provide  services  to 
the  blind,  including  the  location  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  medical  service  for  eye  conditions,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  training  of  the  blind, 
placement  of  blind  persons  in  employment, 
instruction  of  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes, 
other  services  to  blind  persons,  and  a  program 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness.”  The  law 
also  provides  for  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  institutions  outside  the  state. 

Adequate  funds  for  carrying  out  these 
services  are  provided  by  the  department  and 
in  addition,  the  department  enjoys  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $3,700  through  a  trust  fund 
left  for  the  blind  called  the  Nesmith  Fund. 
This  fund  shall  “be  expended  for  the  aid, 
support,  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
indigent  blind.”  Another  major  source  of 
material  assistance  to  the  department  is  the 
New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind. 
This  is  a  state-wide  private  agency  supported 
by  endowments,  trust  funds,  and  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  relying  upon  its  committees  to 
carry  out  its  program. 

On  the  above  statutes,  the  state  department, 
with  the  aid  of  the  private  society,  has  built  a 
progressive  and  widespread  program.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  actual  needs  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  within  the  state  rather  than  on  tradi¬ 
tional  programs  for  the  blind.  A  register  of 
blind  persons  known  to  the  department  is 
maintained  in  order  to  know  the  extent  of  the 
problem  of  blindness  in  the  state.  Whether  or 
not  this  is  a  complete  census  of  the  blind 
population  of  New  Hampshire,  the  depart¬ 
ment  some  day  hopes  to  test.  The  department 
asks  each  new  blind  person  coming  to  its  at¬ 
tention  for  permission  to  obtain  from  his 
physician  a  report  on  his  eye  condition,  and 
if  such  is  not  available,  for  his  co-operation 
in  having  an  examination,  if  necessary,  at 
state  expense.  No  one  is  placed  on  the  register 
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without  an  eye  report  indicating  that  he  falls 
within  the  department’s  definition  of  blind¬ 
ness.  It  has  been  a  tedious,  though  not  ex¬ 
pensive,  chore  to  obtain  eye  reports  on  all 
those  who  were  on  the  register  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  this  policy.  Some  registrants  were 
removed  through  this  process,  but  there  are 
only  20  per  cent  on  the  register  at  this  date 
without  an  eye  physician  s  report.  For  this 
20  per  cent  who,  according  to  all  indications, 
are  blind,  physician’s  reports  are  being  ob¬ 
tained. 

These  eye  reports  are  classified  as  to  causes 
of  blindness,  and  upon  these  findings  the 
prevention  program  is  being  built.  Follow¬ 
ing  through  on  medical  and  surgical  recom¬ 
mendations  is  the  first  service  offered  to  the 
blind. 

Personal  and  home  adjustment  work  in¬ 
clude  aid  to  the  blind  person  in  learning  sub¬ 
stitute  skills  needed  to  perform  the  ordinary 
activities  of  living  without  sight,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  family  in  ways  of  helping  the 
blind  person  to  adjust  to  his  blindness  with¬ 
out  undue  self-pity  or  other  destructive  atti¬ 
tudes.  This  involves  help  to  the  blind  person 
and  the  family  to  adjust  emotionally  to  the 
situation. 

Blind  children  with  the  capacity  to  profit 
by  academic  training  are  sent  to  an  approved 
school  for  the  blind. 

Adults  are  given  aid  in  vocational  adjust¬ 
ment  and  rehabilitation  through  the  place¬ 
ment  agent  of  the  Blind  Services  Division, 
at  times  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  This  phase  of  the  Blind 
Services  Division  includes  the  establishment 
of  vending  stands  for  blind  operators,  poultry 
farming,  placement  in  the  broomshop,  etc.,  as 
the  capacities  of  the  individual  indicate.  The 
sheltered  workshop  known  as  the  New 
Hampshire  Broom  Shop  for  the  Blind  has 
been  in  existence  since  1917  and,  during  the 
past  two  years,  has  substantially  reduced  its 
operating  deficit  from  an  average  of  $6,000  a 


year  to  $1,400.  It  hopes  within  a  few  years  to 
cease  needing  state  subsidization  and  to  op¬ 
erate  as  a  self-sustaining  unit. 

Home  industries  such  as  weaving,  basketry, 
chair  reseating,  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting, 
leather  and  metal  work,  etc.,  are  taught  in  the 
home,  with  a  gradually  changing  emphasis 
from  occupational  therapy  to  productive 
work  which  will  bring  the  blind  worker  a 
more  substantial  financial  return  than  in  the 
past. 

Other  phases  of  the  program  include  the 
teaching  of  braille  and  typewriting  in  the 
home,  distribution  of  radios,  and  distribution 
of  Talking  Book  machines  in  co-operation 
with  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  prevention  program  which  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Sight  Conservation  Con¬ 
sultant,  is  one  of  both  education  and  medical 
care,  stimulating  and  co-ordinating  sight¬ 
saving  efforts  in  the  state.  It  includes  the 
services  of  the  State  Medical  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Eye  Conditions  which  consists  of 
five  representative  ophthalmologists  of  the 
state.  Membership  is  a  rotating  one,  each 
member  serving  for  five  years  and  one  mem¬ 
ber  being  replaced  each  year.  Their  functions, 
as  a  committee,  may  be  defined  as: 

1.  Advice  on  the  roster  of  physicians 
skilled  in  the  diseases  of  the  eye  for  the 
program  of  aid  to  the  needy  blind. 

2.  Advice  on  the  formulation  of  policies 
and  procedures  relative  to: 

a.  Definition  of  blindness  in  terms  of 
ophthalmic  measurements. 

b.  Standards  of  adequate  medical  and 
surgical  care  and  establishment  of 
a  fee  schedule  for  both  the  aid  to 
needy  blind  and  the  sight  conserva¬ 
tion  programs. 

c.  Development  of  community  facil¬ 
ities  for  eye  care. 

3.  Interpretation  of  the  prevention  and  as¬ 
sistance  programs  to  the  New  Hamp- 
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shire  Medical  Society  and  to  individual 
physicians. 

4.  Assistance  in  developing  a  prevention  of 
blindness  program. 

During  the  two  years  of  its  existence  the 
Committee  has  shown  a  sustained  and  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  objectives  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  program,  and  has  been  of  im¬ 
measurable  help  to  the  department  in  work¬ 
ing  towards  these  goals. 

Thus  in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
one  finds  the  assistance  program  for  the  blind 
on  the  district  office  level,  and  special  services 
to  the  blind  and  the  prevention  program,  both 
of  which  require  specialized  skills  and  state¬ 
wide  planning,  on  state  level.  Integration 
therefore  must  exist  on  both  state  and  district 
levels.  The  structural  organization  of  the  de¬ 
partment  as  stated  before,  lends  itself  to  this 
purpose.  Policies  and  procedures  have  the 
same  underlying  principles.  Definitions  of 
functions  or  job  analyses  of  staff  positions  in 
the  Blind  Services  and  Sight  Conservation 
programs  were  another  step  in  the  integrative 
process.  (See  job  descriptions  at  end  of  this 
article.)  Monthly  conferences  of  the  Blind 
Services  and  Sight  Conservation  staff  mem¬ 
bers  with  the  Supervisor  of  Field  Services 
serve  to  clarify  function,  what  function  in¬ 
volves,  and  the  objectives  and  roles  of  staff 
members  in  general  and  in  individual  cases. 
Moreover,  the  state  department  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Association,  through  a  series  of 
conferences,  were  able  three  years  ago  to  be¬ 
gin  an  integration  of  the  work  of  the  two 
agencies  at  the  state  level.  As  a  result  dupli¬ 
cation  and  overlapping  of  the  public  and 
private  agencies’  work,  have  been  eliminated, 
and  through  the  meshing  of  these  two  pro¬ 
grams,  there  exists  a  shared  responsibility  for 
developing  a  well-balanced  plan  for  the  blind 
in  the  state  and  for  correlating  the  public  and 
private  agencies’  services.  It  is  through  this 
relationship  that  the  New  Hampshire  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  made  some  very  real  contributions 


to  the  work  for  the  blind  in  the  state,  open¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  public  department  to  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  for  services  tried  out 
by  the  private  group  and  proved  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  The  Association  has  relinquished  such 
services  as  were  made  available  through  the 
public  agency  and  has  assumed  the  role  of 
pathfinder,  of  the  research  laboratory  in  a 
sense,  and  in  rare  instances  supplements  a 
phase  of  the  program  of  the  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  where  funds  are  limited. 

Integration  on  the  district  office  level  extends 
laterally  and  perpendicularly.  Laterally  the 
assistance  program  to  the  blind  is  geared  in 
with  the  other  assistance  programs  through 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  department  and 
the  undifferentiated  caseload  of  the  visitor. 
The  same  type  of  investigation  is  conducted 
and  the  assistance  plan  is  built  upon  the  same 
fundamental  principles  in  determining  eligi¬ 
bility  and  size  of  grant.  Services  according  to 
need  of  client  are  provided  in  all  categories. 
Although  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  multiple-service  visitor  may  still  be 
under  discussion,  one  distinct  advantage  to 
the  blind  is  a  tendency  of  the  visitor  to  see 
the  blind  person  in  a  more  normal  light,  with 
appreciation  of  his  special  needs — as  an  old 
person  has  his  or  children  have  theirs — and 
to  be  aware  of  the  complete  pattern  of  his 
personality  rather  than  to  isolate  him  as  an 
afflicted,  dependent,  “blind”  person. 

Integration  perpendicularly  has  been  less 
easy  to  effect.  By  this  is  meant  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  financial  assistance  (in  the  form  of  aid 
to  needy  blind  administered  by  the  general 
visitor  in  the  district  office)  and  the  special 
services  given  by  the  Blind  Services  Division. 
Down  at  the  grass  roots,  where  the  client  is 
touched,  there  are  more  confusions  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  general  visitor  is  expected 
to  have  and  to  apply  case  work  philosophy 
and  technique,  and  these  are  also  frequently 
expected  of  the  Blind  Services  staff  worker 
in  addition  to  his  specialized  skill.  It  can 
also  safely  be  assumed  that  the  department’s 
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relationship  to  the  client,  whether  through 
the  general  district  visitor  or  the  Blind  Serv¬ 
ices  staff  worker,  is  similar  in  that  the  client 
may  accept  or  reject  what  the  department  has 
to  offer,  and  in  that  the  goal  of  each  worker  is 
to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the  individual 
whether  it  be  financially,  or  emotionally  and 
physically,  to  his  handicap  of  blindness;  and 
further,  that  each  worker  has  his  respective 
function  defined. 

When,  therefore,  does  the  Blind  Services 
staff  worker  step  into  an  aid-to-needy-blind 
case  ? 

Since  as  yet  the  general  visitors  are  insuffi¬ 
ciently  skilled  to  make  the  diagnosis  and  rec¬ 
ommendation  relative  to  special  services 
which  would  be  useful  to  and  usable  by  the 
blind  person,  the  responsibility  for  both  in¬ 
vestigation  and  decision  relative  to  special 
services  is  vested  in  the  Blind  Services  Di¬ 
vision.  The  procedure  resolves  itself  as  fol¬ 
lows:  For  each  applicant  for  aid  to  needy 
blind,  the  physician’s  report  on  eye  examina¬ 
tion  is  sent  by  the  district  office  to  the  state 
office  for  review  and  approval  by  the  state  re¬ 
viewing  ophthalmologist  (members  of  the 
Medical  Advisory  Committee  serving  alter¬ 
nately  as  such).  This  with  any  needed  inter¬ 
pretation  of  medical  findings  or  recommenda¬ 
tions  is  returned  to  the  district  office.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  district  office  to  carry 
through  such  recommendations.  A  blind  reg¬ 
ister  card  is  at  the  same  time  sent  the  Blind 
Services  Division  for  addition  of  the  name  to 
the  Register  of  the  Blind.  On  completion  of 
the  investigation  by  the  district  office  visitor, 
a  copy  of  her  report  is  forwarded  to  the  Blind 
Services  Division  before  the  representative  of 
this  Division  makes  his  visit  to  see  whether  the 
department’s  services  can  be  of  value  to  client. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  district  office  re¬ 
ceives  an  application  for  aid  to  needy  blind 
from  one  who,  through  the  Social  Service 
Index,  is  found  to  be  known  to  the  Blind 
Services  Division,  the  district  office  requests  a 
summary  of  the  Division’s  contacts  and  plan, 
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plus  a  conference,  if  necessary,  before  an  in¬ 
vestigation  for  financial  assistance  is  begun. 

In  other  instances  application  may  be  made 
for  Blind  Services  only.  (Economic  need  is 
not  an  eligibility  requirement  for  these.)  In 
such  cases  the  application,  whether  received 
by  the  state  office  or  the  district  office,  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Blind  Services  Division  and, 
if  the  applicant  and  his  family  are  unknown 
to  any  program  of  the  department,  Blind 
Services  Division  makes  the  investigatory 
visit  to  obtain  social  and  economic  data  for 
diagnosis  and  plan.  If  known  to  another  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  department,  such  as  aid  to  needy 
blind,  child  welfare,  etc.,  the  district  office 
visitor  is  notified  of  Blind  Services  applica¬ 
tion  and  asked  to  send  a  summary  of  his  con¬ 
tacts  to  the  Blind  Services  Division  before  the 
latter  makes  its  investigatory  visit.  At  this 
point  it  may  also  be  advisable  to  have  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the  two  visitors  before  the 
representative  of  the  Blind  Services  Division 
visits. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  such  a  conference 
is  usually  necessary  after  each  of  the  two 
workers,  regardless  of  source  of  referral,  has 
visited  the  client  or  his  family,  in  order  to 
work  out  a  co-ordinated  plan  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  role  of  each  worker  in  the  situation 
and  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  the 
client.  In  those  instances  where  functions 
seem  to  overlap  and  a  particular  skill  of  the 
Blind  Services  staff  worker  is  needed,  the  gen¬ 
eral  visitor  confines  her  role  to  certifying  the 
client’s  eligibility  for  financial  assistance,  leav¬ 
ing  the  other  services  to  the  Blind  Services 
worker.  This,  however,  proves  more  difficult 
when  the  client’s  financial  status  and  need 
for  financial  assistance  are  directly  related  to 
and  involved  in  a  vocational  readjustment 
and  rehabilitation  plan.  In  such  instances  the 
two  workers  plan  and  budget  together  with 
the  client.  The  Blind  Services  staff  worker 
must  know  both  the  possibilities  within  and 
limitations  of  the  assistance  program  in  order 
to  use  it  as  a  resource.  The  general  visitor 
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needs  to  be  aware  of  the  factors  considered 
by  the  Blind  Services  worker. 

These  conferences  between  the  district  of¬ 
fice  and  the  Blind  Services  Division  need  to 
emphasize  the  needs  of  the  client  and  what 
skills  will  serve  the  client  best,  rather  than 
to  emphasize  the  prerogatives  of  function 
where  functions  overlap.  Thus,  the  division 
of  function  and  role  is  based  upon  the  needs 
of  blind  person  and  the  respective  skills  of 
the  two  workers  involved. 

To  sum  up,  organizational  structure,  pol¬ 
icies  and  procedures  of  department,  definition 
of  functions,  and  conferences  on  state  levels 
as  well  as  between  state  and  district  offices, 
are  contributing  methods  toward  an  integra¬ 
tion  of  a  program  of  assistance  and  service  to 
the  blind  in  a  public  welfare  department.  The 
effect  of  these  methods  is  to  bring  to  the 
blind,  with  reasonable  economy,  what  the 
department  has  to  offer,  with  less  confusion 
and  more  profit  to  the  individual  client. 

JOB  ANALYSES 

Duties  of  Sight  Conservation  Consultant 

General  Description:  State  staff  worker  re¬ 
sponsible  for  stimulating  and  effectuating  a  sight 
conservation  program  in  the  state,  co-operating 
with  other  state  departments  and  other  organ¬ 
izations  also  engaged  in  sight  conservation  meas¬ 
ures;  to  be  responsible  for  acting  as  a  clearing 
center  for  arrangements  for  treatment  at  clinics 
and  hospitals  outside  the  state. 

Specific  Duties:  (i)  To  work  with  and 
through  the  district  offices  and  public  health 
nurses  on  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  eye 
cases  referred  to  them  and  found  through  their 
vigilance  through  (a)  group  conferences  rela¬ 
tive  to  eye  conditions,  facilities  for  treatment, 
etc.;  (b)  individual  conferences  with  workers  on 
treatment  and  follow-up  of  an  individual  case, 
and  with  family  of  patient  at  request  of  worker 
in  particularly  difficult  situations.  This  involves 
interpretation  of  eye  conditions  to  family,  and 
the  personal  and  social  factors  which  may  have 
significance  in  the  progress  of  disease  or  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  treatment;  (c)  assistance  in  arrang¬ 
ing  treatment  at  and  transportation  to  clinics 
and  hospitals  outside  state;  (d)  interpretation  to 
the  attending  doctor  of  social  factors  which  may 


have  significance  in  the  progress  of  disease  or 
effectiveness  of  treatment;  (e)  preparation  of 
data  on  medical  resources  to  be  used  and  how  to 
use  them. 

(2)  To  plan  and  direct  the  expenditures  of 
the  Sight  Conservation  fund  through  approv¬ 
ing  all  applications  for  Sight  Conservation  aid, 
etc. 

(3)  To  act  as  staff  liaison  with  and  secretary 
to  the  Medical  Advisory  Committee  on  Eye  Con¬ 
ditions. 

(4)  To  educate  professional  workers  and  the 
general  public  as  to  sight-saving  practices  and 
the  significance  of  eye  difficulties  through  (a) 
institutes  for  teachers,  nurses,  social  workers; 
(b)  lectures  before  professional  groups;  (c)  in¬ 
dividual  conferences  and  case  discussions;  (d) 
specially  prepared  articles;  (e)  distribution  of 
literature  and  posters;  (f)  use  of  press  and  radio. 

(5)  To  analyze  Sight  Conservation  activities 
and  prepare  such  reports  as  are  required. 

Duties  of  Supervisor  of  Division  of 
Blind  Services 

General  Description:  The  state  staff  worker 
responsible  for  the  development  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  special  services  to  the  blind,  co¬ 
operating  with  other  state  departments  and  other 
organizations  also  engaged  in  similar  programs; 
to  the  end  that  an  adequate  and  efficient  service 
to  the  blind  may  be  realized. 

Specific  Duties:  (1)  To  supervise  and  direct 
the  staff  of  the  Division  through  (a)  assign¬ 
ment  of  cases;  (b)  individual  and  staff  confer¬ 
ences;  (c)  maintenance  of  necessary  records  such 
as  register  of  the  blind,  case  records,  etc.;  (d) 
analysis  of  reports  of  activities;  (e)  preparation 
of  reports  of  the  Division  as  required. 

(2)  To  develop  progressive  standards  and 
trends  of  work  for  the  program  for  the  blind. 

(3)  To  advise  district  offices  relative  to  needs 
of  the  blind  and  ways  of  meeting  these  through 
(a)  group  conferences  with  staffs;  (b)  reading 
lists  and  material. 

(4)  To  carry  out  the  educational  phases  of 
the  Blind  Services  program  through  (a)  teach¬ 
ing  of  braille  and  typwriting  to  blind  appli¬ 
cants;  (b)  development  of  facilities  for  teaching 
by  other  interested  and  capable  individuals;  (c) 
investigation  and  recommendations  for  admit¬ 
tance  of  blind  children  to  academic  institutions 
outside  the  state;  (d)  arranging  for  admittance 
to  said  institutions  and  obtaining  reports  on 
progress  of  New  Hampshire  students. 
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(5)  To  visit  blind  persons  in  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  them  make  adjustments  to 
their  handicap  and  to  their  environment. 

Duties  of  Placement  Agent  of  Blind 
Services 

General  Description :  The  worker  responsible 
for  developing  the  placement  and  vocational  re¬ 
adjustment  program  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  state. 

Specific  Duties :  (1)  Investigates  and  studies  in¬ 
dividuals  to  determine  type  of  vocational  ad¬ 
justment. 

(2)  Seeks  suitable  employment  possibilities 
for  the  individual,  demonstrates  these  possibil¬ 
ities  and  where  necessary,  sells  the  services  of 
blind  individuals  to  employers. 

(3)  Supervises  persons  through  (a)  retaining 
contact  with  placed  employees  that  standard  of 
work  be  maintained;  (b)  retaining  contact  with 
employers;  (c)  recommending  change  of  plan 
when  blind  person  is  no  longer  able  to  produce 
to  desired  degree. 

(4)  Initiates  and  supervises  vending  stand 
program  through  (a)  selecting  and  negotiating 
for  suitable  sites;  (b)  purchasing  equipment  and 
stock  to  be  rented  to  operator;  (c)  selecting 
stand  operators  with  the  co-operation  of  the 


State  Rehabilitation  Division;  (d)  supervising 
stands  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

(5)  Manages  sheltered  workshop  through  (a) 
purchasing  supplies  and  raw  materials;  (b)  su¬ 
pervising  operation  of  shop;  (c)  developing  mar¬ 
kets  for  shop  products. 

(6)  Submits  reports  as  required. 

Duties  of  Home  Industries  Teacher 

General  Description:  State  staff  worker  re¬ 
sponsible  for  teaching  arts  and  crafts  to  help  de¬ 
velop  a  sheltered  employment  program;  for 
determining  the  type  of  work  to  be  taught  the 
individual  blind  person  and  for  teaching  same; 
for  studying  types  and  designs  of  home  indus¬ 
try  or  handcraft  products  that  would  be  salable; 
for  supervising  the  finishing  of  products  and 
to  prepare  them  for  marketing. 

Specific  Duties:  (1)  To  visit  the  blind  person 
referred  by  Blind  Services  supervisor  to  deter¬ 
mine  capacities  for  learning  and  type  of  craft 
work  to  be  taught. 

(2)  To  teach  craft  work. 

(3)  To  supervise  and/or  prepare  home  prod¬ 
ucts  for  merchandising. 

(4)  To  prepare  schedules  of  work  and  ade¬ 
quate  reports  as  required. 


LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  THE  BLIND— FROM 
THE  STATE  POINT  OF  VIEW1 

By  Lucille  M.  Hart 


There  has  been  accorded  me  the  privilege  of 
reporting  to  you  on  Legislation  Affecting  the 
Blind  from  the  State  Point  of  View — to  com¬ 
plement  the  report  of  the  previous  speaker  on 
“Legislation  from  the  National  Point  of 
View.”  I  shall  dutifully  do  so,  but  I  want  very 
much  to  strike  another  note.  I  want  to  trans¬ 
late  our  labors,  our  achievements,  and  even 
our  failures  into  something  more  personal, 
something  more  human,  than  a  mere  recital 

1  A  paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1940. 


of  statutory  enactments  or  the  analysis  of  the 
technical  approach  to  our  problems. 

More  than  anything  else,  I  want  to  make 
you  believe  that  all  this  is  your  particular  job, 
your  particular  concern — that  you  must  give 
of  yourself,  your  experience,  your  heart,  and 
your  mind  that  the  very  forms  and  the  very 
words  of  these  statutes  may  have  life,  reality, 
and  verity.  We  function  under  a  representa¬ 
tive  form  of  government,  and  we  delegate  to 
and  charge  with  the  responsibility  of  drafting, 
enacting,  and  administering  our  laws  our  duly 
elected  representatives  and  the  administrators 
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duly  appointed  by  these  representatives, 
whether  executive  or  legislative.  But,  as  former 
Governor  Smith  has  repeatedly  stressed,  no 
matter  how  wise  our  leadership,  it  is  inherent 
and  traditional  and  known  to  all  truly  great 
and  representative  leaders  that  the  real  issues 
rise  from  the  people.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  am  not  sponsoring  the  pressure  group  as 
such.  I  am  not  decrying  the  sound  use  and 
employment  of  the  skilled  and  experienced 
technician.  I  am  pleading  that  in  this  field, 
and  in  every  field  of  public  concern,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  group,  whether  corporate  or 
not,  recall  to  their  minds  and  their  consciences 
that  they,  the  people,  are  the  sovereigns — that 
they,  the  people,  must  accept  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  that  attend  that  magnificent  heritage.  A 
recognition  of  this  great  truth  will  force  a 
keener  and  sounder  concern  in  respect  to 
legislation  generally  and  to  its  administration, 
in  which  today  there  is  intermingled  much  of 
a  sub-legislative  nature.  This  may  sound  a  bit 
grandiose,  but  I  am  simply  calling  for  a  return 
of  the  old  American  town-meeting  handling 
of  your  problems  and  those  of  your  neighbor. 

We  are  citizens  of  a  great  state  and  in  that 
state  there  are  many  great  cities,  including  the 
metropolis  of  these  United  States.  It  may  seem 
a  bit  fantastic  to  urge  that  the  simple  ways  of 
a  simple  past  can  be  made  effective.  It  is  not 
fantastic.  It  is  not  outside  our  capacities  either 
from  an  idealistic  point  of  view  or  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  This  very  Conference 
of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind — our  very  joining  together  to 
listen  to  leaders  in  the  field,  to  discuss,  to 
criticize,  to  advise — the  very  necessity  of  such 
a  meeting  spells  out  to  me  our  recognition 
that  the  “town  meeting”  is  still  very  much  a 
part  of  our  natural  American  way  of  life. 

But,  I  ask  that  you  carry  this  concern 
throughout  the  year  and  into  the  actual  study 
of  and  participation  in  the  drafting  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  because  having  worked  long  in  the  field 
of  social  legislation  I  believe  there  is  too  much 
of  a  tendency  to  think  of  legislation  as  some¬ 


thing  legal — a  code  language  foreign  to  ordi¬ 
nary  experience — unintelligible  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mind — something  taboo — and  as  a  result, 
through  the  years  I  have  watched  experienced, 
keenly  intelligent,  and  trained  leaders  in  social 
welfare  make  their  decisions  and  take  their 
stands  on  pieces  of  vital  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  mere  legislative  titles,  statements  of 
purposes  and  all  too  brief,  but  readable, 
analyses  of  these  acts.  Titles  must  by  their 
nature  be  all-embracing.  Statements  of  pur¬ 
poses  are  ever  high-sounding  and  generally 
alluring.  Translations  are  at  best  an  approxi¬ 
mation.  I  impute  no  dishonesty — I  question  no 
motives.  But  I  say — take  your  stand,  give  your 
endorsement  only  after  you  have  conscien¬ 
tiously,  carefully,  and  thoroughly  read  each 
and  every  word  of  an  act — and  only  after  you 
have  projected  its  program  and  its  functioning 
into  the  realm  of  your  experience — translating 
it  in  terms  of  what  it  actually  provides,  how 
it  affects  this  person,  that  person,  this  case, 
that  situation. 

Today,  there  is  a  trend  to  enact  the  general 
empowering  type  of  act — providing  the  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  the  appropriation,  if  required, 
etc. — and  to  permit  administrative  boards 
generally,  or  administrative  officers  in  certain 
instances,  to  set  up  rules  and  regulations 
which  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  further  to  continue  our 
watchfulness  and  our  interest  and  to  seek  to 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  working  out 
of  these  acts.  It  is  granted  that  this  type  of  sub¬ 
legislation  makes  for  certain  facility  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  but  it  may  well  be  a  threat  and  a 
danger,  and  it  should  not  be  permitted  to 
function  without  having  thrown  about  it 
every  possible  safeguard,  such  as  public  notice, 
public  hearing  and  participation,  possible  re¬ 
view,  and  court  appeal,  if  necessary.  Then 
comes  the  further  duty  of  watching  these  acts 
actually  function,  watching  their  effect  as  to 
the  individual  case,  as  to  the  community,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  class  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  total  society,  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  the  service  or  aid  they  make 
possible,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
effect  of  these  services  or  aids,  both  on  the 
individual  and  on  the  community.  It  is  terrify¬ 
ing,  at  times,  to  think  of  the  effect  of  a  single 
sub-division  of  a  law. 

Those  whom  you  entrust  with  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  technical  analysis  of  ex¬ 
isting  laws,  proposed  legislation,  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  drafting  of  legislation  must  be  something 
more  than  a  technical  advisory  group.  They 
must  have  the  closest  of  relationships  with  all 
other  functioning  agencies  or  committees. 

I  have  insisted  that  you  charge  yourself,  and 
I  certainly  would  charge  such  a  committee, 
with  the  most  careful  study  of  text  and  word 
meanings,  but  we  should  never  permit  our¬ 
selves  to  deal  only  in  words  and  phrases.  Al¬ 
ways  translate  them  into  the  living  thing,  the 
living  effect. 

In  the  1940  Legislative  Session,  there  were 
relatively  few  bills  affecting  the  blind.  There 
was,  however,  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  to 
become  effective  March  1,  1941,  the  new  Social 
Welfare  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York — 
Chapter  619  of  the  Laws  of  1940.  This  act 
embodies  a  simple  consolidation  of  the  welfare 
laws  of  the  State. 

After  months  and  months  of  study,  con¬ 
ferences  and  hearings,  there  has  been  evolved 
a  rather  well-organized,  readable  statute,  with 
the  old  State  Charities  Law — as  we  so  often 
termed  it,  the  old  Charter  of  Social  Welfare — 
as  the  basic  statute,  into  which  the  Public 
Welfare  Law  has  been  incorporated,  with  the 
continued  recognition  of  the  traditional  and 
established  partnership  of  public  and  private 
agencies  in  the  service  of  the  State  and  its 
people  still  embodied,  with  the  categorical 
articles  preserved,  with  the  clear-cut  limita¬ 
tions  as  to  powers  of  visitation  and  inspection, 
as  in  the  Constitution,  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
new  law,  with  new  and  more  strict  provisions 
re  the  establishing  of  rules  and  regulations 
incorporated  therein. 

We  have,  I  sincerely  believe,  justified  our 


labors,  even  our  criticisms,  and  through  the 
fine  co-operation  of  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  City  of  New  York  with  the  private 
agencies,  we  have  jointly  informed  each  other, 
jointly  enriched  each  other’s  experience,  and, 
I  believe,  paved  the  way  for  the  consideration 
of  a  sound  and  constructive  amendment  to  the 
Article  on  the  Blind.  This  will  be  our  main 
concern  for  the  coming  year. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  fight  has  been 
won  to  secure  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
mere  general  rules  and  general  regulations 
and  general  administrative  provisions  to  be 
adapted  administratively  for  every  class  of 
needy  cannot  adequately  and  properly  meet 
the  problems  of  the  blind  or  of  any  other 
special  group  of  the  needy. 

Again  it  must  be  stressed  that  we  are  not 
merely  setting  up  rules  for  an  impersonal 
venture,  but  are  planning  for  the  lives  and  the 
futures  of  individuals  with  special  problems 
and  special  handicaps,  and  experience  has 
proven  that  these  special  problems  and  special 
handicaps  cannot  be  lumped  into  a  general 
mass  without  loss  of  identity  and  accent. 

A  practical  indication  of  the  recognition  of 
our  hope  that  there  shall  be  set  up  a  complete 
and  independent  article  for  the  blind  was  the 
enactment  of  Chapter  800  of  the  Laws  of  1940, 
which  amended  the  Blind  Assistance  Article 
in  relation  to  reimbursement  for  assistance  to 
the  blind.  The  actual  revision  was  necessitated 
by  the  revision  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act.  It  was  merely  a  conforming  measure  with 
one  other  change  involved. 

Difficulties  had  been  met  with  in  computing 
the  State’s  share  of  reimbursement  for  admin¬ 
istration  purposes,  and  one  of  the  revisions 
provided  that  the  reimbursement  by  the  State 
for  such  purposes  should  be  a  flat  50  per  cent 
of  the  salary  of  the  staffi  administering  such 
relief.  But,  as  noted  above,  the  very  important 
aspect  of  this  act  was  that,  in  line  with  the 
request  of  the  Blind  Council  that  all  pro¬ 
visions  pertaining  to  the  administration  of 
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blind  assistance  be  included  in  the  Blind 
Article,  this  act  did  so  incorporate  these  per¬ 
tinent  sections,  which  were  formerly  included 
under  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Article,  into  the 
Article  on  the  Blind. 

Several  bills  were  introduced  amending  the 
Penal  Law  in  relation  to  the  sale,  distribution, 
and  possession  of  fireworks.  Of  this  group, 
Senator  Warner’s  bill  was  passed  and  is  now 
Chapter  387  of  the  Laws  of  1940. 

A  so-called  “State  Use”  bill,  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Goldstein,  Assembly  Introduc¬ 
tory  No.  1879,  Print  No.  2091,  proposed  to 
amend  the  Blind  Assistance  Article  of  the 
then  Public  Welfare  Law  to  provide  for  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  persons  to  manufacture 
such  articles  as  they  are  capable  of  manufac¬ 
turing  for  the  use  of  the  State  and  its  political 
sub-divisions,  and  in  the  buildings,  offices,  and 
public  institutions  under  control  of  the  State. 
It  further  provided  that  prices  were  to  be  uni¬ 
form  and  as  near  as  possible  to  market  prices 
and  that  compensation  be  divided  as  follows: 
30  per  cent  of  the  amount  to  be  applied  to 
assistance  and  70  per  cent  to  be  given  to  the 
blind  person.  This  bill  died  in  Committee. 

The  Legislative  Session  of  1940  might  al¬ 
most  be  termed  an  interim  period  in  our 
legislative  program,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  most 
vital  and  important  one  for  it  gave  us  that 
precious  opportunity  of  “talking  it  out.”  The 
coming  year  we  hope  will  see  the  fulfilment 


of  our  main  program — a  separate  Blind  Assist¬ 
ance  Article;  the  possible  modification  of  the 
citizenship  requirement,  either  by  absolute 
elimination  or  by  the  substituting  therefor  of 
a  long-period  residence  provision  or  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  intention  as  a  requirement;  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  program  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  blind  children  which  will,  at  the  same  time, 
recognize  that  they  should  have  all  the  ben¬ 
efits  of,  and  be  considered  as  one  with,  all 
other  children;  the  strengthening  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  aspects  of  all  blind  assistance;  the 
fostering  of  employment  opportunities  and 
the  elimination  of  all  unsound  restrictions  in 
the  field  of  employment  or  work  opportunity; 
further  co-operation  with  leaders  in  other 
areas  of  social  care,  such  as  in  the  field  of  the 
chronically  ill,  the  aged,  etc.,  to  bring  to  them 
an  interpretation  of  the  special  needs  of  the 
blind,  who  by  chance  also  come  within  their 
fields;  the  joining  with  the  State  and  the  com¬ 
munity  in  fostering  the  important  family  unit 
theory,  but  watching  carefully  and  keenly  any 
thoughtless  or  unwise  interpretation  of  this 
aim,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  socially  responsible  relatives — all  to  the 
end  that  we  may  have  available  a  sound  and 
constructive  program  for  the  blind  which  will 
meet  their  needs,  strengthen  their  capacities, 
foster  their  abilities,  and  hasten  the  day  when 
they  may  once  again  become  self-sustaining 
and  contributing  members  of  society. 
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By  Edward  E.  Allen 


Home  teaching  and  Moon  type  were  the 
twin  children  of  a  young  divinity  student 
named  William  Moon  who  said  in  later  life: 
“God  gave  me  blindness  as  a  talent  to  be 
used  for  His  glory.  Without  blindness  I 
should  never  have  been  able  to  see  the  needs 
of  the  blind.”  He  claimed  too  that  these  first 
fruits  of  his  longing  to  serve  his  Maker  had 
been  given  to  him  as  the  result  of  prayer. 
Who  shall  say  that  they  were  not  ?  They  have 
brought  heavenly  comfort  to  so  many  that 
their  originator  earned  the  right  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  world-wide  missionary  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  blind.  It  is  of  his  mission  in 
America,  how  it  began  in  Philadelphia,  and 
how  it  grew  there  that  I  would  tell  you  today. 

Home  teaching  in  England,  where  William 
Moon  founded  it,  is  only  a  little  older  than 
I  am,  though  “I’m  no  chicken,”  as  Mr.  Chips 
says  of  himself  to  his  boy  visitor  over  cups  of 
tea;  and  home  teaching  in  the  United  States 
was  but  eight  years  young  when  I,  who  had 
hardly  left  boyhood  behind,  took  charge  of 
the  Philadelphia  institution,  fifty  years  ago 
this  month.  I  mention  these  facts  both  because 
of  regret  at  not  having  met  Dr.  Moon,  who 
died  in  1894 — for  he  had  long  been  one  of  my 
heroes  of  the  darkness — and  because  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  school  had  been  instrumental  in 
starting  our  American  pioneer  home  teaching 
society. 

Mr.  Batdes,  my  predecessor  there,  told  me, 
I  think,  that  in  the  summer  of  1881  he  had 
visited  Dr.  Moon  at  his  printing-house  in 
Brighton,  England,  for  advice  as  how  to  get 
the  adult  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion  to  finger-read;  and  that,  as  a  result, 

1  A  paper  presented  at  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  September,  1940. 


material  in  Moon  type  was  sent  across 
which  some  thirty  of  them  learned  to  read 
within  a  single  week,  to  be  followed  up  by 
Dr.  Moon  himself  as  guest  of  the  then  Prin¬ 
cipal  Chapin.  He  had  come  there  expressly  to 
introduce  his  type  and  home  teaching  into 
this  country.  Meetings  of  influential  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  citizens  being  immediately  called, 
the  Philadelphia  Home  Teaching  Society  was 
launched,  first  at  the  local  Bible  House  and 
then  at  the  school  with  Mr.  Chapin  in  the 
chair.  This  was  in  1882. 

For  a  few  years  previously  one  John  Rhoads, 
keeper  of  the  Bible  House,  had  been  circulat¬ 
ing,  as  a  labor  of  love,  weekly  Bible  lessons  in 
line  type  and  in  New  York  point.  Of  course 
he  eagerly  added  the  books  in  Moon  type 
which  were  promptly  donated  from  England, 
becoming  and  remaining  for  sixteen  years  the 
chief  promoter  of  their  use.  Presently  a  home 
teacher  was  employed  and  the  noble  service 
begun  which  continues  to  this  day. 

I  remember  Mr.  Rhoads  well;  also  Mr. 
Moore,  his  third  home  teacher.  The  latter  was 
a  blind  man  with  a  very  long  beard  who, 
though  soft-spoken,  was  persuasive.  He  per¬ 
suaded  me,  already  a  braillist  for  the  young, 
to  be  and  to  remain  a  Moonist  for  the  more 
numerous  self-pitying  old,  for  whom  finger¬ 
reading  is  the  surest  opening  wedge  to  further 
accomplishment;  and  in  due  time  I  was 
elected  a  manager  of  the  society. 

Back  in  my  London  days  I  had  seen  Moon 
type  put  to  a  very  different  kind  of  use — the 
sidewalk  reading  aloud  by  blind  men  for 
pennies.  Whenever  these  sitters  heard  foot¬ 
steps  approaching,  their  fingers  began  to 
sweep  the  books  and  their  voices  to  repeat 
Scripture.  Yes,  finger-reading  has  ever  ap- 
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peared  to  the  onlooker  as  wonderful.  And 
many  a  seeing  beggar  for  the  blind  has  taken 
advantage  of  this  fact — not  a  good  example  to 
blind  people  themselves,  perhaps.  Our  Dr. 
Best,  far-seeing  champion  of  the  blind  and 
their  cause,  states  that  our  work  “remains  in 
certain  respects  the  last  stronghold  of  the  old 
conception  of  charity.” 

Probably  some  of  you  home  teachers  have 
handled  the  latest  braille  pamphlets  from 
England — those  whose  sheets  are  loosely  but 
well  held  together  by  modern  spiral  wire 
binding.  The  Moon  books  have  always  been 
made  to  lie  open  across  the  laps  of  their  read¬ 
ers,  the  convenient  and  comfortable  way,  since 
a  lap  is  one’s  own  and  always  available,  an 
important  matter  in  small  crowded  homes. 
Their  other  inducements  for  continued  read¬ 
ing  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue  and  impa¬ 
tience  are  the  few  long  lines  on  the  page 
rather  than  the  many  short  ones  of  the  braille 
books  made  for  desk  reading;  also  the  em¬ 
bossing  according  to  the  return-line  principle, 
which  alike  saves  muscular  movement,  helps 
keep  the  place,  and  alternates  the  reading 
sides  of  the  finger,  thus  delaying  numbness. 
Then,  too,  there  are  no  perplexing  contrac¬ 
tions  to  be  met  with,  so  keeping  the  reading 
a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task.  I  fancy  the 
Moon  books  were  made  light,  many  of  them 
in  pamphlet  form,  because  in  the  old  days 
the  home  teachers  and  guides  carried  them 
between  library  and  readers;  also  between 
pupil  and  pupil.  Mr.  Moore  and  his  guide  had 
to  do  that  by  street-car  and  afoot  in  and 
about  Philadelphia  up  to  1904,  when  our  free 
mail  carriage  of  raised  type  went  into  effect. 
Previously  such  books  as  were  posted  to  dis- 
stant  borrowers  had  cost  one  cent  for  each 
two  ounces,  the  readers  being  expected  to  pay 
return  postage,  at  least. 

Now  it  chanced  that  William  Moon’s  son, 
Dr.  Robert  Moon,  ophthalmologist,  came  in 
the  1880’s  to  live  and  to  practice  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Rhoads  he  be¬ 
came  secretary  of  the  little  society  and  likewise 


helped  along  its  growth  and  usefulness.  His 
marrying  into  the  Morris  family,  a  very 
prominent  Philadelphia  family,  also  made 
friends  for  the  society. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century,  which  was 
epochal  in  its  general  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  adult  blind,  the  Philadelphia  Home 
Teaching  Society’s  available  shelf-room  in  the 
Bible  society’s  library  having  become  over¬ 
crowded  with  the  accessioning  of  Moon  books, 
and  swamped  with  their  near  and  far  circula¬ 
tion,  it  was  arranged  to  have  the  Philadelphia 
Free  Library  open  a  department  of  embossed 
books  and  not  only  house  but  also  circulate 
them.  Thereafter  the  society  focused  its  at¬ 
tention  on  home  teaching,  which  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  instruction  in  reading  as  pastime 
and  for  contemplation,  the  English  idea  of  the 
service.  The  Moon  books  were  still  mostly  of 
a  religious  nature,  though  relieved  by  some 
biography,  history,  travel,  poetry,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  bit  of  fiction. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  the  co-operation 
between  the  city  and  the  society,  which  com¬ 
bination  was  called  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  that  Miss  Neisser  enters 
the  picture  as  its  librarian.  Eventually,  as  you 
know,  she  married  the  field  officer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  school,  Liborio  Delfino,  and  so 
added  heart  to  head  and  soul  in  service  to 
her  finger-reading  public.  The  team  these  two 
enthusiasts  made,  and  what  they  accom¬ 
plished  together,  has  been  told  elsewhere. 
Wherever  Mr.  Delfino  had  paid  a  visit  the 
home  teacher  was  immediately  made  wel¬ 
come,  which,  as  you  know,  is  not  always  the 
case;  and  it  was  Mrs.  Delfino  who  infused 
new  life  into  home  teaching  itself.  She  per¬ 
suaded  individuals  to  give  money  for  the 
stereotyping  of  new  books.  One  season  she 
had  the  happy  thought  of  asking  her  many 
friends  to  pool  the  money  intended  for  their 
usual  Christmas  gifts,  giving  it  to  her  to 
be  sent  to  England,  to  be  returned  to  America 
as  additional  Moon  fiction.  This  was  a  Christ- 
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mas  present  indeed,  all  the  country’s  regional 
public  libraries  for  the  blind,  which  were 
springing  up  after  the  example  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  profiting  by  it.  Philadelphia,  the  original 
American  center  for  Moon  books,  remained 
the  center  for  their  yearly  enrichment  in 
stories,  also  for  their  importation;  it  may 
still  be  so.  Anyway  the  United  States  quickly 
became  the  chief  market  for  these  books. 
Their  circulation  here  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds;  indeed,  for  years  it  far  exceeded  that 
of  the  four  other  embossed  systems  combined, 
including  those  in  the  point  types  taught  in 
the  schools.  Thus  you  see  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  in  the  United  States  between  home  teach¬ 
ing  and  Moon  type  was  and  is  alike,  close  and 
intimate.  May  it  long  continue  to  be  so. 

So  much  for  our  home  teaching  pioneering 
as  begun  in  1882.  Forty-two  years  later,  in 
1924,  Principal  Burritt  had  his  school  at  Over¬ 
brook  pioneer  towards  lifting  this  important 
social  service  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession; 
and  he  did  this  by  opening  there  a  two-year 
course  in  the  training  of  home  teachers. 
Twenty-three  students  from  far  and  near 
have  since  taken  this  course,  given  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work,  twenty-two  of  whom  are  following  its 
teachings  somewhere.  Naturally  Principal 
Cowgill  carries  on.  He  announces  that  six 


students  will  be  enrolled  this  autumn  of  1940. 
Philadelphia  claims  that  home  teaching  is 
potentially  one  of  the  very  best  means  of 
service  to  the  adults  newly  blinded,  and  that 
it  should  be  made  the  most  of. 

Since  writing  this  brief  sketch  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Miss  Goldthwaite,  for 
many  years  librarian  of  embossed  books  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  part  of  which  I 
shall  quote  as  being  both  germane  to  my  sub¬ 
ject  and  timely.  She  writes: 

As  you  know,  the  Moon  society,  104  Queens 
Road,  Brighton,  is  the  only  source  of  Moon  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  world,  except  the  press  of  the 
Braille  Institute  which  has  added  exactly  twelve 
titles  to  the  world’s  supply  of  Moon  books,  and 
the  Ziegler  Press  which  gets  out  only  its  maga¬ 
zine,  so  I  think  a  word  or  two  about  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  work  at  Brighton  is  being 
carried  on  amidst  the  nuisance  of  air  raids  might 
add  a  touch  of  interest  to  your  address. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Eagar,  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  London.  He  writes  under 
date  of  July  22  that  “Inasmuch  as  Brighton  is  on 
the  coast  it  is  in  a  sense  in  the  front  line,  but, 
even  if  serious  attempts  are  made  on  that  seaside 
town,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
staff  will  continue  at  work  without  much  regard 
for  their  personal  safety  and  completely  confi¬ 
dent  in  the  issue  of  the  War.  Only  under  a 
direct  order  to  evacuate  will  we  suspend  our 
work  or  reduce  our  program  of  production.  No 
such  order  is  at  present  anticipated.” 


RECENT  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

FOR  THE  BLIND1 

By  Robert  B.  Irwin 


Probably  most  of  the  members  of  the  Eastern 
Home  Teachers’  Conference  are  familiar  with 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  a 
general  way.  In  case,  however,  you  have  not 
all  been  able  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with 
what  we  are  doing,  I  have  been  asked  to  tell 
you  about  some  of  the  recent  activities  of  the 
Foundation. 

Scholarships  and  the  New  Order 

The  Social  Security  Act  has  resulted  in  the 
sudden  appearance  in  this  country  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  social  workers  who  must  deal  more 
or  less  with  blind  people.  As  a  result  state 
welfare  departments  and  schools  of  social 
work  are  concerning  themselves  much  more 
about  the  blind  than  ever  before.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  is  endeavoring  to  assist  in  this  field  by 
conducting  state  institutes  for  social  security 
agents  wishing  to  learn  about  the  needs  of 
blind  people  and  how  they  should  be  met. 
The  Foundation  also  published  about  two 
years  ago  a  book  entitled  What  of  the  Blind?, 
designed  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of 
helpful  information  to  students  of  work  for 
the  blind.  This  book  has  had  a  very  gratify¬ 
ing  reception,  and  as  a  result  we  are  preparing 
another  book  of  supplementary  material  en¬ 
titled  More  of  the  Blind,  which  will  be  off 
the  press  this  winter.  With  the  help  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Foundation  has 
also  issued  an  annotated  bibliography,  Boo\s 
About  the  Blind,  which  will  prove  a  helpful 
guide  to  anyone  wishing  to  read  what  there 
is  available  on  any  phase  of  blindness  and  the 
blind. 

1  A  paper  presented  at  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  September, 
1940. 


New  state  departments  for  the  blind  are 
being  established  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  selecting  home  teachers  these  depart¬ 
ments  are  requiring  training  in  social  work. 
A  resolution  passed  by  your  conference  two 
years  ago  has  helped  greatly  in  crystallizing 
in  the  public  mind  the  requirements  which 
candidates  for  home  teaching  positions  should 
meet.  The  Foundation  is  very  anxious  to  see 
to  it  that  with  the  demand  for  home  teachers 
to  have  these  new  qualifications,  blind  people 
are  not  crowded  out  of  this  field.  If  they  are 
crowded  out,  I  think  it  will  be  due  very 
largely  to  the  fact  that  properly  qualified 
young  blind  people  have  not  taken  profes¬ 
sional  training  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
new  standards  for  social  workers.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  assisted  blind  people  to  train  for 
the  home  teaching  profession  by  awarding 
them  scholarships  and  helping  them  in  other 
ways  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  requirements 
of  good  schools  of  social  work.  We  all  want 
to  keep  a  reasonable  proportion  of  blind  per¬ 
sonnel  on  our  home  teaching  staffs,  but  to  do 
this  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  right  kind  of 
people  train  for  this  field. 

Surveys 

The  changing  conditions  of  the  past  ten 
years,  and  particularly  the  increased  responsi¬ 
bility  for  social  welfare  assumed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  state  governments,  have  prompted  a 
number  of  well-established  agencies  for  the 
blind  to  review  their  policies  and  programs 
to  discover  what  changes  are  required  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  present-day  con¬ 
ditions.  The  field  staff  of  the  Foundation  has 
been  kept  extremely  busy  during  the  past  year 
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assisting  in  these  studies.  The  value  of  such 
surveys,  however,  depends  not  only  upon  the 
wisdom  of  our  staff  but  upon  the  willingness 
of  organizations  to  accept  recommendations. 
All  that  the  Foundation  can  do  is  to  point 
the  way. 

Employment  and  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  was  organized  to  co-operate  with  the 
Federal  government  in  the  administration  of 
the  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  directing  executive 
departments  of  the  Federal  government  to 
purchase  certain  of  their  requirements  from 
workshops  for  the  blind.  It  is  the  function  of 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  to  allocate 
orders  among  the  workshops  for  the  blind 
which  can  handle  this  business,  and  to  help  in 
other  ways  to  find  outlets  for  the  products  of 
blind  workmen.  Prior  to  June  i,  1939,  brooms 
and  mops  were  the  only  commodities  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  government  under  the  Wagner- 
O’Day  Act.  Down  to  September  1,  1940,  nine 
other  products  have  been  added — cocoa  mats, 
pillow  cases,  whisk  brooms,  sanitary  swabs, 
deck  swabs,  felt  mattresses,  inner-spring  mat¬ 
tresses,  triangular  mops,  and  wall  and  ceiling 
mops.  We  estimate  that  orders  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  during  the  past  year  have 
yielded  wages  to  blind  people  amounting  to 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

A  new  industry  has  been  developed  by  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  which  gives  considerable 
promise.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  U.  S. 
Rubber  Company,  a  special  design  of  new 
rubber  link  mat  has  been  perfected,  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  blind 
labor.  Twenty-five  workshops  are  now  man¬ 
ufacturing  link  mats.  This  industry  requires 
little  capital  to  initiate,  and  the  processes  are 
easily  learned  by  blind  people.  Furthermore, 
as  it  is  largely  an  assembly  job,  the  product 
may  be  standardized  so  that  all  mats  are  of  a 
uniformly  good  quality. 


Library  Service  and  Home  Teaching 

The  Foundation  has  always  been  interested 
in  promoting  library  service  for  the  blind. 
One  of  our  first  projects  was  to  perfect  ma¬ 
chinery  for  interpointing  which  resulted  in 
reducing  the  bulk  and  expense  of  braille 
books  by  upwards  of  40  per  cent.  The 
Foundation  then  induced  Congress  to  pass 
the  Pratt-Smoot  law  under  which  $100,000  is 
appropriated  annually  for  embossed  books 
which  are  circulated  by  the  libraries.  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  could  not 
make  satisfactory  use  of  embossed  books,  the 
Foundation  developed  the  Talking  Book.  It 
took  the  lead  in  a  co-operative  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  adequate  appropriations  for  the  Talking 
Book.  The  appropriations  have  been  in¬ 
creased  from  $75,000  in  1935  to  $225,000  in 
1940.  Congress  has  authorized  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $250,000,  but  unfortunately  at  present 
the  appropriation  is  $25,000  short  of  this 
amount.  Every  home  teacher  should  help  in 
getting  the  Talking  Book  appropriation  up 
to  the  amount  limited  by  law.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  make  it  your  business  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  local  Congressman  or 
U.  S.  Senator  and  tell  him  about  the  Talking 
Book,  for  if  the  members  of  Congress  realize 
the  value  of  the  Talking  Book,  I  am  sure 
adequate  funds  will  be  made  available.  Per¬ 
haps  you  know  some  blind  person  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  a  member  of  Congress,  who 
could  help  in  this  endeavor. 

The  Talking  Boo\  Increases  the 
Usefulness  of  the  Home  Teacher 

When  the  Talking  Book  library  was  first 
started,  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  home  teachers  that  the  Talking  Book 
might  supplant  braille  and  make  unnecessary 
much  of  the  work  of  the  home  teacher.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  average  home  teacher  now  real¬ 
izes  that  the  Talking  Book  increases  her  use¬ 
fulness  by  enabling  her  to  bring  to  many  of 
her  clients  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  reading 
which  no  amount  of  instruction  in  finger 
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reading  could  have  brought  to  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them.  While  the  Talking  Book 
will  never  take  the  place  of  braille,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  in  several  libraries,  such 
as  those  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  circulation  equals  the  braille  cir¬ 
culation.  In  one  large  library  in  the  South  the 
Talking  Book  circulation  is  twice  as  large  as 
the  braille  circulation. 

Talking  Bool \  Machines 

One  of  the  most  baffling  problems  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Talking  Book  was  how  to 
supply  the  machines  for  reading  them.  The 
WPA  has  co-operated  with  the  Foundation 
in  cutting  the  Gordian  knot.  Today,  of  the 
25,000  Talking  Book  machines  in  use  in  this 
country,  21,000  were  supplied  through  the 
WPA  project  sponsored  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  supervised  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  project  is 
now  at  work  on  the  production  of  another 
1,000  machines.  To  date  there  have  been 
made  WPA  grants  for  the  construction  of 
Talking  Book  machines  and  Talking  Book 
accessories  aggregating  $1,120,500.  This  WPA 
project  is  also  assisting  with  the  repairs  of 
government-owned  machines.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  home  teachers  are  having  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  Talking  Book  machines  for 
all  their  clients.  I  think  there  are  few  states 
which  do  not  have  a  reserve  supply  of  ma¬ 
chines,  so  no  blind  person  who  needs  a  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  machine  should  be  without  one. 
If  he  can  afford  to  purchase  a  machine,  he 
can  obtain  one  from  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  at  the  cost  of  manufacture. 


If  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  one,  the  home 
teacher  should  usually  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  government  machine  for  him. 

Talking  Book  Topics 

One  of  the  many  problems  connected  with 
bringing  a  maximum  of  library  service  to 
blind  people  is  the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  books  available.  The 
Foundation  has  for  five  years  published  a 
quarterly  magazine  known  as  Talking  Book 
Topics.  This  magazine  includes  reviews  of 
all  Talking  Books  issued  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  quarter.  It  is  sent  free  to  every  Talking 
Book  reader  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  obtain 
their  names  and  addresses.  About  20,000  ink- 
type  copies  are  now  being  circulated,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  expand  the  number  to  in¬ 
clude  all  readers.  We  realize  that  many  blind 
people  have  difficulty  in  getting  this  maga¬ 
zine  read  to  them.  We  could  not  afford  to 
make  a  free  distribution  of  the  magazine  on 
Talking  Book  records,  but  in  March,  1939, 
we  inaugurated  a  Talking  Book  edition  of 
Topics,  which  is  supplied  to  blind  people  at 
one  dollar  a  year.  This  subscription  does  not 
cover  the  entire  cost,  but  does  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  carry  on  its  publication.  We 
have  less  than  1,000  subscriptions  to  this  edi¬ 
tion.  I  feel  certain  that  many  hundreds  of 
Talking  Book  readers  do  not  know  that  the 
Talking  Book  edition  is  available.  Home 
teachers  can  help  by  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  readers  who  could  easily  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  the  one  dollar  subscription  price. 
Perhaps  seeing  people  would  like  to  subscribe 
to  the  Talking  Book  edition  of  Topics  for 
their  blind  friends. 
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By  Prudence  Patterson 


Blindness  in  mankind  is  as  old  as  the  race; 
its  causes,  manifold.  Not  until  the  very  recent 
past  in  the  more  progressive  countries  has 
there  been  notable  advance  in  its  prevention 
and  remedial  skill  for  its  alleviation.  In  every 
land  today,  there  are  still  far  too  many  causes 
for  blindness  which  need  not  have  been :  wars, 
common  accidents,  industrial  hazards,  social 
and  epidemic  diseases,  inadequate  medical 
and  surgical  care,  poverty,  superstition,  and 
ignorance.  A  little  while  ago,  before  doctors 
had  learned  how  to  destroy  the  gonorrhea 
germ  in  the  eyes  of  the  new-born,  many 
children  were  condemned  to  well-nigh  irreme¬ 
diable  and  lifelong  blindness;  now,  because 
the  life  expectancy  of  every  individual  is 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in 
recorded  history,  people  become  blind  in  the 
middle  and  later  years  of  life  from  diseases 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  they  would  not 
have  lived  long  enough  to  develop.  In  spite 
of  gains  made  in  the  fields  of  prevention  and 
treatment,  we  must  face  the  hard  fact  that 
there  always  will  be  some  blindness  in  the 
world. 

Throughout  uncounted  generations,  blind¬ 
ness,  like  death,  has  been  no  respecter  of  per¬ 
sons — only  less  certain.  It  came  alike  to  king 
and  priest,  to  rich  and  poor.  Today,  it  strikes 
first  and  hardest  at  the  weak  and  most  de¬ 
fenseless,  and  the  folkways  of  every  land 
have  always  determined,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
role  and  the  status  of  the  blind.  They  became, 
in  minds  of  the  people,  poets,  saints,  clair¬ 
voyants,  prostitutes,  and  beggars.  These  roles 
were  their  right,  laid  upon  them  by  the  cul¬ 
ture  patterns  of  a  society  which  was  not 

1  A  paper  presented  at  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  September,  1940. 


awake  to  the  knowledge  that  the  blind  do  not 
form  a  caste  or  class;  that  they  are  as  in¬ 
dividual  as  other  members  of  the  species;  and 
that  they  might  have  some  wish  to  choose 
their  own  place  in  life  or  maintain  one  al¬ 
ready  established. 

Because  of  profound  and  stirring  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  world’s  history,  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ushered  in  a  new 
era;  and  the  birth-hour  of  many  social  move¬ 
ments,  so  long  in  gestation,  came  at  last.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  at  a  time 
of  such  quickening,  society  should  begin  to  be 
aware  of  the  needs  of  the  blind.  Happily,  men 
began  first  to  reason  together  about  the  plight 
of  the  children  who,  for  so  long,  had  been 
thought  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  just  wrath 
of  the  deity  in  punishment  for  the  sins  of  their 
fathers.  Before  a  third  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  gone  by,  three  residential  schools  for 
blind  children  has  been  set  up  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States;  and  others 
quickly  followed  in  various  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion  over  the  country.  This  was  years  before 
there  was  free  education  available  to  all  the 
children  of  the  nation;  and  therefore  far  too 
early  for  the  idea  of  classes  for  the  blind  in 
normal  public  schools  or  special  classes  for 
partially  seeing  children  to  have  caught  hold 
of  the  imagination  of  far-thinking  educators 
and  sociologists. 

But  the  throwing  open  of  educational  op¬ 
portunities  to  blind  children  drew  in  its  wake 
a  baffling  set  of  new  problems.  What  were 
the  “educated”  blind  to  do  when  their  school 
years  were  over?  Where  were  they  to  go? 
What  was  to  be  done  for  those  persons  who 
had  become  blind  after  they  were  too  old  to 
attend  the  residential  schools?  Many  of  the 
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adult  blind  needed  most  desperately  to  earn 
their  own  livings  but  far  too  few  of  them 
were  trained  to  hold  jobs  of  any  kind.  What 
was  to  be  done?  Were  the  schools  to  become 
not  only  places  for  special  education  and  train¬ 
ing  for  the  young,  but  hospices  for  the  indi¬ 
gent  blind  until  they  should  become,  like 
the  almshouses,  overcrowded  with  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  hoard  ?  This,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  many  years  before  anyone  had  thought 
of  special  workshops  for  the  handicapped  or 
vocational  guidance  which  might  lead,  after 
specific  and  intensive  training,  to  individual 
placement  in  regular  channels  of  the  world’s 
work.  This,  too,  was  long,  long  before  society 
had  recognized  the  prerogative  of  its  variously 
handicapped  members  to  the  essentials  of  life 
when  they,  or  those  legally  responsible  for 
them,  could  not  provide  these.  There  was  no 
outdoor  relief  for  the  blind  in  those  days. 

By  1882,  the  situation  was  becoming  acute. 
At  that  time,  it  was  decided  to  try  out  an 
experiment  already  begun  in  England  some 
thirty  years  earlier,  that  of  sending  visitors, 
or  teachers  into  the  homes  of  the  adult  blind. 
This  was  a  marked  departure  from  tradition; 
and  it  is  significant  because  it  proved  to  be 
the  first  step  toward  a  planned  program  for 
the  adult  blind.  It  registered  an  important 
change  in  the  attitude  of  society  toward  its 
blind  members;  and,  though  the  evolution  of 
the  concept  has  been  painfully  slow,  there 
has  been  continuous  progress  ever  since  both 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  in  the  type 
of  services  offered. 

So  recent  is  the  launching  of  this  under¬ 
taking  that  there  is  scarcely  a  teacher  among 
us  who  has  not  met  or  known  intimately  at 
least  one  of  those  first  home  teachers  who 
pioneered  the  trail  for  us.  Many  of  them 
served  without  pay,  their  work  sponsored  by 
the  schools  for  the  blind;  but  so  well  did  they 
perform  their  chosen  tasks  that  the  program 
which  we  seek  to  carry  forward  today  was 
made  possible.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  the  chief  work  of  the  first  teach¬ 


ers  was  to  give  religious  comfort,  to  teach 
some  embossed  type  which  would  bring  the 
Bible  to  the  blind,  and  to  act  as  friendly  visi¬ 
tors  giving  “to  those  who  sat  in  darkness” 
neighborly  “cheer  and  sunshine”  which 
would  make  their  lot  more  bearable  “until 
such  time  when  they  should  be  called  home.” 

Ever  since  the  date  of  its  inception,  home 
teaching  has  been  a  form  of  social  work;  since 
it  indicates  that  a  fragment  of  society  has 
recognized  a  need  of  another  fragment  of 
itself  and  is,  through  recognition  of  its  obliga¬ 
tion,  endeavoring  to  do  something  about  it. 
Through  the  years,  as  work  for  the  blind  as 
a  whole  has  developed,  and  as  the  entire 
program  of  social  work  has  unfolded,  the 
work  of  the  visiting,  or  home,  teacher,  has 
grown  like  a  snowball.  Its  more  social  aspects 
have  deepened  and  widened  until  we  who 
are  engaged  in  it  today  are  nothing  if  we  are 
not  social  workers. 

It  is  now  almost  sixty  years  since  home 
teaching  was  begun  in  America;  and  we  are 
the  heirs  of  all  that  those  years  have  pro¬ 
duced.  What  is  our  job  in  the  light  of  our 
inheritance  and  our  obligation? 

Because  of  the  various  set-ups  in  our  dif¬ 
ferent  fields,  private  and  public,  “job”  may 
mean  many  different  things  to  each  of  us; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that,  despite  the  different 
policies  of  our  sponsoring  agencies,  our  pur¬ 
poses  are:  (1)  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of 
maladjustments — emotional  and  material — in 
the  newly  blinded;  (2)  to  seek  to  readjust 
the  blind  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  better 
be  able  to  live  happily  and  usefully  in  a  world 
made  for  seeing  people;  (3)  to  interpret  the 
blind  to  the  seeing  and  promote  those  good 
manners  and  courtesies  which  may  make  for 
easier  and  more  pleasant  intercourse  between 
the  blind  and  the  seeing. 

With  what  tools  do  we  take  up  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  ? 

Most  of  us,  because  we  are  blind,  have 
already  faced  and  overcome  many  of  the 
problems  which  are  bewildering  the  pupil. 
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It  is  only  to  the  degree  that  we  are  able  and 
willing  to  use  the  experience  gained  through 
our  handicap  that  we  have  any  claim  of 
advantage  over  the  seeing  home  teacher  for 
the  blind.  We  who  have  bridged  the  chasm, 
should  hold  in  our  hands  the  builder’s  im¬ 
plements  ready  to  help  the  fellow-traveler 
who  comes  up  to  the  brink  and  calls  to  us. 

The  home  teacher  must  be  a  person  pos¬ 
sessed  of  strong  physical  health;  otherwise  she 
will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  strain  placed 
upon  her  energy  and  powers  of  endurance. 
She  must  be  able  to  withstand  the  vagaries 
of  weather  and  the  fatigue  of  long  hours  and 
still  retain  within  herself  untapped  resources 
which  can  be  called  upon  when  needed  to 
produce  the  maximum  of  efficiency. 

The  home  teacher  must  be  emotionally 
well-balanced  as  to  her  own  problems  in  order 
that  she  may  the  more  clearly  see  and  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  of  the  pupil  in  their  true 
character. 

The  teacher  should  present  such  a  personal 
appearance  as  to  cleanliness,  neatness  of  dress, 
and  good  grooming  as  will  make  her  readily 
acceptable  in  any  group.  She,  of  all  people, 
can  least  afiford  to  allow  herself  to  become 
careless  in  these  matters,  for  there  is  no  yard¬ 
stick  more  frequently  used  in  the  judging  of 
a  person’s  character  than  the  kind  of  personal 
appearance  one  makes. 

The  teacher  must  possess  a  genuine  liking 
for  people  and  a  wide  and  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  how  best  to  get  on  with  them 
because  she  will,  for  long  hours,  be  of  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  company  of  a  guide  or  assistant, 
because  she  will  have  supervisors  as  well  as 
fellow-workers  on  the  staff  of  the  agency, 
because  she  will  be  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  general  public,  and  because  the  lives  of 
her  pupils  will  follow  no  single  pattern  but 
many  and  divergent  ones.  With  all,  she  must 
have  a  well-oiled  sense  of  humor.  There  can 
be  no  place  in  the  mind  of  the  successful 
home  teacher  for  racial,  religious,  political, 
economic,  or  social  prejudices. 
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As  for  the  academic  requirements  for  the 
home  teacher,  one  cannot  be  too  rigid  since 
it  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  any  specific  cur¬ 
riculum  cannot,  of  itself,  produce  fool-proof 
guarantees  of  success  in  any  given  field  of 
social  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  as  time  passes,  and  as  the  whole 
scope  of  the  home  teaching  field  expands,  an 
ever  increasing  demand  should  be  made  that 
the  home  teacher  for  the  blind  bring  to  her 
job  qualifications  as  high  as  those  required 
of  seeing  workers  in  other  and  allied  branches 
of  social  work.  Regardless  of  what  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  qualifications  of  any 
particular  individual  upon  entering  the  field 
of  home  teaching,  she  should  require  herself 
to  keep  up  with  the  most  advanced  practices, 
not  only  in  her  chosen  field,  but  in  work  for 
the  blind  as  a  whole,  with  what  is  being  done 
with  and  for  other  handicapped  groups,  and 
especially  with  recent  trends  in  modern  social 
work. 

If  the  home  teacher  is  to  function  ade¬ 
quately,  she  must  understand  the  principles 
involved  in  the  practice  of  case  work;  how 
otherwise  can  she  hope  to  co-operate  with 
other  social  workers  for  the  ultimate  advan¬ 
tage  of  those  she  has  been  especially  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve?  Home  teaching  is  a  branch 
of  social  work,  not  the  whole  field.  The 
wise  home  teacher  will  make  use  of  the 
welfare  resources  in  her  territory  instead  of 
attempting  to  solve  personally  every  problem 
that  is  presented  to  her.  She  will  understand 
her  own  limitations  and  will  realize  that  she 
is  a  specialist,  perhaps  no  better  qualified  to 
do  the  work  of  the  general  case  worker  than 
is  that  individual  to  successfully  turn  her¬ 
self  into  a  home  teacher  by  some  trick  of 
magic.  The  teacher’s  function,  when  there  are 
other  resources  available  to  her,  is  that  of 
referring  the  pupil  in  need  to  the  division 
responsible  for  the  services  required. 

The  home  teacher  should  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  eye  diagnoses  and  prognoses 
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together  with  the  doctor’s  recommendations 
for  treatment,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that 
there  is  no  active  medical  social  worker  to  do 
the  follow-up  work.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  home  teacher  is  qualified  to  take  the 
place  of  a  medical  social  worker.  Quite  the 
contrary  is  true;  but  she  can  be  helpful  if 
she  is  informed  and  acts  intelligently.  Often 
she  may  find  that  she  must  help  carry  on  this 
most  important  work;  and  she  should  there¬ 
fore  seek  to  acquire  all  information  possible. 

The  teacher,  too,  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  relief  set-up  in  her  district;  she  must  be 
able  to  tell  her  pupils  where  to  go  for  as¬ 
sistance;  and,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  she 
must  be  able  to  interpret  practices  of  relief¬ 
giving  agencies  to  her  pupils  as  well  as  to  the 
public  at  large. 

Because  the  teacher  is  far  too  busy  with  her 
necessary  program  of  home  teaching  to  do 
anything  that  can  be  successfully  carried  on 
by  some  one  else,  she  should  be  able  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  supervise  an  active  corps  of  volunteers 
who,  under  her  guidance,  will  take  over  that 
part  of  her  job  which  is  known  as  simple 
“friendly  visiting.”  If  she  is  careful  in  the 
selection  of  these  volunteers,  and  in  the  as¬ 
signing  of  those  persons  for  them  to  visit,  and 
if  she  is  able  to  give  the  training  and  supervi¬ 
sion,  they  may  become  a  source  of  great  help 
to  her  and  a  comfort  to  the  blind  in  their 
homes. 

In  her  work  with  and  for  the  blind,  the 
home  teacher  has  a  tool  not  usually  permitted 
the  regular  case  worker.  She  is  a  teacher. 
As  such,  with  discretion,  she  may  employ 
educational  principles  of  suggestion  and 
motivation  not  allowed  the  case  worker. 
And  what  may  she  teach?  Anything  that 
may  help  her  reach  her  goal  of  being  of 
practical  service  to  the  blind:  braille,  Moon 
type,  the  use  of  the  script  board,  typewriting, 
the  manual  alphabet  for  the  deaf  blind,  the 
best  use  to  be  made  of  the  Talking  Book  ma¬ 
chine,  how  to  walk  with  a  guide,  how  to  find 
the  way  about  one’s  home,  how  to  perform 


personal  and  household  tasks,  how  to  use  the 
hands  for  various  skills — cleaning,  washing, 
ironing,  sewing,  mending,  crocheting,  knit¬ 
ting,  cooking — as  well  as  planning  menus, 
recipes,  budgets,  and  general  shopping  and 
marketing.  It  may  be  as  simple  a  thing  as  the 
accepted  manner  of  holding  a  cigarette,  or 
demonstrating  to  some  young  thing  that, 
though  blind,  she  can  learn  to  put  on  her 
own  make-up.  There  are  perhaps  scores  of 
other  things  which  the  home  teacher  brings 
to  her  pupils  in  their  proper  time.  Therein 
lies  the  case  work  in  home  teaching.  Nothing 
must  be  taught  or  given  until  the  way  for 
its  acceptance  has  been  prepared.  Sometimes, 
in  our  eagerness  to  do  something,  we  do  the 
wrong  thing.  Once  a  pupil  of  mine  told  me 
that  she  wanted  to  find  a  nice  fellow  who 
would  marry  her  and  be  good  to  her.  We 
gave  her  a  Talking  Book  machine.  It  was 
back  in  our  office  before  a  week  was  out. 

Where  the  set-up  will  permit  of  it,  not  the 
least  important  of  the  home  teacher’s  tasks  is 
so  to  train  certain  of  her  pupils  that  they  may 
the  more  profitably  take  a  place  in  a  sheltered 
workshop  for  the  blind. 

The  teacher  must  be  familiar  with  library 
services  for  the  blind,  with  braille  books  and 
Talking  Books,  with  free  magazines. 

But  why  tell  you  more?  You  who  are  work¬ 
ing  in  this  field  know  that  the  home  teacher 
may  do  anything,  teach  anything  that  will 
enable  her  to  accomplish  her  three-fold  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  maladjustments,  readjust¬ 
ing,  and  interpreting.  In  her  role  as  teacher, 
she  is  at  various  times,  besides  a  social  worker 
and  teacher,  a  friend,  an  adviser,  a  father 
confessor.  She  probably  knows  her  pupils 
better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world  knows 
them.  She  is  constantly  striving  to  make  her 
services  fit  the  needs.  Karl  de  Schweinitz  has 
said,  “Case  work  is  the  art  of  helping  people 
out  of  trouble.”  Who  among  us  does  not 
practice  it;  and  who,  other  than  the  trained 
home  teacher  is  better  qualified  to  work  with 
the  adult  blind  in  their  homes? 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND1 


By  Mary  I.  Curran 


When  our  committee  asked  me  to  prepare 
and  present  a  paper  on  this  subject,  I  accepted 
with  some  qualms,  hoping  I  should  be  able 
to  do  justice  to  a  topic  of  such  vast  scope. 
And  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  subsequent 
correspondence  and  research  have  strength¬ 
ened  my  conviction  of  the  enormity  of  the 
task  I  was  to  undertake.  One  fact  I  soon  real¬ 
ized,  however,  was  that,  despite  the  troubled 
condition  of  almost  the  entire  world  at  this 
time,  in  our  own  country,  at  least,  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  the  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness,  intelligent  understanding,  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  make  life  happier  and  more  worth 
the  living  for  the  millions  of  under-privileged 
and  less  fortunate  members  of  society.  I  am 
convinced,  too,  that,  so  far  as  the  blind  are 
concerned,  this  attitude  of  constructive  help¬ 
fulness  is  quite  general  throughout  the 
United  States,  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
educational  programs  conducted  by  our  na¬ 
tional  and  state  organizations  for  the  blind. 

But  this  volunteer  service  in  behalf  of  our 
cause  is  not  new.  Were  not  those  men  and 
women  who,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
conceived  the  idea  of  educating  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  were  responsible  for  the  opening  of 
schools  for  the  blind  at  Boston,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  volunteer  pioneers  of  the 
highest  order,  embarking  upon  a  new  and 
humane  venture?  It  was  right  and  logical 
that  the  work  for  the  blind  should  have  be¬ 
gun  with  the  education  of  blind  children, 
thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  that  equally 
important  and  much  larger  task  of  caring 
for  the  adult  blind.  How  firmly  that  early 
foundation  was  laid,  and  how  well  many  of 

1 A  paper  presented  at  the  Eastern  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers,  September,  1940. 


our  blind  men  and  women  have  justified  the 
faith  in  their  cause  which  those  early  friends 
of  the  blind  held  as  a  sacred  trust,  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us  and  needs  no  further 
elaboration  from  me;  except  to  reiterate  that 
this  phase  of  our  work,  in  common  with 
practically  every  other,  owes  its  inception  to 
some  small  group  of  far-sighted,  clear-think¬ 
ing  people,  who  were  confident  that,  given 
the  chance,  we  could  make  good,  and  who 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  give  us  that  chance. 

And  so  it  was  nearly  seventy  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  three  pioneer  schools  for  the 
blind  that  we  find  our  volunteer  workers 
organizing  themselves  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  adult  blind.  For  instance,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century,  the  Massachusetts  As¬ 
sociation  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind  was  established,  and  many  and 
varied  have  been  the  projects  which  it  has 
undertaken  with  outstanding  success,  which 
we  will  discuss  later  in  detail.  Simultaneously, 
other  groups  in  other  states  were  organizing 
to  assist  their  local  blind  people,  as  well  as 
smaller  groups  serving  the  blind  of  their 
cities.  A  great  impetus  was  given  the  work 
after  this  country  entered  the  World  War.  It 
was  feared  that  many  of  the  American  sol¬ 
diers  would  be  blinded,  and  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  helping  them,  many  patriotic  groups 
interested  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the 
civilian  blind,  learning  braille  and  familiar¬ 
izing  themselves  with  conditions,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  found  lacking  in  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  blind  when  the  boys  re¬ 
turned  from  war.  Fortunately,  as  we  know, 
the  number  of  those  blinded  as  a  result  of 
the  war  was  small;  but  the  seeds  of  kindness 
have  flourished  and  borne  fruit  to  a  degree 
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far  exceeding  even  the  most  optimistic  ex¬ 
pectations. 

Research  has  shown  me  that  some  form  of 
volunteer  service  is  carried  on  in  every  state 
represented  in  this  Conference.  The  volunteer 
worker  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  home 
teacher,  especially  where  the  newly  blinded 
adult  is  concerned;  for  the  kinship  of  blind¬ 
ness,  when  he  recognizes  it  for  the  first  time 
in  the  home  teacher,  often  does  more  to 
stimulate  his  interest  and  curiosity  and  the 
will  to  go  on  than  any  other  factor.  However, 
after  the  home  teacher  has  once  imbued  her 
pupil  with  the  courage  and  ambition  to 
achieve,  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  good  the  right  type  of  volunteer 
may  do,  to  bring  back  that  sense  of  normalcy 
and  balance  so  nearly  destroyed  by  the  loss 
of  sight. 

Before  discussing  the  different  volunteer 
groups  and  the  services  they  are  so  splen¬ 
didly  rendering  throughout  this  section  of 
the  country,  let  us  consider  first  those  qual¬ 
ities  most  essential  to  a  good  volunteer 
worker,  for  after  all,  it  is  the  individual 
workers  who  make  up  the  organizations.  As 
practically  all  of  our  work,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  that  done  by  the  Lions  Clubs  and  our 
church  guilds,  is  carried  on  by  women,  fol¬ 
lowing  that  old  precept  laid  down  by  our 
elders,  we  shall  consider  “Ladies  before  Gen¬ 
tlemen.” 

Mrs.  Smith  thinks  she  would  like  to  join 
a  society,  a  local  group,  to  help  the  blind.  Just 
what  motivates  this  desire  ?  Is  it  because  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  several  other 
ladies  of  her  bridge  club  are  members,  and 
because  their  names  frequently  appear  upon 
the  society  page  of  the  local  paper  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  work  for  the  blind,  where 
Mrs.  Smith  would  very  much  like  to  see  her 
name?  Or,  is  this  desire  born  of  a  higher 
motive — a  genuine  interest  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  help  the  blind  of  her  community  in 
any  and  every  way,  with  no  thought  of  re¬ 
ward  other  than  the  love  and  gratitude  of 


those  whose  lot  in  life  she  is  endeavoring  to> 
better?  To  the  credit  and  intelligence  of  our 
American  women,  especially  those  with  hours 
of  leisure  who  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
our  volunteer  associations,  let  me  state  that 
only  individuals  with  the  highest  ideals  and 
motives  could  have  accomplished  for  our 
blind  what  these  volunteer  groups  have  done. 
If,  at  the  outset  there  have  been  some  whose 
chief  reason  for  interesting  themselves  in  our 
cause  was  one  of  self-aggrandizement,  either 
their  outlook  has  been  changed  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  those  with  whom  they  have  worked 
and  the  lofty  purpose  of  the  work  itself,  or 
they  have  realized  their  own  ineptitude  and 
limitations  in  the  work  and  have  withdrawn 
from  it  gracefully. 

Now  what  do  we  look  for  in  a  good  volun¬ 
teer  worker?  She  must  be  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  for  its  own  sake.  She  must 
think  of  the  blind  people  she  is  trying  to  help, 
not  as  a  class,  but  as  individuals,  each  hav¬ 
ing  his  or  her  own  particular  problem  to 
solve.  She  must  be  sympathetic,  without  let¬ 
ting  her  sympathy  get  the  best  of  her.  She 
must  be  tactful,  cheerful,  informal  though 
dignified;  and  a  good  worker  will  not  only 
win  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  blind 
member  of  a  family,  but  will  endear  herself 
to  the  entire  family.  We  have  all  known  of 
cases  where  this  has  happened,  and  where 
the  sighted  members  of  a  family  of  a  blind 
person  have  benefited  as  they  never  would 
have,  but  for  a  volunteer  worker  for  the 
blind. 

All  groups  working  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind  should  work  in  close  co-operation  with 
their  state  organizations,  and  should  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  work  done  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  local  home 
teacher  or  field  worker  should  work  with 
them,  for  those  of  us  who  have  local  asso¬ 
ciations  in  our  communities,  know  how  much 
they  can  do  to  supplement  our  work  with 
some  of  the  things  which  we  cannot  do,  some 
for  lack  of  time  and  some  for  lack  of  funds. 
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We  will  always  find  such  groups  open  to 
suggestions,  and  whether  or  not  an  associa¬ 
tion  fills  the  needs  of  its  particular  commu¬ 
nity  depends  largely  upon  the  way  the  needs 
of  that  community  are  presented  to  it  by  the 
state  worker  or  home  teacher.  So  much  for 
our  local  associations,  made  up  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  highest  type  of  unselfish  Ameri¬ 
can  womanhood. 

It  was  indeed  a  fortunate  decision  for  the 
work  for  the  blind,  when,  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  Lions  International  chose  to  cham¬ 
pion  our  cause.  We  all  know  what  fine  work 
it  has  done  all  these  years.  Then,  too,  I  like 
the  idea  of  these  ioo  per  cent  American  gen¬ 
tlemen  giving  themselves  so  whole-heartedly 
to  our  work;  giving  a  zest  and  making  it 
seem  so  worthwhile.  I  am  always  glad  when 
I  hear  of  a  city  or  state  where  the  Lions  Clubs 
are  active,  for  I  know  that  the  blind  in  these 
communities  are  well  looked  after. 

More  recently  our  churches  have  rallied  to 
our  assistance  with  groups  of  volunteer 
workers,  as  evidenced  by  Jewish  Guilds, 
Friendly  Circles  sponsored  by  different  Prot¬ 
estant  denominations,  and  Catholic  Guilds 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Boston,  Hartford,  and 
Buffalo  dioceses.  These  church  groups,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  ministering  to  the  material  needs  of 
our  people,  can  do  much  to  uplift  their  spir¬ 
itual  condition.  Our  blind  people  have  much 
time  for  introspection — sometimes  far  too 
much,  when  that  introspection  is  warped  or 
misguided;  and  these  groups  have  done  a 
splendid  work  in  stabilizing  the  lives  of  those 
who  sat  in  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  dark¬ 
ness. 

Now  that  we  have  lined  up  our  volunteer 
workers,  let  us  ask,  “What  have  they  done  to 
justify  their  existence,  and  what  are  they  do¬ 
ing  now,  and  where?”  Mr.  MacEnnis  Moore, 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
who  is  familiar  with  this  type  of  work  and 
who  is  to  lead  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
will  tell  you  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
in  New  York  State  and  perhaps  one  or  two 


other  sections  that  I  have  been  unable  to  con¬ 
tact.  I  shall  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  some 
of  the  work  that  is  carried  on  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

In  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  associa¬ 
tions,  clubs,  and  circles  doing  volunteer  work. 
The  oldest  one  in  point  of  service  and  the 
one  that  has  achieved  the  most  outstanding 
successes  is,  as  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  which  was 
founded  by  a  group  of  Bostonians  in  1903. 
There  is  no  line  of  work  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  that  this  group  has  not 
pioneered  in:  Employment,  recreation,  finan¬ 
cial  help  in  the  form  of  gifts  and  loans,  leg¬ 
islation  concerning  prevention  of  blindness, 
and  finally  the  legislation  that  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  now  known  as  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  Blind.  As  an  employment  ex¬ 
periment,  the  Woolson  House  Industries 
were  started,  where  a  few  blind  women  were 
employed  sewing,  weaving,  and  caning 
chairs.  The  Massachusetts  Association  op¬ 
erated  this  shop  until  it  was  taken  over  by 
the  state  organization.  A  later  employment 
venture  has  been  the  Experiment  School  in 
Boston,  which  the  association  still  operates. 
The  Woolson  House  is  given  over  to  vaca¬ 
tion  purposes  during  the  month  of  July  or 
August,  and  many  women  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  week 
there.  The  Rogers  House  in  South  Boston, 
founded  in  1916,  serves  as  a  social  center  the 
year  round,  as  well  as  a  vacation  house  for 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  state  for  six  months 
of  the  year.  The  Loan  and  Aid  Committee 
of  this  association  makes  gifts  and  loans 
amounting  to  between  $5000  and  $6000  an¬ 
nually,  and  it  costs  the  association  about  $20,- 
000  to  care  for  all  its  activities. 

Another  volunteer  group  was  a  committee 
of  Worcester  people,  who  banded  together  to 
equip  and  maintain  a  home  for  blind  women, 
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founded  by  a  former  Perkins  pupil,  Miss 
Jenny  Partridge,  this  home  being  known  as 
the  Jenny  Partridge  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Blind.  This  home  accommodates  thirteen  or 
fourteen  blind  women,  and  the  care  and 
kindness  shown  these  people,  many  of  them 
in  their  declining  years,  is  something,  the 
very  thought  of  which  would  warm  your 
heart.  Two  other  cities  in  Massachusetts 
where  volunteer  work  has  been  carried  on 
for  more  than  thirty  years  are  Springfield 
and  New  Bedford.  In  both  instances,  the 
interest  in  our  work  was  stimulated  by  two 
illustrious  citizens,  home  teachers  both  of 
them,  namely,  Miss  Mary  Grieve  of  New 
Bedford  and  Mr.  Edward  Schuerer  of  Spring- 
field.  Both  were  members  of  civic  groups, 
and  not  only  by  word  of  mouth  but  also  by 
example  and  actions  they  brought  home  to 
the  members  of  their  clubs  the  worthwhile¬ 
ness  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind 
of  their  cities.  These  groups,  together  with 
similar  ones  in  other  cities,  sponsor  reading 
circles,  sewing  circles,  and  social  gatherings, 
some  meeting  every  week,  some  every  two 
weeks,  and  some  once  a  month.  Each  group 
has  its  Christmas  party  and  its  summer  pic¬ 
nic.  The  number  and  efficiency  of  these 
groups  is  being  increased  all  the  time. 

In  Worcester,  my  home  city,  we  have  a 
very  efficient  association  which  does  much  to 
help  the  blind  of  our  entire  county,  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  weekly  sewing-circle,  periodic  sales 
throughout  the  county,  and  giving  vacations 
in  the  country  to  those  in  need.  Our  group  is 
much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Braille  Press,  and  in  common  with  many 
others,  has  been  very  generous  towards  this 
enterprise.  Other  cities  having  volunteer  serv¬ 
ice  include  Fall  River,  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
Haverhill,  Melrose,  Attleboro,  Cambridge, 
and  Taunton.  At  the  time  of  our  annual 
spring  sale  in  Boston,  and  on  one  or  two  oc¬ 
casions  when  we  have  held  sales  in  Worces¬ 
ter,  volunteer  groups  have  come  in  and  have 
practically  taken  over  the  salesroom,  a  dif¬ 


ferent  group  serving  each  day,  and  by  this 
means,  bigger  and  better  sales  have  resulted. 

Lions  Clubs  in  many  cities  are  doing  a 
splendid  work,  Camp  Allen  being  one  sam¬ 
ple  of  their  diligent  and  thorough  service.  I 
am  sure  you  all  recall  the  splendid  talks 
given  this  conference  two  years  ago  when  we 
met  at  Perkins  Institution,  by  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Lions  Club  and  by  Father  Con¬ 
nolly  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind.  The 
work  of  both  these  agencies  is  expanding 
steadily,  to  care  for  more  and  more  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  more  and  more  ways.  One  very  pleas¬ 
ant  aspect  of  this  expanding  service  is  that  it 
now,  much  more  than  formerly,  includes  our 
blind  men;  for  I  sometimes  feel  that  they  are 
left  out  of  things  which  is  doubly  hard  for 
them  who  formerly  led  such  active  and  use¬ 
ful  lives. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  Lions  Clubs  and  the 
wives  of  the  Lions  do  an  immeasurable 
amount  of  good  such  as  supplying  medical 
care,  glasses,  artificial  eyes,  vacations  when 
needed,  assisting  in  education,  helping  with 
sales,  both  in  the  finishing  and  selling  of  the 
articles,  and  doing  the  thousand  little  things 
the  paid  worker  would  do,  if  she  only  had  the 
time,  and  sometimes  the  money. 

This  paper  would  not  be  complete  with¬ 
out  mentioning  those  volunteer  transcribers 
for  the  Red  Cross,  who,  by  brailling  patterns, 
recipes,  religious  books  of  all  creeds,  and 
many  other  splendid  books  for  individual  and 
general  use,  bring  so  much  happiness  into  so 
many  lives. 

We  all  know  how  Mr.  Holmes  has  spon¬ 
sored  the  Friendship  Leagues,  and  I  think  I 
express  the  sentiments  of  all  present,  when  I 
say  that  if  Mr.  Holmes  sponsors  or  endorses 
them,  that  is  ample  proof  for  me  that  they 
are  worth  encouraging. 

In  the  foregoing,  I  have  tried  to  show  you 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  good  people 
of  this  section  of  our  country  are  rallying  to 
the  help  of  the  blind.  There  is  still  much  to 
be  done — room  for  many  more  reading,  sew- 
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ing,  and  friendly  circles;  much  still  to  be 
accomplished  by  our  Friendship  Leagues.  But 
the  untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  those 
already  enlisted  in  the  service  of  our  cause, 
are  a  guarantee  that  this  work  will  spread 


throughout  the  nation,  increasing  in  scope 
and  quality  of  service  rendered,  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  end  that  the  blind  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  may 
live  fuller,  more  useful,  and  happier  lives. 


DISCUSSION 
By  MacEnnis  Moore 


Among  the  stimulating  statements  made 
by  Miss  Curran  in  her  paper,  I  particularly 
want  to  remind  you  of  this  one : 

The  volunteer  worker  can  never  take  the  place 
of  the  home  teacher,  especially  where  the  newly- 
blinded  adult  is  concerned.  The  kinship  of 
blindness,  when  recognized  for  the  first  time  in 
the  home  teacher,  often  does  more  to  stimulate 
his  interest  and  curiosity  and  the  will  to  go  on, 
than  any  other  factor.  However,  after  the  home 
teacher  has  once  imbued  her  pupils  with  the 
courage  and  ambition  to  achieve,  there  is  al¬ 
most  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  good  the  right 
type  of  volunteer  may  do  to  bring  back  that 
sense  of  normalcy  and  balance  so  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  loss  of  sight. 

There  are  always  at  least  three  sides  to  the 
problem  of  volunteer  service:  the  needs  of 
those  blind  persons  who  are  to  be  helped; 
the  qualifications  of  the  volunteers  them¬ 
selves;  and  the  agency  in  a  position  to  work 
with  volunteers,  so  that  their  service  will  be 
constructive.  A  word  will  be  said  on  each  of 
these  aspects. 

The  blind,  like  all  other  people,  are  indi¬ 
viduals.  Their  blindness  does  not  make  them 
alike.  Degrees  of  independence  and  depend¬ 
ence  vary  greatly  in  the  blind  as  in  the  seeing. 
Just  because  a  person  is  blind,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  needs  or  wants  as¬ 
sistance  from  an  agency  or  an  individual. 
Furthermore,  most  blind  people  are  a  part  of 
a  family.  Therefore,  the  problem  occasioned 
by  their  blindness  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum. 
Any  service  by  an  agency  or  by  volunteers 


must  be  related  to  the  total  situation  in  a 
given  family.  Volunteers  should  always  real¬ 
ize  that  they  are  not  the  first  who  may  have 
become  interested  in  any  given  blind  person. 
What  has  gone  before  is  of  prime  importance 
and  usually  this  is  known  to  the  agency  in 
touch  with  the  blind  person. 

To  be  a  successful  volunteer  involves  more 
than  “good  intentions,”  and  more  than 
merely  money.  Any  group  or  individual  that 
merely  signs  a  check,  tends  to  lose  interest  in 
the  service  itself.  Paying  for  a  specific  service 
for  a  specific  blind  person  may  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  may  often  be  combined  effectively 
with  volunteer  work. 

Volunteers  owe  it  to  the  blind,  as  well  as 
to  the  agencies  with  which  they  work,  to  be 
reliable,  regular,  and  prompt.  Keen  disap¬ 
pointments  to  the  blind  have  resulted  from  a 
“last-minute”  cancellation  of  an  engagement 
by  a  seeing  person.  Any  confidences  the  blind 
may  give  must  be  respected.  Volunteers  work¬ 
ing  with  agencies  become  a  part  of  these 
agencies  and  must  be  willing  to  accept  direc¬ 
tion  and  to  conform  to  the  accepted  standards 
and  ethics  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Before  an  agency  accepts  volunteers,  it 
should  know  that  it  can  give  them  work  to 
do  which  is  worth  doing.  Many  volunteers 
have  been  lost  to  various  fields  of  social  work 
by  their  having  been  reduced  to  mere 
“flunkies.”  While  it  is  true  that  not  all  vol¬ 
unteers  can  do  all  things,  yet  it  is  also  true 
that  most  of  them  recognize  their  own  limita- 
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tions  and  know  that  they  cannot  expect  to  do 
the  same  things  as  are  required  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  staff.  Interviews  before  a  volunteer 
begins  work,  followed  by  competent  super¬ 
vision  on  the  part  of  the  agency,  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding.  Volunteers 
are  individuals,  too.  Therefore  they  enter 
work  for  the  blind  with  varying  capabilities. 
Agencies  should  be  prepared  to  reward  com¬ 
petent  volunteer  service  with  more  responsi¬ 
bility — if  that  is  what  the  volunteer  wants. 

Home  teachers  can  have  a  real  influence 
with  volunteers  in  helping  to  direct  their 
energies.  Too  often  we  find  that  the  first 
thing  volunteers  want  to  do  is  bring  groups 
of  blind  people  together  and  give  them  a 
party.  Blindness,  alone,  is  seldom  a  basis  for 


social  contacts.  While  it  takes  more  time  and 
imagination,  it  certainly  means  a  great  deal 
more  to  individual  people  if  volunteers  help 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  the  things 
they  would  like  to  do  (going  to  church,  go¬ 
ing  to  club  meetings,  going  to  lodge,  etc.) 
rather  than  limiting  social  contacts  to  groups 
of  blind  people. 

Herding  a  group  of  blind  people  to  a  con¬ 
cert  is  another  favorite  pastime  of  some  peo¬ 
ple.  How  much  better  it  would  be — and  again 
the  home  teachers  can  help — if  people  had 
the  imagination,  thoughtfulness,  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  to  make  the  price  of  two  tickets 
available  to  individual  blind  people  so  they 
can  buy  tickets  and  go  sit  where  and  with 
whom  they  like. 


“JEWISH  BRAILLE  REVIEW"  SHORT  STORY  COMPETITION 


JEWISH  BRAILLE  REVIEW  SHORT 
STORY  COMPETITION 

As  part  of  its  tenth  anniversary  celebration, 
the  Jewish  Braille  Review  will  hold  a  short 
story  competition  for  the  adult  blind  of  the 
United  States,  South  America,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire. 

Separate  awards  of  twenty-five  dollars,  fif¬ 
teen  dollars,  and  ten  dollars  will  be  given  to 
the  authors  in  each  of  these  areas  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  submit  stories  of  the 
highest  merit. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  prizes,  a  gold  medal 
to  be  known  as  }.  B.  R.  Helen  Keller  Medal 
for  Literary  Excellence  will  be  awarded  to 
the  author  of  one  of  the  three  first  prize 
stories  considered  by  the  judges  to  be  of  out¬ 
standing  merit. 

Readers  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Review  who 
live  in  other  parts  of  the  world  than  the  desig¬ 
nated  contest  areas  above  named,  will,  for 
purposes  of  the  competition  be  classified  as  if 
they  were  citizens  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  first  prize  story  from  each  competitive 
region  will  be  translated  into  English  and 
Spanish  for  possible  publication  in  the  United 
States  and  South  America. 

Efforts  will  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  prize¬ 
winners  to  sell  their  stories  to  letter-press 
periodicals. 

The  announcement  of  the  final  awards  will 
be  made  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Jewish 
Braille  Review;  thereafter,  in  the  leading 
braille  magazines  as  well  as  in  the  general 
press. 

Rules  of  the  competition  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  stories  from  the  United  States  and 
South  America  must  be  received  by  the 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Review  on 
or  before  May  i,  1941. 

2.  Manuscripts  from  the  British  Empire 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  editor  on  or  before 
June  1,  1941. 


3.  Stories  should  contain  not  less  than  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  words  or  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred  words. 

4.  Manuscripts  must  be  typewritten  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

5.  Manuscripts  must  be  signed  by  pen  name 
only. 

6.  A  sealed  envelope  containing  the  full 
name  and  address  as  well  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  pen  name  must  be  enclosed 
with  each  manuscript. 

7.  Each  manuscript  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement,  signed  by  an  executive 
of  a  welfare  organization  for  the  blind, 
or  clergyman  of  the  community  where 
the  contestant  resides,  certifying  that 
name  given  in  the  sealed  envelope  is 
that  of  the  author  of  the  manuscript 
submitted;  also  that  the  author  is  blind. 

8.  Competitors  are  advised  to  keep  carbon 
copies  of  their  stories  as  none  can  be  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Jewish  Braille  Review. 

9.  The  decision  of  the  judges,  must,  of 
course,  be  accepted  as  final. 

10.  All  manuscripts  for  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  as  follows:  J.  B.  R. 
Tenth  Anniversary,  P.  O.  Box  36,  Morris 
Heights  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  is  now 
printing  The  American  Legion  in  braille. 
The  braille  magazine,  which  started  with  the 
October  issue,  is  a  complete  copy  of  the  ink- 
print  issue  with  the  exception  of  advertise¬ 
ments.  Information  about  this  publication, 
which  is  approximately  the  size  of  Reader’s 
Digest,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Clover- 
nook  Home  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

Inkprint  copies  of  the  1940  Address  Guide¬ 
book  for  the  Blind  are  now  available  from 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
They  are  priced  at  20  cents  per  copy. 
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Outlook 
for  the  Blind 

15  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address ,  giving 
both  old  and  neve;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
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THE  UNKNOWN  FUTURE 

We  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  facing 
an  unknown  future  as  an  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  of  events  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  important  that  social  workers  in  public 
and  private  enterprises  should  face  their  pres¬ 
ent  responsibilities  and  their  future  obliga¬ 
tions  with  clear  minds  and  resolute  convic¬ 
tions.  The  public  welfare  departments  and 
the  private  charitable  organizations  will  be 
called  upon  as  never  before  to  help  ease  the 
shocks  which  human  beings  will  suffer,  either 
by  reason  of  carnage  and  destruction  or  by 
reason  of  the  fear  of  these  things,  or  because 
of  the  changes  which  this  destruction  will 
bring  about. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  four  propositions 
which  I  think  will  help  the  social  worker  to 
see  his  way  a  little  clearer  in  a  world  which 
is  full  of  chaos  and  divided  counsels. 

First:  A  social  worker  should  clearly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  basic  issue  which  faces  every 
human  being  on  the  globe  is  whether  or  not 
individual  liberty  shall  be  destroyed,  either 
for  many  generations  or  for  all  time. 

Second:  A  social  worker  must  be  prepared 
for  severe  trials  ahead  in  defense  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  individual  liberty,  and  he  must  help 
to  prepare  the  people  that  he  serves  and  the 


community  in  which  he  works  for  these  trials.. 

With  stupendous  tasks  government,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  social  work  organizations  must 
organize  themselves  so  as  to  maintain  the 
highest  standard  of  efficiency  that  is  humanly 
possible. 

Third:  The  civilian  population  is  bearing 
the  brunt  of  destruction  in  the  war  abroad, 
not  the  armed  forces.  So,  my  third  point  has 
to  do  with  the  strengthening  of  our  democracy 
at  home  and  the  maintenance  of  our  social 
welfare  program.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
social  welfare  gains  that  we  have  achieved, 
particularly  during  the  last  decade,  should  not 
be  maintained  and  strengthened.  Surely,  it 
would  be  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all  if  Amer¬ 
ica  should,  in  the  midst  of  her  preparations 
to  defend  her  way  of  life,  seriously  weaken  or 
destroy  the  thing  she  prepares  to  defend. 

Fourth:  The  social  worker,  along  with  all 
thoughtful  citizens,  must  think  about  and 
plan  for  the  kind  of  economic  and  govern¬ 
mental  organization  which  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  when  the  war  is  over.  The  problem 
is  to  protect  the  masses  of  people  without 
destroying  the  liberty  of  the  individual  per¬ 
son.  No  greater  challenge  ever  faced  a 
democratic  people. — William  Hodson  in 
Better  Times,  November  29,  1940. 


HOME  TEACHERS’ 
PROCEEDINGS 

This  issue  begins  publication  of  the  papers 
presented  at  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers,  which  held  its  biennial  convention 
September  1940.  The  remainder  of  the  papers 
presented  at  this  conference  will  appear  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind . 

Some  of  these  conference  papers  have  al¬ 
ready  been  published  in  braille  in  The  Home 
Teacher,  and  will,  therefore,  be  omitted  from 
the  braille  edition  of  the  Outloo\. 

The  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers 
plans  to  issue  a  separate  edition  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  its  conference  in  the  spring. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


FOUNDATION  FIELD  SERVICE 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare  of  Maine,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  has  been  engaged  in  a 
study  of  blindness  in  Maine. 

Field  service  has  also  been  given  in  recent 
months  by  the  members  of  the  Foundation 
staff  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  in  New  Hampshire  at  the  request  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Association  for  the 
Blind,  in  New  Jersey  at  the  request  of  a 
group  of  public  spirited  citizens  interested  in 
the  blind,  and  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Social  Welfare  Society. 

A  member  of  the  Foundation’s  staff  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  survey  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  included  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  building  and  grounds  together 
with  a  study  of  teachers  and  pupils  and  of 
the  curriculum  now  in  force.  The  Foundation 
is  also  undertaking  a  survey  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind  of  the  State  Schools  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at  Romney,  West 
Virginia.  This  survey  is  being  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  School 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

HELEN  KELLER  LECTURES 

Because  of  the  numerous  requests  Dr. 
Helen  Keller  has  been  receiving  from  various 
clubs  throughout  the  country  to  appear 
under  their  auspices  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities,  she  is  now  devoting  a  limited  time 
to  such  meetings.  She  has  recently  appeared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Women’s  Clubs  in  New  Castle,  In¬ 
diana,  and  Paris,  Illinois;  the  Lions  Clubs  in 
Wheeling  and  Bluefield,  West  Virginia,  and 


Lynchburg,  Virginia;  and  the  Junior  Civic 
League,  Sayre,  Pennsylvania.  Beginning  Feb¬ 
ruary  14  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  Dr.  Keller 
will  appear  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  then  continue 
through  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  on  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  she  will  appear  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Fol¬ 
lowing  her  visit  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Dr.  Keller 
will  make  appearances  in  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Program  plans  for  the  two  sessions  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  June  1  to  7,  are  announced  by 
Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn,  Philadelphia.  Both  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  and  the  Foundation  sponsor  meetings 
at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
as  associate  groups  of  the  Conference.  Dr. 
Ellen  C.  Potter,  medical  director,  N.  J.  De¬ 
partment  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  Tren¬ 
ton,  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  joint 
program  committee  planning  the  meetings. 
Miss  Kohn,  consultant  on  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  Philadelphia  County  Board  of  As¬ 
sistance,  is  vice-chairman  responsible  for 
planning  the  meetings  of  the  Foundation. 

“What  are  the  Needs  of  the  Blind — Ade¬ 
quate  Budgetary  Provisions”  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  first  meeting  to  be  held  Tuesday, 
June  3  from  2  to  3:30  o’clock  when  Dr.  Pot¬ 
ter  will  preside  at  a  panel  discussion.  Those 
who  will  take  part  in  the  panel  include:  Miss 
Bertha  Hanford,  Director,  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
County  Welfare  Board  of  St.  Louis  County, 
Duluth,  Minn.;  Miss  Anne  Stephens,  New 
Hampshire  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
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Concord;  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Social  Re¬ 
search  Secretary,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York;  George  Blaetus,  Field 
Supervisor,  Nebraska  Board  of  Control,  Nor¬ 
folk;  Evan  Parker,  District  Representative, 
Indiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  In¬ 
dianapolis;  and  a  representative  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Security 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Kohn  will  preside  at  the  second  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  Friday,  June  6  from  2  to  3:30 
o’clock  when  “Is  Public  Assistance  a  Social 
Handicap  to  the  Blind?”  will  be  discussed. 
Hugh  R.  Jackson,  Acting  First  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner,  Department  of  Welfare,  City  of 
New  York,  will  be  the  first  speaker,  giving 
his  point  of  view  as  a  public  assistance 
administrator.  The  second  speaker  will  be 
George  F.  Meyer,  Chief  Executive,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  who 
will  present  a  paper  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
service  program,  and  the  final  paper  will  be 
given  by  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary,  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Sal¬ 
mon’s  talk  will  be  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
private  agency. 

DRAMATIC  ARTS  PROJECT 

The  Foundation’s  project  to  make  training 
in  dramatics  an  integral  part  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  in  all  schools  for  the  blind  across  the 
country  is  well  under  way.  This  work, 
financed  by  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant, 
and  known  officially  as  a  dramatic  arts  proj¬ 
ect,  springs  from  a  year  of  experimentation 
sponsored  by  M.  C.  Migel,  president  of  the 
Foundation,  in  schools  in  Maryland,  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  Ohio,  and  an  intensive  teachers’ 
training  course  last  summer  at  Monroe,  N.  Y. 
With  the  new  term  three  specially  trained 
dramatic  instructors  will  start  tours  which, 
before  the  middle  of  June,  will  initiate  train¬ 
ing  courses  in  twelve  schools  for  the  blind. 
These  schools  are  situated  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Baton  Rouge,  and 
Scotlandville,  La.,  Vinton,  la.,  Janesville, 


Wis.,  Bathgate,  N.  D.,  Romney,  W.  Va., 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Salem,  Ore., 
and  Vancouver,  Wash.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped 
that  in  two  or  three  years  every  school  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  will  have  a 
trained  member  of  its  faculty  assigned  during 
part  time  to  give  dramatic  coaching  to  its 
pupils. 

FOURTH  EDITION  OF  DIRECTORY 

The  Foundation  announces  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Directory  of 
Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  This  edition  has  been  prepared 
by  Helga  Lende,  Librarian  of  the  Foundation, 
and  contains  150  pages.  The  Directory  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  use  of  social  workers  and  others 
interested  in  the  blind  a  symposium  of  na¬ 
tional  and  local  activities  carried  on  for  the 
welfare  of  sightless  persons  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

MEETING  OF  TRUSTEES 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  held  at 
the  Foundation  headquarters  on  December 
12,  1940,  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Otis  W.  Cald¬ 
well  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Garfield  D.  Merner,  of  San 
Mateo,  California,  was  elected  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Merner  is  the  trustee  of  a  foundation 
which  is  in  the  name  of  his  deceased  son, 
David  Robinson  Merner,  and  which  lends 
money  to  provide  an  education  for  young 
people  who  otherwise  could  not  afford  it. 
Besides  being  a  member  of  numerous  clubs 
and  organizations,  he  is  chairman  of  the 
section  on  Latin-American  relations  of  the 
Commonwealth  Club. 

Mr.  Merner  was  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  book  exhibit  at  the 
San  Francisco  World’s  Fair,  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Peace  Ex¬ 
hibit.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair. 
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MARY  WHITE  EASTMAN 

Born  October,  1871,  Mary  White  Eastman 
entered  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  in 
1884,  graduated  June,  1892,  acted  as  pupil 
teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  later 
became  teacher  of  the  ungraded  class,  dealing 
particularly  with  “problem”  cases.  Her  most 
conspicuous  education  service  was  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Sam  W.  Bean,  who  lost  both  sight  and 
hearing  at  thirteen  through  an  accident.  Miss 
Eastman  showed  exceptional  ability  in  han¬ 
dling  this  case,  helping  her  student  even  to  a 
partial  recovery  of  speech.  After  Sam  Bean’s 
graduation  in  1919,  Miss  Eastman  again  took 
full  charge  of  the  ungraded  group,  continuing 
in  that  capacity  until  her  resignation,  due 
largely  to  impaired  health,  early  in  1927.  Her 
interest  in  blind  pupils  continued  after  her  re¬ 
tirement;  Miss  Eastman  did  some  work  as 
home  teacher  at  her  own  expense  until  failing 
health  compelled  her  to  give  up  all  activities. 

Miss  Eastman’s  outstanding  quality  as  a 
teacher  was  her  unfailing  sympathy  and 
understanding.  She  frequently  accomplished 
by  patience  what  others  failed  to  do  with 
more  advanced  training  and  greater  technical 
skill.  Possessed  of  unusual  dramatic  ability, 
she  was  capable  of  imparting  her  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  character  and  personal  traits  to  even 
seriously  defective  children  and  getting  from 
them  a  response  that  was  really  exceptional. 
At  least  twice  a  year  she  staged  a  special  en¬ 
tertainment  in  which  each  child  had  at  least 
some  small  part. 

Because  of  financial  independence  Miss 
Eastman  was  able  to  attend  national  conven¬ 
tions  over  a  long  period  of  years  and  was  a 
conspicuous  figure,  especially  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
This  same  independence  enabled  her  to  do 
many  an  unrecorded  act  of  kindness  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  needy,  who  went  to  her  continuously 


both  for  aid  and  for  encouragement.  During 
her  more  than  thirty  years  of  service  as  pupil- 
teacher  and  as  teacher  of  “problem”  children, 
Miss  Eastman  had  the  unfailing  love  and  de¬ 
votion  of  her  pupils  and  endeared  herself  to  a 
wide  circle  of  friends. 

M.  ANGELO  McG  ALLOW  AY 

In  the  recent  death  of  M.  Angelo  McGallo- 
way,  Wisconsin  has  lost  a  valued  citizen.  For 
fifty  years  there  was  not  a  forward  step  taken 
in  work  for  the  blind  in  the  state  in  which 
Mr.  McGalloway  was  not  a  leader. 

On  a  beautiful  spring  day  when  he  was 
ten  years  of  age,  his  sight  suddenly  went  out 
without  warning.  Throughout  life  he  always 
met  the  fact  of  blindness  more  than  half  way. 
The  following  will  illustrate:  On  another 
beautiful  spring  day  when  he  was  sixty  years 
of  age,  he  invited  friends  and  neighbors  to 
his  home  to  celebrate  with  him  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  loss  of  sight.  He  treated  it 
as  a  happy  occasion — fifty  years  of  over¬ 
coming  a  handicap. 

Mr.  McGalloway’s  chief  vocation  was  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  extracts  and  per¬ 
fumes.  By  the  time  he  was  sixty  years  of  age 
he  had  accumulated  a  competence  sufficient  to 
care  for  his  later  years. 

He  it  was,  who  was  the  chief  factor  in 
building  up  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Janesville,  an 
organization  that  is  looked  to  for  counsel  by 
state  authorities. 

He  it  was,  who  proposed  to  the  Alumni 
Association  the  plan  for  a  revolving  fund — a 
fund  which  now  amounts  to  eight  thousand 
dollars  and  has  helped  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  blind  people  to  become  more  or  less  self- 
supporting. 

And  he  it  was,  who  was  instrumental  in 
securing  legislation  which  established  a  Sum¬ 
mer  Vocational  School  for  adults  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
McGalloway  was  principal  of  the  summer 
sessions  for  fifteen  years. 
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Mr.  McGalloway’s  fondest  hopes  were  real¬ 
ized  when  work  for  adult  blind  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1924,  a  work  that  is  still  continuing. 

At  the  age  of  sixty  Mr.  McGalloway  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  State  School  as  its 
field  worker.  During  the  fifteen  years  that 
followed,  his  assiduous  efforts  materially  in¬ 
creased  attendance  at  the  school. 

That  which  gave  Mr.  McGalloway  the 
most  satisfaction  was  the  fact  that  for  a  third 
of  a  century  his  home  was  a  Mecca  for  the 
blind  of  the  state,  who  came  to  him  in  times 
of  perplexity.  No  one  will  ever  know  the 
number  who  left  that  home  with  a  “new 
lease  on  life.” 

In  a  word,  Mr.  McGalloway  was  a  good 
and  able  man  who  knew  how  to  translate  his 
visions  into  practical  actualities. 

W.  U.  Parks 


APPOINTMENTS 


NEW  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  Berks  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Miss  Mary  W. 
Rehr,  of  Reading,  as  its  new  superintendent. 

Miss  Rehr  enters  her  new  position  with 
splendid  qualifications  in  various  branches  of 
social  service  work.  She  has  been  employed  in 
such  work  since  1931  with  the  local  Welfare 
Federation  Social  Service  Exchange,  the  Men¬ 
tal  Health  Clinic,  and  the  Mother’s  Assistance 
Fund.  During  the  last  two  years  she  has  been 
an  assistant  supervisor  of  the  Berks  County 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance. 
She  has  also  been  active  in  woman’s  club 
work  of  both  the  County  and  State  Federa¬ 
tion,  holding,  from  time  to  time,  executive 
offices  in  both  groups.  A  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Berks  County  Branch  for 
a  number  of  years,  Miss  Rehr  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  local  problems. 


SUCCESS  NOTES 


SIGHTLESS  REPORTER 

Arthur  Sullivan,  famed  blind  reporter  who 
covered  the  disastrous  New  England  hurri¬ 
cane  of  1938  with  the  aid  of  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog,  told  a  nation-wide  CBS  audience  on  the 
Strange  As  It  Seems  program  Thursday, 
November  7,  that  “any  sightless  man  or 
woman  can  do  anything — provided  they 
make  up  their  mind  to  do  it.” 

Mr.  Sullivan’s  experiences  in  the  thick  of 
the  hurricane  were  dramatized  over  the  air. 
Tribute  was  paid  to  Boda,  his  Seeing  Eye 
dog,  who  protected  him  from  falling  trees 
and  dangling  high-tension  wires.  Mr.  Sullivan 
has  been  a  reporter  on  the  Bridgeport,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Sunday  Herald,  for  the  past  twelve 
years. 


WAR  BLIND  IN  ENGLAND 

The  arrangements  made  in  England  for 
the  war  blind  by  the  government  and  the 
societies  for  the  blind  are  that  the  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  of  serious  eye  injury  cases  will  be  carried 
out  by  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for  Blinded  Sol¬ 
diers,  Sailors,  and  Air  Men;  that  the  very  best 
medical  treatment  that  modern  science  knows 
will  be  given  in  every  case  to  restore  sight.  Of 
those  who  must  remain  blind  the  civilian 
cases  will  be  transferred  to  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  and  other  societies  for 
the  blind  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation, 
while  St.  Dunstan’s  will  give  these  services  to 
all  the  men  and  women  of  the  regular  war 
services  and  auxiliary  units. 

St.  Dunstan’s  quarters  in  both  London  and 
Brighton  have  been  evacuated  because  of 
bombings,  and  they  have  been  decentralized 
into  hospitals  and  country  homes  throughout 
the  rest  of  England.  A  house  in  Dorset  has 
been  generously  loaned  to  St.  Dunstan’s  by 
Mr.  B.  C.  W.  Ruxton  of  New  York. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


In  carrying  out  the  nation-wide  volunteer 
activities  of  the  Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  on 
behalf  of  the  blind,  a  chairman  has  been 
named  to  each  of  the  Fraternity’s  nine 
provinces,  according  to  the  January  issue  of 
The  Anchora.  Outloo\  readers  will  also  be 
interested  in  seeing  “Librarian  for  the  Blind” 
by  Gertrude  Rider  Harpham  in  the  same 
issue  of  The  Anchora.  This  story  tells  of  Mrs. 
Harpham’s  work  for  twelve  years  as  Librarian 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Current  developments,  including  those  in 
Canada,  are  reported  as  follows  by  Mrs. 
Kinley  Orr,  of  Minneapolis: 

The  general  committee  of  the  Delta  Gamma 
alumnae  project  is  proud  to  report  that  Cana¬ 
dian  chapters,  in  spite  of  the  ever  increasing 
demands  of  war  work,  are  continuing  their  work 
in  aiding  the  blind.  One  chapter  in  Western 
Canada  which  has  not  done  work  for  the  blind 
previously  reports  the  start  of  a  project.  Three 
additional  Delta  Gamma  groups  in  the  United 
States  are  beginning  the  work,  also,  starting 
within  the  last  month. 

Among  the  radio  programs  carried  on  by 
volunteers  to  serve  the  blind  and  to  interest 
other  volunteers,  is  the  one  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Broadcast  Committee  of  the  Berkeley, 
California,  Lions  Club.  B.  Reede  Flardman, 
chairman  of  this  committee,  sends  the  follow¬ 
ing  report: 

Broadcasts  to  the  blind  were  inaugurated  over 
Station  KRE  in  Berkeley  nearly  five  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Bindt.  Last  November,  when  Mr. 
Bindt  found  it  no  longer  possible,  for  business 
reasons,  to  carry  on  this  broadcast,  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  was  assumed  by  the  Berkeley  Lions  Club. 

Our  broadcast  committee  is  composed  of 
seven  Club  members,  who  rotate  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  preparing  feature  events  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  first  ten  or  twelve  minutes  of  our 
fifteen  minute  broadcasts  are  devoted  to  inter¬ 
views  with  some  outstanding  sightless  persons, 


with  members  of  some  organization  serving  the 
blind,  or  in  discussion  of  some  legislative  pro¬ 
gram.  The  remaining  time  is  given  over  to  cov¬ 
ering  the  activities  of  the  Delta  Gamma  Blind 
Recreational  Center  and  various  blind  organiza¬ 
tion  meetings.  We  are  planning  the  introduction 
of  a  serial  story  once  a  month,  centering  around 
the  life  of  some  mythical  visually  handicapped 
person.  Each  episode  will  be  complete,  but  the 
same  characters  will  be  used  in  each  succeeding 
story.  We  hope  to  use  talented  blind  persons  for 
most  of  the  characters.  We  have  had  fine  co¬ 
operation  from  all  who  have  been  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  broadcasts.  We  believe  this  a  rare 
opportunity  to  serve  in  the  chosen  field  of  Lions 
International,  namely,  assistance  to  the  Blind. 

Board  members  of  private  associations  for 
the  blind,  especially  those  whose  agency  re¬ 
ceives  Community  Fund  support  and  par¬ 
ticipates  in  a  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  will 
be  interested  in  reading  “The  Layman  in 
Council  Activities”  appearing  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber,  1940,  issue  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils.  If  you  are  unable  to  borrow  a  copy 
of  this  magazine  at  your  local  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  you  may  secure  one  from 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  155  E.  44th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Many  times  volunteers  think  in  terms  of 
what  sighted  people  may  do  to  assist  blind 
people,  but  it  is  quite  rare  that  we  give 
thought  to  what  a  competent  blind  volunteer 
may  do  to  assist  those  who  are  sighted. 
Among  the  young  women  who  are  doing 
volunteer  service  is  Miss  Jane  Muhlfeld,  of 
New  York,  who  is  giving  three  afternoons 
each  week  for  work  at  the  Postgraduate  Hos¬ 
pital.  In  addition  to  editing  a  new  house 
organ  for  the  hospital,  Miss  Muhlfeld  tells 
stories  to  children  in  the  wards  and  assists 
them  as  they  have  their  evening  meal.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  know  of  volunteer  work  being 
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done  by  other  blind  women  throughout  the 
country. 

“A  Volunteer  Program:  1940”  by  Mrs.  Her¬ 
bert  Loveman,  board  member  of  the  Family 
Service  of  Western  Delaware  County,  Media, 
Pa.,  in  the  December,  1940,  issue  of  High¬ 
lights,  published  by  the  Family  Welfare  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  is  an  interesting  story 
about  a  variety  of  specific  jobs  done  by  volun¬ 
teers  in  a  rural  community.  Undoubtedly  you 
will  be  able  to  borrow  a  copy  from  the  office 
of  your  local  family  welfare  organization. 

Volunteer  activities  of  deaf-blind  people 
throughout  the  country  on  behalf  of  other 
deaf-blind  people  is  reported  upon  by  Klara 
J.  Johnson,  social  secretary  of  the  Bluebird 
American  Legion  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  3,  Box  67,  Osseo,  Wis.  Mrs.  Breta  F. 
Cornelius,  712  Madison  Street,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  is  president  and  founder  of  the  group 
which  had  its  beginning  about  twelve  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  five  other  clubs  have 
been  organized  at  various  points  in  the  coun¬ 
try  with  ten  to  fifteen  members  in  each  club. 
Various  subjects  are  discussed  in  letters  which 
circulate  among  the  members.  “These  clubs 
give  the  deaf-blind  a  chance  for  self-expres¬ 
sion  which  they  very  much  need,”  reports 
Miss  Johnson.  In  addition  to  the  club  letters 
there  is  also  the  Good  Cheer  magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  bi-monthly  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Siberson, 
2916  Clark  Court,  Topeka,  Kansas.  Neither 
blind  nor  deaf  himself,  Rev.  Siberson  travels 
extensively  and  frequently  preaches  to  the 
deaf.  Editorial  work  is  done  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  by  the  officers  named  above  and  also  by 
the  vice-president,  Miss  Myrtle  G.  Pond, 
Stanley,  la.;  Mrs.  Jean  T.  Cowan,  Box  76, 
Faribault,  Minn.,  chief  news  reporter;  and 
W.  R.  Logan,  43  Brown  Street,  Barberton,  O., 
who  is  executive  secretary  and  financial  treas¬ 
urer.  Good  Cheer  is  sent  free  upon  request  to 
the  blind  as  well  as  the  deaf-blind.  Expenses 
of  the  Legion  are  met  by  annual  dues. 


Among  the  activities  of  the  Women’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  is  the  securing  of  theater  tickets, 
which  would  otherwise  be  unused,  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  blind  people.  One  of  the  efforts 
made  to  locate  these  tickets  has  been  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  in  the  New  Y or\er  and 
Cue  magazines: 

If  you  can’t  use  your  theater  tickets,  please 
send  them  to  the  Lighthouse,  111  E.  59th  St., 
who  will  distribute  them  to  the  blind  of  our  city 
who  love  a  good  show.  Tickets  can  be  sent  up  to 
4:00  P.  M.  of  the  day  of  the  performance.  The 
telephone  number  is  VO.  5-2200,  extension  25. 
The  Women’s  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  Y. 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  George  D.  Baker, 
chairman,  Mrs.  Dewees  W.  Dilworth,  co-chair¬ 
man. 

An  interesting  meeting,  which  served  to 
bring  together  various  groups  of  volunteers 
working  with  the  District  of  Columbia  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  described  in  “Association  News” 
in  the  following  way: 

Miss  Adelia  Hoyt,  the  able  chairman  of  our 
Beneficiary  Committee,  presided  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  her  committee  and  many  of  the 
volunteers  who  have  contributed  so  generously 
of  their  time,  money  and  materials  to  meet  the 
many  needs  of  the  blind.  At  a  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion,  representatives  of  a  number  of  agencies 
doing  work  for  the  blind  told  of  the  services 
their  organizations  were  ready  to  offer  or  the 
needs  of  the  blind  yet  to  be  satisfied.  Groups 
heard  from  included  the  District  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  Chapter  N  of  the  P.E.O.,  the  Service 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Family  Service  Association,  the  Committee  on 
Service  to  the  Blind  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  the  Home  for  the  Blind,  the  Columbia 
Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  for  the  Blind.  We  feel  certain  Miss 
Hoyt’s  work  has  done  much  to  co-ordinate  work 
done  for  the  blind  of  the  District  and  that  a 
fuller  understanding  exists  between  the  sighted 
volunteer  and  the  people  she  serves  because  of 
the  luncheon  meeting. 


MacEnnis  Moore. 
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The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  has 
agreed  to  extend  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  on 
machines  and  10  per  cent  on  stands,  tables, 
and  motors  for  individual  drive  to  any  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  recommended  by  N.I.B.  If 
you  wish  to  order  any  equipment  of  this  type, 
make  your  order  out  to  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company,  149  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it  to  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  it  will  be  forwarded. 

The  replies  received  by  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sheltered 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  to  his  letter  of  De¬ 
cember  30,  indicated  that  the  majority  of 
workshop  representatives  preferred  the  latter 
part  of  February  for  a  meeting  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  meeting  is  therefore  called  for 
February  27  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  All  workshop  representatives  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  attend. 

Workshops  participating  in  government 
orders  are  asked  to  notify  N.I.B.  if  they  do 
not  receive  Purchase  Orders  for  allocation 
within  forty  days  after  allocation  is  issued. 

The  U.  S.  Rubber  Company  has  installed  a 
new  machine  that  cuts  30,000  rubber  links  per 
hour  for  the  Nib-Link  Mat.  They  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  carry  a  stock  on  hand  so  that  all 
future  orders  from  workshops  can  be  shipped 
immediately. 

Many  persons  who  sold  Christmas  cards 
during  the  past  season  are  continuing  this 
activity  as  a  means  of  livelihood  throughout 
the  year  by  furnishing  other  types  of  greeting 
cards  to  their  customers.  The  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  has  made  arrangements 
to  supply  these  other  assortments  at  a  special 
price,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  full  particulars 
to  all  agencies  for  the  blind  that  are  interested. 


The  Victor  Blind  Products  Company,  2835 
Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  has 
discontinued  their  Chenille  Rug  Department 
and  have  a  supply  of  chenille  roving  and 
linen  thread  on  hand.  They  are  anxious  to 
dispose  of  this  material  to  some  other  work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind  engaged  in  the  weaving 
industry.  Anyone  interested  in  this  material 
may  obtain  information  by  writing  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Many  workshops  have  had  rejections  due  to 
improper  markings  on  shipments.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  all  government  orders 
be  marked  in  accordance  with  the  specifica¬ 
tions  and  instructions  received  on  the  Pur¬ 
chase  Order.  Practically  all  the  shipments  are 
delivered  to  warehouses  and  unless  they  are 
marked  properly  the  Army  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  are  unable  to  reship  them  correctly.  A 
copy  of  Army  specifications  for  marking  ship¬ 
ments,  No.  100-2D,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

To  prevent  cartons  containing  pillow-cases 
from  arriving  in  poor  condition,  it  is  advisable 
to  steel-strap  the  cartons  for  better  protection. 
The  steel  strapping  used  for  Nib-Link  Rub¬ 
ber  Mats  can  be  used.  This  equipment  may 
be  secured  from  the  Acme  Steel  Company, 
103  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  new  Schedule  of  Blind-made  Products 
has  been  mailed  to  all  the  workshops  par¬ 
ticipating  in  government  orders.  Other  shops 
desiring  a  copy  may  obtain  one  by  writing  to 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
1 6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  N.I.B.  about  government 
orders,  workshops  are  asked  to  mention  the 
allocation  number  as  records  are  kept  by  allo¬ 
cation  number  only. 


C.  C.  Kleber. 
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Nursery  School  for  Children  With  Impaired  Vision 
( Boston ) — The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Olive  B.  Mc- 
Vickar,  founder  of  the  school  has  been  recently  an¬ 
nounced.  She  was  educational  director  for  six  years, 
and  has  made  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  field 
by  creating  an  educational  project  with  the  visually 
handicapped  pre-school  child.  Mrs.  McVickar  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  her  assistant,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Stoddard,  and 
the  new  assistant  teacher  is  Miss  Mary  Fenn,  a 
graduate  of  the  Nursery  Training  School  of  Boston. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Society  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  December  9  at  the  St.  John’s 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Auditorium.  An  address 
on  the  history  and  methods  of  The  Seeing  Eye  was 
delivered  by  Judge  George  E.  Mix,  who  introduced 
Mr.  Walter  Gregory  with  his  Seeing  Eye  guide  dog. 

New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
— The  Chorus  of  the  Institute  with  Mr.  Lauritz 
Melchior,  leading  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
as  soloist,  was  presented  in  a  concert  in  Town  Hall 
on  January  25.  The  program  included  a  group  of 
early  church  songs,  a  group  of  German  songs,  and  a 
group  of  French  songs.  ...  It  is  estimated  that  three 
million  persons  visited  the  World’s  Fair  exhibit  of 
the  Institute  during  the  past  two  years.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Frederic  G.  Hoppin  has  been  recently  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Institute  to 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Paul 
Tuckerman.  .  .  .  New  courses  added  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  Institute  this  year  include:  shoe  re¬ 
pairing,  book  binding,  leather  tooling,  type  setting 
and  ink  printing,  power  sewing,  mop  and  brush 
making,  and  massage. 

New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — Four  Christ¬ 
mas  parties  were  held  at  the  Lighthouse.  Two  parties 
were  scheduled  for  the  adult  blind.  Stars  of  the  radio 
and  stage  entertained  the  guests  at  both  parties.  Two 
parties  for  the  children  were  also  given  during  the 
holidays.  .  .  .  Eight  hundred  braille  calendars  for 
1941,  designed  and  produced  entirely  by  blind  per¬ 
sons,  were  mailed  from  the  Association  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s  gift.  The  calendar  was  designed 


by  a  Committee  of  Blind  Lighthouse  staff  members 
consisting  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Septinelli,  chairman,  Miss 
Ruth  Askenas,  Miss  Mary  Floyd,  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Rohr.  .  .  .  The  Lighthouse  Players,  a  little  theater 
group  of  blind  actresses,  sponsored  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  presented  a  play,  “Personal  Appearance,”  in  the 
Little  Theatre  on  January  10  and  n.  Among  those 
taking  parts  in  the  play  were:  Miss  Lillian  Hillman, 
Miss  Ruth  Askenas,  Miss  Margaret  Foley,  Miss  Sarah 
Rae,  Miss  Mayme  Tietelbaum,  and  Miss  Rose  LiCalsi. 
Four  sighted  men  played  the  male  roles  in  the  cast. 
The  group  was  started  in  1923  as  a  recreational  ac¬ 
tivity  for  the  blind,  and  this  play  marks  the  seven¬ 
teenth  winter  performance  of  the  Lighthouse  Players. 
.  .  .  The  work  program  of  the  Association  secured 
and  supervised  the  employment  of  over  six  hundred 
sightless  persons  last  year.  At  the  Bourne  Workshop, 
seventy  blind  men  and  thirty  blind  women  work  full 
time  producing  brooms,  mops,  pillow  cases,  fine 
woolens,  scarfs,  and  baby  blankets.  At  present  many 
of  these  workers  are  busy  filling  government  orders 
for  mops  and  pillow  cases. 

Guilford  County  Association  for  the  Blind  ( North 
Carolina ) — The  new  officers  for  the  Association  are 
as  follows:  Mr.  O.  D.  Nelson,  president;  Mr.  Wm. 
D.  Coble,  shop  superintendent;  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Lupo, 
treasurer.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Groome,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Association,  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  a  private  concern.  .  .  .  The  Association 
is  planning  to  install  a  mat  machine  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  door  mats. 

State  Department  of  Social  Security  ( Washington ) 
— The  Division  for  the  Blind  conducted  its  third 
annual  exhibit  at  the  Western  Washington  Fair  held 
the  third  week  in  September.  Only  the  work  done  in 
the  vocational  program  was  shown  the  first  year  of 
the  exhibit  at  the  Fair.  Last  year  a  demonstration  of 
home  teaching  conducted  by  one  of  the  home  teach¬ 
ers  was  included.  This  year,  in  one  exhibit  on  voca¬ 
tional  work,  one  of  the  home  industry  weavers 
worked  in  the  booth,  another  exhibited  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  home  teaching  services,  and  a  third  exhibited 
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on  prevention  of  blindness.  The  public  attending  the 
Fair  spent  considerable  time  at  the  Division’s  exhibit, 
and  many  opportunities  were  presented  for  discuss¬ 
ing  the  Division’s  program  with  the  public.  .  .  . 
During  the  week  of  November  25  through  30,  the 
Division  and  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  which 
operates  in  Seattle,  co-operated  in  an  educational 
program  of  vocational  opportunities  for  the  blind. 
A  speakers’  bureau  of  volunteers  from  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  both  groups  was  organized,  and  during  the 
week  these  volunteer  speakers  appeared  before  ap¬ 
proximately  125  service,  civic,  and  fraternal  organi¬ 
zations.  At  each  meeting  a  small  exhibit  of  work 
•done  by  the  home  industry  program  of  the  Division, 
as  well  as  brooms  and  mops  made  by  the  Light¬ 
house,  were  shown. 

Syracuse  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind — 
The  Association  has  recently  moved  into  its  new 
building  at  425  James  Street.  In  addition  to  an  at¬ 
tractive  salesroom,  there  are  located  on  the  first  floor 
the  executive  offices,  a  large  committee  room,  with 
the  chair  and  wood  working  shops  in  the  rear.  On 
the  second  floor  there  is  a  large  sewing-room  con¬ 
nected  by  the  supervisor’s  office  to  the  power  ma¬ 
chine  and  cutting  rooms.  The  loom  rooms  are  located 
in  the  basement,  and  there  is  a  small  recreation  room 
on  the  second  floor. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Mr.  Howard  Leeds, 
dramatic  coach,  spent  five  weeks  at  the  school  di¬ 
recting  a  student  play,  “Skidding.”  Mrs.  Irma  Mc- 
Atee,  Mrs.  Louis  Reed,  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Miss 
Louise  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Dale  Harmon,  faculty 
members,  assisted  with  this  production.  Two  casts 
were  selected  and  presented  the  play  on  consecutive 
nights  in  the  school  chapel  during  the  second  week 
of  February. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Lions  Club 
Christmas  party  was  held  December  20  at  Macomber 
High  School.  Transportation  was  arranged  for  those 
who  were  unable  to  secure  guides.  A  program  was 
presented  and  refreshments  served. 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities — Seven  blind  and 
five  crippled  workers  have  formed  a  Red  Cross  unit 
to  knit  for  war  relief.  The  girls  meet  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  library  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
and  Crippled.  They  have  already  under  way  twelve 
sweaters  and  twenty-four  knitted  caps.  .  .  .  Fifty-five 
blind  women  were  the  guests  of  the  Bureau  Monday 


evening,  December  30.  Transportation  was  provided 
by  three  Brooklyn  industrial  concerns,  which  lent 
seven  automobiles  with  drivers. 

Braille  Classes — New  Orleans  Public  Schools — At 
the  opening  of  school  in  September  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  special  services  was  set  up  by  the  Orleans 
Parish  School  Board.  All  of  the  special  classes  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  are  included  in 
this  department.  Among  these  is  the  braille  class 
which  is  conducted  at  the  John  Dibert  School.  Miss 
Anna  McConnell  is  teacher  of  that  class,  which  has 
been  functioning  for  some  years  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  public  school  organization. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — 
Mr.  Mason  H.  Bigelow  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  by 
the  board  of  directors  at  the  Society’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  December  12.  Mr.  William  Fel- 
lowes  Morgan,  who  retired  as  head  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  after  serving  the  entire  twenty-five  years  of  its 
history,  will  have  the  title  of  president  emeritus.  Mr. 
Bigelow  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  executive  committee  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  past  six  years. 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School — There  are 
now  twenty-eight  members  in  the  Blind  Department 
of  the  school.  Eight  are  in  the  school  for  the  first 
time,  seven  are  attending  high  school  with  sighted 
students,  and  one  graduate  is  in  her  second  year  of 
college  at  Alcorn  State  College  for  Negroes.  Miss 
Martha  Morrow  Fox,  first  Negro  graduate  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  is  the  teacher  for  the  Blind  Department  at 
Piney  Woods. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Berks 
County ) — A  stand  concession  has  been  placed  at  the 
Reading  Hardware  Company,  Reading,  under  the 
central  management  system.  Several  other  stand 
placements  are  pending.  .  .  .  The  Berks  County 
Branch  is  the  sponsoring  agency  for  a  WPA  home 
teacher  in  the  county.  .  .  .  The  Branch  is  assisting 
the  Rehabilitation  Bureau  of  the  state  in  the  training 
of  a  blind  man  for  genuine  rush  work. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind — The  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  inaugurated  a  Central  Marketing  Agency 
designed  to  increase  and  stabilize  the  employment 
of  blind  adults  through  the  co-ordination  of  the 
manufacturing  and  sales  facilities  of  its  several 
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branches.  Sales  crews  will  be  established  in  various 
branch  areas  to  solicit  orders  for  blind-made  prod¬ 
ucts  and  allocate  them  to  appropriately  located 
branches  for  fabrication  and  delivery  to  the  custo¬ 
mer.  Experimental  work  of  this  nature  has  been 
going  on  for  some  months  in  the  western  section  of 
the  state  where  encouraging  progress  has  been  made. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — The  school  has 
weekly  fifteen  minute  broadcasts  every  Wednesday 
at  1:30  P.  M.  over  Station  WKAR,  the  Michigan 
State  College  station  at  East  Lansing.  The  station 
operates  at  850  kilocycles.  The  Radio  Committee  of 
the  school  will  be  glad  to  communicate  and  ex¬ 
change  ideas  with  other  schools  for  the  blind  putting 
on  similar  broadcasts. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — Miss  Florence 
Micklus  has  been  engaged  as  home  teacher  for  the 
Society.  .  .  .  Mr.  Henry  Guilker  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Society  by  the  Minneapolis  Park  Board,  and 
recreational  classes  in  bowling,  gymnastics,  and 
swimming  for  men  and  women  have  been  started 
under  his  direction. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Negro  Blind — To 
motivate  interest  in  geography  classes,  the  pupils 
give  original  plays,  take  imaginary  trips,  and  give 
other  programs.  ...  In  order  that  the  social  life  of  its 
students  might  be  consistent  with  the  pattern  of 
life  of  sighted  persons,  the  school  has  planned  vari¬ 
ous  activities  including  boy  and  girl  groups  along 
Scout  lines,  which  are  designed  to  supply  physical 
recreation  and  moral  education.  .  .  .  Wrestling  is  the 
chief  sport  among  the  boys  of  the  school,  and  the 
girls  are  chiefly  interested  in  hiking.  .  .  .  The  school 
cans  its  surplus  vegetables  grown  in  the  garden  for 
use  during  the  following  school  year.  During  last 
spring  and  summer,  more  than  four  thousand  quarts 
of  vegetables,  jellies,  pickles,  meats,  etc.,  were 
canned. 

State  Library  for  the  Blind  ( Michigan ) — At  the 
November  election,  the  State  voted  Civil  Service  into 
its  constitution.  A  number  of  blind  persons  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  State,  who  had  previously  taken  Civil 
Service  examinations  but  were  dropped  from  the 
service  roles,  have  been  again  admitted  into  the 
State’s  new  and  permanent  Civil  Service. 

Blind  Girls’  Home  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) — Twenty-six 
women  are  now  living  at  the  Home,  and  their  ages 
range  from  fifteen  to  eighty  odd  years.  Any  blind 
girl  or  woman  living  in  the  State  of  Missouri  for 


ten  years  is  eligible  to  enter  the  home.  ...  A 
new  furnace  was  installed  in  the  fall,  and  ther 
dining  room,  kitchen,  and  matron’s  room  painted. 
The  outside  of  the  building  was  washed  and  a 
few  storm  windows  installed.  It  is  hoped  that  more 
decorating  will  be  done  in  the  spring. 

Braille  Classes — St.  Cloud  Public  Schools  (Minne¬ 
sota) — The  children  in  the  braille  classes  presented 
a  Christmas  play.  There  were  eleven  students  from 
the  classes  taking  part. 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  (Arkansas) — 
The  section  for  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  has  set 
up  fifteen  vending  stands,  employing  seventeen  per¬ 
sons,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  local  Lions  Clubs,  Kiwanis  Clubs,, 
and  Young  Business  Men’s  Clubs.  These  various 
stands  are  located  in  Little  Rock,  Walnut  Ridge, 
Jonesboro,  Searcy,  Camden,  Monticello,  Fayetteville, 
Mena,  Texarkana,  Newport,  Benton,  and  Helena. 
The  Arkansas  Employment  Service  for  the  Blind 
has  borrowed  from  Service  Clubs  a  total  of  Si, 485 
with  which  initial  stock  and  equipment  for  the 
stands  have  been  purchased.  Since  the  establishment 
of  this  service  up  to  January  3,  1941,  the  stands  have 
done  a  gross  business  of  $29,690.43  and  made  pur¬ 
chases  of  stock  amounting  to  $22,199.13.  At  present, 
the  service  has  an  investment  of  $902.71  in  original 
inventory  in  the  fifteen  stands  and  $3,059.14  worth 
of  equipment.  Blind  operators  have  received  a  total 
earnings  from  this  business  of  $5,582.95.  The  service 
has  paid  back  $2,613.62  on  loans  and  installments  on 
equipment.  The  seventeen  persons  employed  are 
receiving  a  wage  which  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  be  self-supporting.  Twelve  of  the  operators,  in 
addition  to  supporting  themselves,  are  supporting 
from  one  to  three  dependents  each.  .  .  .  There  are 
175  Talking  Book  machines  on  loan  in  Arkansas. 
Repairs  and  maintenance  of  these  machines  are  a 
responsibility  of  the  Welfare  Department.  Twenty- 
five  have  been  repaired  and  exchanged.  .  .  .  The 
Department  has  obtained  concession  rate  coupons 
for  twelve  blind  persons,  making  it  possible  for 
these  people  and  their  guides  to  travel  by  train  or 
bus  for  half  fare.  .  .  .  Roy  Kumpe,  director  of  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Blind  has  given  thirty  talks  to 
service  clubs  and  civic  organizations,  interpreting 
the  program  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
in  its  relation  to  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  in 
Arkansas. 
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School  and  Society  for  January  20,  1940, 
contains  the  article,  “The  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Tests  for  the  Blind,”  by  Carl  E.  Brigham, 
which  sketches  the  preliminary  stages  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  and  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped.  This  work,  initiated  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  found  two 
organizations  which  donated  their  services  as 
sponsors — the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

The  British  Journal  of  Psychology  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1940,  contains  an  article  called,  “A  Note 
on  Tactual  Perception  in  a  Blind  Subject,” 
by  J.  Crewdson  and  O.  L.  Zangwill.  A  report 
is  given  of  some  experiments  conducted  in  the 
Cambridge  Psychological  Laboratory.  The 
subjects  comprised  three  undergraduates  with 
normal  vision  and  a  woman  who  had  been 
totally  blind  from  an  early  age. 


attention  of  the  authors.  Both  cases  had  sev¬ 
eral  features  in  common  and  the  dynamics  of 
recovery  were  similar. 

The  Volta  Review  for  October,  1940,  in 
“The  Education  of  the  Blind-Deaf”  by  Inis 
B.  Hall,  gives  a  survey  of  the  department  for 
the  blind-deaf  at  Perkins  Institution  with 
special  reference  to  Miss  Hall’s  special  pupil, 
Tad  Chapman. 

Robert  B.  Irwin  in  “Aid  to  the  Blind 
Through  Legislative  Activity”  in  The  An¬ 
chor  a  of  Delta  Gamma  for  January,  1940, 
discusses  the  role  which  may  be  played  by 
Delta  Gamma  Alumnae  Chapters  in  certain 
legislative  activities  which  may  be  performed 
for  the  blind  as  a  group.  A  special  point  is 
made  of  the  necessity  for  the  various  branches 
to  study  the  entire  subject  to  determine  what 
action  should  be  taken. 


“Vending  Stand,”  by  M.  M.  Walter,  in 
National  Rehabilitation  News  for  October, 
1940,  reports  on  the  working  of  a  plan  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation  whereby  vending  stands  have 
been  established  in  various  places  in  the  state. 

1  It  also  portrays  the  possibilities  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  physically  disabled  persons  in  a  small 
business  of  this  nature. 

“Hysterical  Blindness  in  Children,”  by 
Ernst  Wolff  and  George  S.  Lachman,  in  The 
American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children  for 
1938,  is  a  report  of  two  cases  brought  to  the 


The  Music  Trades  for  July,  1940,  contains 
the  article,  “Teaching  Piano  Tuning  to  the 
Blind,”  by  Emil  B.  Fries.  This  article  is  of 
special  interest  because  it  introduces  a  new 
subject  which  has  not  been  thought  of  actual 
interest  for  several  years. 

Baynard  Kendrick,  the  creator  of  the  blind 
detective,  Captain  Maclain,  well  remembered 
from  his  first  book,  The  Last  Express,  has  had 
another  book  published  by  Little,  Brown  and 
Company  in  Boston.  In  this  new  book,  The 
Odor  of  Violets,  Captain  Maclain  is  able  to 
unravel  a  new  mystery  and  solve  two  murders 
committed  by  an  organization  of  spies  threat¬ 
ening  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Helga  Lende. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc.,  Director  Emeritus 
of  Perkins  Institution,  was  the  ninth  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Mary  I.  Curran  is  a  home  teacher  on  the  staff 
of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind. 

Lucille  M.  Hart,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Catholic  Charities,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind. 

Robert  B.  Irwin  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

George  F.  Meyer  is  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

MacEnnis  Moore  is  Field  Representative  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Francis  Eber  Palmer,  until  his  retirement  in 
1939,  was  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Prudence  Patterson  is  a  home  teacher 
for  the  Department  for  the  Blind  and 
Crippled  in  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Char¬ 
ities. 

W.  U.  Parks  is  in  charge  of  home  teaching 
for  the  Wisconsin  State  Division  for  the 
Blind. 

Anne  Stephens  is  Supervisor  of  Field  Serv¬ 
ices  in  the  New  Hampshire  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare. 


ERRATUM 

In  the  article  “Eye  Conditions  Among 
Pupils  in  Schools  for  the  Blind,  1938-39,”  by 
C.  Edith  Kerby  which  appeared  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  the  Outloo\,  figures  for  the 
Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind  Children  (Table  I)  should  read: 
Total,  47;  males,  28;  females,  19. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

1  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West 

Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 

(Address) 
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DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR 
THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA 

Compiled  by 
Helga  Lende 


Fourth  Edition 


A  directory  of  activities  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  including  organizations  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  sight-saving  classes. 

Gives  the  correct  name,  address,  and  name  of  executive 
of  practically  every  important  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  other  pertinent  information 
regarding  such  agencies. 

Every  worker  for  the  blind  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  directory  available 

149  pages 

Price  $1.25  postpaid 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

Five  models  of  Talking  Book  reading  machines  are  now  being  offered  for 
sale  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  them  inventive  genius 
and  mechanical  skill  bring  to  the  blind  increasing  excellence  in  sound  repro¬ 


duction. 

Here  is  the  list  of  available  models, 

S-10  Portable  spring-driven,  with  headphones,  without 
loudspeaker  or  radio . $25.00 

U-13  Portable  electrically-driven,  with  headphones, 
without  loudspeaker  or  radio;  may  be  connected 
by  competent  radio  man  with  most  radios  (A.C. 
&D.C.) . $29.00 

U-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker 
but  no  radio  (A.C.  &  D.C.)* . $39.00 


^Headphones  if  desired  are  $2.00  additional. 


revised  to  date: 

U-17  Console  radio-phonograph  combination,  modern¬ 
istic  style  walnut  cabinet,  with  12"  high  fidelity 
loudspeaker  (A.C.  &  D.C.)  contains  9  tube 
radio  set,  foreign  short  waves  and  broadcast 


band.  Size  35V2  x  22y2  x  14y2"* . $100.00 

U-21  Same  style  as  Model  U-17,  but  contains  13  tube 
radio  set.* . $120.00 


Express  charges  on  all  machines  extra. 


These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ROBERTA  A.  GRIFFITH— AN  APPRECIATION 

By  Josef  G.  Cauffman 


A  lifetime  of  devotion  to  the  blind  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  Michigan  ended  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  February  14,  1941,  when  Miss  Roberta 
A.  Griffith  died  at  her  home  in  Grand  Rapids 
after  a  brief  illness. 

Until  only  a  few  days  prior  to  her  death 
Miss  Griffith  was  active  in  her  responsibilities 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Association  for  the  Blind,  which  she  founded 
twenty -seven  years  ago. 

Blind  herself  from  early  childhood,  Miss 
Griffith  dedicated  her  life  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  handicaps  of  others  similarly  stricken. 
She  was  a  leader  in  national  and  state  organi¬ 
zations  for  aid  to  the  blind,  and,  during  the 
more  than  forty  years  she  lived  in  Grand 
Rapids  was  the  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend 
of  virtually  every  blind  person  in  the  state. 

Miss  Griffith  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  spent  her  early  childhood  in  Bay  City.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  she  became  a  pupil  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  in  Lansing, 
and  later  took  her  high  school  work  at  the 
Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  at  Columbus. 


There  she  was  awarded  a  scholarship  at 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland — 
the  first  blind  woman  to  be  graduated  from 
an  institution  not  intended  especially  for  the 
education  of  the  sightless. 

Following  her  graduation  from  Western 
Reserve,  she  resided  for  a  time  in  Cleveland, 
and  later  in  Indiana,  contributing  to  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  and  giving  music  les¬ 
sons  in  exchange  for  the  services  of  persons 
who  read  to  her.  From  young  womanhood 
she  was  active  in  the  field  which  was  to  be¬ 
come  her  life  work,  being  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  A  few  years  ago  she  gave  two  thousand 
dollars  as  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  nursery  school  on  the  campus 
of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  where 
mothers  of  blind  babies  will  be  taught  how 
to  train  and  educate  children  thus  handi¬ 
capped.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Roberta  A. 
Griffith  Nursery  School. 

In  1913,  with  the  assistance  of  eighteen 
women  volunteer  workers,  she  organized  the 
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Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation.  Her  first  job  as  leader 
was  to  compile  a  census  of  the  blind  in  Grand 
Rapids  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  organization’s  program. 
Gradually,  under  her  direction  as  executive 
secretary,  that  program  expanded  to  include 
education,  recreation,  and  rehabilitation  for 
the  blind  and  persons  with  impaired  vision. 

Outstanding  among  Miss  Griffith’s  many 
contributions  in  this  field  were  her  achieve¬ 
ments  in  prevention  of  blindness.  She  was 
active  in  the  organization  of  sight-saving 
classes  in  the  public  schools  of  Grand  Rapids, 
and  trained  five  of  the  original  teachers  who 
took  charge  of  these  classes.  In  summer  she 
maintained  a  vacation  school  for  children  in 
the  sight  conservation  group,  who  met  at  her 
home  for  study  and  recreation.  She  also  per¬ 
sonally  solicited  funds  to  purchase  eye  glasses 
for  needy  children  and  adults. 

Prophylaxis  of  the  eyes  of  newly  born  in¬ 
fants  to  prevent  complications  which  might 
cause  blindness,  now  routine  obstetrical  prac¬ 
tice,  was  made  compulsory  through  legisla¬ 


tion  originally  sponsored  by  Miss  Griffith, 
who  also  was  vigilant  in  promoting  its  en¬ 
forcement. 

Miss  Griffith  also  encouraged  and  co-oper¬ 
ated  in  the  organization  of  braille  classes  in 
the  public  schools  of  Grand  Rapids,  and 
sponsored  a  braille  club  in  her  home  city  for 
former  students  of  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind,  of  which  she  was  a  graduate.  In 
sponsoring  social  activities  for  the  blind,  she 
organized  groups  of  congenial  age  and  inter¬ 
ests,  including  a  luncheon  club  for  older  men, 
and  a  similar  group  for  older  women,  and 
also  obtained  the  co-operation  of  church,  high 
school,  musical,  and  women’s  groups  in  ar¬ 
ranging  programs  and  holiday  parties  for  her 
proteges. 

Among  her  contributions  to  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind  was  her  activity  in  placing 
sightless  men  in  charge  of  news  and  refresh¬ 
ment  stands  in  factories  and  public  buildings. 

She  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  Women’s  Association 
of  Grand  Rapids  and  was  also  active  in  the 
state  and  national  organizations  of  that  group. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE  HOME  TEACHER1 


By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D. 


A  rapid  survey  of  the  literature  on  home 
teaching  in  the  Perkins  Library  leads  me  to 
expect  to  meet  this  morning  a  group  of  people 
with  high  ideals  and  quite  a  specialized  tech¬ 
nique,  fast  developing  a  new  profession — 
social  work  for  the  blind.  If  you  have  attained 
the  standards  set  by  your  leaders,  my  paper 
will  give  you  little  that  is  new;  if  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  you  are  now  on  the  way  up  to  that 
exalted  level,  psychology  should  have  a  special 
message  for  you;  for  both  groups — those  who 
have  arrived  and  those  who  are  on  the  way — 
a  review  of  the  manifold  ways  in  which  psy¬ 
chology  touches  the  daily  life  of  the  blind  and 
the  seeing  should  prove  welcome. 

I.  The  Psychology  of  the  Home  Teacher 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  psychol¬ 
ogy  should  be  an  essential  help  to  the  home 
teacher:  (i)  since  she  should  understand  her¬ 
self  and  be  a  well-adjusted  member  of  society; 
and  (2)  since  psychology  has  much  to  say 
about  the  technique  of  the  interview  and  the 
details  of  successful  teaching. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a 
blind  home  teacher  has  certain  advantages 
over  one  with  sight,  not  only  in  the  early 
despondent  period  of  the  newly  blinded  but 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  rehabilitation. 
“Seeing  is  believing:  if  my  blind  teacher  can 
lead  a  fairly  normal  life,  so  can  I.”  But  such  a 
teacher  can  succeed  only  if  she  has  herself 
arrived  at  a  wholesome,  poised  social  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  the  study  of  psychology  should  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  this  attainment.  “Know  thy¬ 
self”  through  the  comparison  of  your  own 
mental  experiences  with  those  of  the  average 
normal  adult  discussed  in  the  elementary  text¬ 

1  A  paper  presented  at  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  September,  1940. 


books  such  as  Woodworth’s  Psychology  (49)? 
and  if  you  do  not  find  yourself  sufficiently 
portrayed  there,  try  the  books  in  mental  hy¬ 
giene  ( 19 )  for  minor  deviations  involving 
tricks  of  escape,  and  then  go  on,  if  necessary, 
to  abnormal  psychology  (jS).  Be  sure  to  talk 
it  over  with  someone — a  teacher  of  psychology 
if  possible,  a  sympathetic  friend  otherwise — 
for  you  will  be  sure  to  find  individual  differ¬ 
ences  and  personal  idiosyncrasies  which  may 
cause  you  needless  anxiety.  Don’t  be  too  dis¬ 
turbed  if  you  have  a  very  active  imagination 
so  long  as  you  do  not  confuse  the  real  with 
the  imaginary  and  fall  into  misleading  state¬ 
ments.  There  is  nothing  abnormal  about  you 
if  you  have  colored-hearing — some  great  mu¬ 
sicians  have  reported  that  a  symphony  in 
color  always  accompanies  a  symphony  of 
sound;  nor  are  you  queer  if  you  have  number- 
forms  with  the  digits  arranged  in  a  receding 
path  off  into  space,  or  in  a  staircase  figure,  or 
as  a  series  of  terraces  with  a  jump  at  each 
ten.  Don’t  worry  if  you  blush  more  readily 
than  your  friends  (there  may  be  some  en¬ 
tirely  creditable  reason),  and  this  is  certainly 
better  than  not  to  be  able  to  blush  at  all,  what¬ 
ever  the  provocation.  As  for  your  dreams,  here 
is  a  realm  in  which  everyone  is  queer,  though 
psychologists  can  explain  many  of  your  ex¬ 
periences,  and  in  most  cases  you  will  find  it 
safer  when  troubled  by  your  dreams  to  con¬ 
sult  a  psychologist  than  a  friend,  for  the  friend 
might  tell!  Collect  and  study  your  rationaliza¬ 
tions  and  alibis  and  compare  them  with  the 
cases  in  the  books.  Everyone  uses  such  escape 
mechanisms  occasionally,  but  only  self¬ 
inventory  can  keep  us  from  playing  too  many 

2  Numbers  after  names  refer  to  the  list  of  books  and 
articles  which  appears  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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of  these  tricks  upon  ourselves.  In  the  Teachers 
Forum  for  November,  1926,  I  have  reported  a 
number  of  everyday  examples  (20). 

Illusions  are  entirely  normal;  if  the  sides  of 
the  street  did  not  appear  to  come  together  we 
should  know  that  our  eyes  were  defective: 
blind  as  well  as  seeing  believe  that  a  pound 
of  feathers  is  lighter  than  a  pound  of  lead  and 
will  regularly  select  the  larger  of  two  blocks 
as  the  lighter,  when  they  are  exactly  equal 
on  the  scales.  But  hallucinations  approximate 
the  abnormal  and  if  you  have  delusions — un¬ 
reasonable  fears  of  persecution,  extravagant 
ideas  of  your  own  importance  or  talents — or 
persistent  unfounded  anxieties  and  phobias, 
the  psychologist  should  refer  you  to  the  psy¬ 
chiatrist  for  immediate  and  competent  help. 

For  your  convenience  I  have  prepared  a 
brief  bibliography  of  titles  for  your  study  of 
yourself  and  your  pupils.  As  a  preliminary 
you  may  be  interested  to  see  how  near  you 
now  come  to  the  ideal  home  teacher  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Ruenzi  (42)  in  her  paper  before 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  1937.  A  home  teacher,  she  says, 
should  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  a  generous  supply  of  common  sense,  a 
good  sense  of  humor,  a  thorough  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  many  problems 
confronting  the  newly  blinded,  a  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality,  tact — “kindness  executed  with  intel¬ 
ligence,” — good  health;  she  should  dress  in 
good  taste  and  be  scrupulously  neat;  she 
should  be  known  and  respected  in  her  com¬ 
munity  and  able  to  participate  creditably  in 
social  affairs  and  in  club  meetings. 

On  the  technical  side,  also,  psychology 
should  be  able  to  contribute  much  help.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Murray  B.  Allen,  “The  home 
teachers  are  the  general  practitioners  of  the 
service,  called  upon  to  diagnose  almost  every 
sort  of  malady  and  administer  every  kind  of 
medicine.”  This  is  certainly  the  picture  one 
gets  from  reading  the  English  Handbook  for 
Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  (25)  and  from 
the  lists  of  home  teachers’  duties  published  in 


America.  Miss  Ruenzi  would  require  a  high 
school  education,  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
raised  types,  training  in  various  handicrafts, 
ability  to  recognize  the  common  eye  dis¬ 
eases,  and  a  period  of  practice  to  apply  the 
ideas  learned  by  study.  Miss  Lillian  R.  Gar- 
side  (/6)  says  that,  in  the  early  days,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  home  teachers  taught  reading,  pencil 
writing,  braille  music,  hand  and  machine  sew¬ 
ing,  knitting  and  crocheting,  chair  caning, 
and  some  housekeeping;  later  they  added  pith 
and  rush  and  press  seating,  basketry,  raffia, 
tatting,  and  typewriting.  Miss  Isabel  Scott 
(43)  says  that  in  Newfoundland  a  social 
worker  must  be  teacher,  nurse,  agriculturist, 
housekeeper,  navigator,  journalist,  stenogra¬ 
pher,  and  friend. 

In  all  these  varied  activities  we  may  find 
both  a  psychology  of  learning  and  a  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  teaching.  Did  you  acquire  your  own 
special  abilities  in  the  most  economical  and 
pleasant  way,  so  that  you  can  use  the  same 
methods  with  your  pupils,  or  do  you  think 
science  might  suggest  better  methods? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  rules  of  effective  study 
listed  by  Dr.  Guy  M.  Whipple  {48)  for  high 
school  and  college  students:  form  a  place- 
study  habit;  form  a  time-study  habit;  begin 
work  promptly;  take  on  the  attitude  of  atten¬ 
tion  but  do  not  let  intense  application  become 
fluster  or  worry;  do  your  work  with  the  in¬ 
tent  to  learn  and  remember;  seek  a  motive 
and  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  you  are  working 
for  the  teacher;  make  the  duration  of  your 
periods  of  study  long  enough  to  utilize 
“warming-up”  but  not  so  long  that  you  suf¬ 
fer  from  weariness  or  fatigue;  when  drill  or 
repetition  is  necessary,  distribute  your  work 
over  several  periods;  after  intensive  applica¬ 
tion,  pause  for  a  time  and  let  your  mind  be 
fallow  before  taking  up  anything  else;  use 
various  devices  to  compel  yourself  to  think 
over  your  work;  work  out  concrete  examples 
of  general  principles  and  apply  your  knowl¬ 
edge  as  soon  as  possible;  in  committing  to 
memory  a  poem,  declamation,  or  oration,  do 
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not  break  it  up  into  parts  but  learn  it  as  a 
whole;  in  committing  to  memory  it  is  better 
to  read  aloud  than  to  read  silently,  and  bet¬ 
ter  to  read  rapidly  than  slowly.  Of  course 
some  of  these  rules  do  not  fit  some  of  the 
things  you  have  found  it  necessary  to  learn; 
but  psychology  could  find  rules  as  suitable  to 
your  special  tasks  as  these  rules  have  been  for 
the  high  school  and  college  student.  Perhaps 
your  own  mistakes  in  learning  will  help  you 
to  use  better  methods  in  teaching. 

Psychology  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
motivation,  without  which  all  teaching  is 
futile,  and  the  question  of  motivation  is  a 
fundamental  one  at  your  first  contact  with 
your  prospective  pupil.  Your  leaders  seem  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  first  steps  in 
overcoming  despondency  or  lethargy  in  the 
newly  blinded.  Certainly  wholesome,  com¬ 
mon-sense  psychology  may  pave  the  way  to 
co-operative  effort.  The  general  situation  is 
very  well  pictured  by  John  Vars,  as  quoted  by 
Miss  Lucy  Wright  (50) : 

The  work  of  home  teaching  requires  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature  and  a  tact  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  teacher  to  cope  with  all  manner  of  char¬ 
acters  and  dispositions.  We  have  always  to  re¬ 
member  that,  while  we  are  teachers,  we  have  no 
real  authority  and  must  always  allow  our  pupils 
to  judge  for  themselves.  We  must  remember  that 
they  are  not  children,  but  men  and  women  who 
have  reached  maturity,  used  to  directing,  and  not 
in  the  habit  of  being  governed.  At  the  same  time 
we  do  not  want  to  forget  that,  in  the  matter  of 
what  they  can  do  best  without  sight,  we  certainly 
know  much  better  than  they  what  is  best  for 
them. 

Human  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  blind 
woman  who  had  to  wait  two  days  before  she 
could  get  anyone  to  read  to  her  a  letter  which 
she  had  been  long  expecting,  and  to  the  blind 
man  who  had  never  been  allowed  to  do  much 
for  himself  but  got  great  satisfaction  from 
being  shown  how  to  open  and  close  a  win¬ 
dow.  Great  tact  and  indomitable  optimism 
may  be  needed  to  convince  the  patient  that 
“what  is  left  of  him  is  very  much  more  im¬ 
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portant  than  what  he  has  lost”  (using  Miss 
Lucy  Wright’s  phrase),  that  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  “gain  light  through  work,”  that 
through  occupational  therapy  he  may  be  “re¬ 
called  to  life”  and  set  on  his  way  to  useful 
citizenship  again. 

The  strongest  point  of  our  work  [writes  Miss 
Garside]  is,  I  believe,  that  we  give  our  pupils 
something  to  think  about  beside  themselves  and 
their  affliction.  We  visit  them  in  the  hope  of 
teaching  them  some  new  occupation.  But  even 
when  we  fail  in  this,  other  good  results  may  be 
accomplished.  The  mere  fact  that,  although 
blind,  we  go  about  daily,  visiting  unfamiliar 
places,  going  up  and  down  strange  and  difficult 
stairways,  getting  on  and  off  all  kinds  of  cars, 
and  visiting  and  meeting  new  people — all  this 
makes  a  deep  impression  and  gives  hope  and 
courage. 

Other  hints  from  common  sense  psychology 
might  be  listed  as  do’s  and  don’t’s :  Don’t  move 
a  blind  man’s  belongings  without  warning 
him.  Don’t  speak  to  him  as  if  he  were  deaf, 
or  stupid,  or  a  child.  Don’t  remind  him  un¬ 
necessarily  of  his  handicap  nor  make  great 
effort  to  hide  it.  In  reading  him  a  letter  don’t 
mix  in  your  comments,  for  it  may  not  be  easy 
for  him  to  distinguish  the  text  and  the  annota¬ 
tions.  Build  up  his  confidence  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  intellectual  activity  without  sight 
through  the  development  of  the  other  senses. 
Cultivate  in  yourself  the  faculty  of  clear  and 
exact  description  to  help  the  blind  person 
visualize  scenes  and  events.  Help  him  in  so¬ 
cial  orientation  by  telling  him  who  is  in  the 
room  and  informing  him  when  people  enter 
or  leave.  Stimulate  him  to  do  his  work  well, 
to  get  a  better  mastery  of  his  technique  than 
a  seeing  person  needs  to  assure  security  in  his 
work.  Give  him  frank,  kindly  criticisms  of 
his  product  to  help  him  improve  it,  not  mini¬ 
mizing  the  difficulties. 

Textbook  psychology  offers  other  helps. 
The  technique  of  the  interview,  as  developed 
in  personnel  work  and  business,  might  give 
hints  to  the  home  teacher  who  seeks  to  de¬ 
termine  the  student’s  fitness  for  one  or  an- 
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other  occupation  or  the  likelihood  that  he 
will  make  a  successful  emotional  adjustment 
to  his  handicap.3  In  the  long  series  of  visits 
for  training,  perhaps  the  psychology  of  sug¬ 
gestion  would  give  the  largest  number  of  val¬ 
uable  hints.  Suggestion  is  not  essentially  mys¬ 
terious  or  magical  though  it  seems  to  work 
like  magic  when  properly  used.  You  kiss  away 
a  child’s  hurt:  you  have  done  nothing  to  the 
bump,  but  you  have  distracted  the  child’s  at¬ 
tention  from  its  injury  to  your  love.  Someone 
says  “Aren’t  you  feeling  well  today?  You  are 
looking  pale.”  How  many  of  us  can  resist  the 
fear  that  our  friend  is  right  ?  How  quickly  we 
go  to  a  mirror,  test  ourselves  here  and  there, 
perhaps  even  resorting  to  the  use  of  a  fever 
thermometer.  Many  a  story  has  been  told  of 
strong,  healthy  people  being  driven  to  their 
beds  by  joking  friends  who  arrange  to  meet 
them  in  succession  with  the  same  awesome 
questions.  And  who  can  withstand  bargain 
“ads”  and  the  prospect  of  getting  something 
for  nothing?  Why  does  a  sarcastic  remark 
hurt  us  more  than  frank  criticism  ? 

Suggestion  may  be  briefly  described  as  the 
process  of  getting  into  another  person’s  mind 
an  idea  involving  action,  which  the  recipient 
responds  to  without  a  clear  understanding  or 
deliberate  decision.  If  you  see  me  yawn,  or 
hear  me  yawn,  (or  perhaps  if  you  merely  hear 
the  word  “yawn”),  you  have  an  almost  ir¬ 
resistible  impulse  to  act  upon  the  suggestion. 
Who  could  be  sillier  than  the  mother  who 
left  her  children  with  the  final  command, 
“Whatever  you  do,  don’t  put  beans  in  your 
noses?”  What  child  could  resist  such  an  idea? 
When  you  learned  to  ride  a  bicycle  or  to  drive 
a  car,  do  you  remember  how  you  were  drawn 
to  every  tree  or  lamp  post  you  looked  at?  Of 
course  you  did  not  want  to  run  into  them, 
but  many  beginners  have  done  so,  and  only 
feel  safe  when  they  follow  the  wise  rule, 
“Keep  your  eyes  on  the  road  you  want  to  fol¬ 
low  and  neglect  the  things  at  the  sides.” 

In  dealing  with  people,  old  or  young,  sug- 

8  See  the  interesting  Chapter  3  in  Ruch’s  Psychology 
and  Life  ( 41 ). 


gestion  has  given  us  one  of  our  most  valuable 
techniques.  Contrast  the  homes  where  sug¬ 
gestion  is  used,  with  those  in  which  discipline 
and  command  are  the  rules  of  the  day.  How 
easy  it  is  to  get  a  little  child  to  behave  if  the 
behavior  is  in  the  form  of  “helping  mother” 
rather  than  as  a  severe  restraint.  What  child 
has  not  sacrificed  precious  playtime  when 
granted  the  privilege  of  cleaning  ofT  the 
blackboard  for  his  teacher?  Who  has  not 
seen  other  jobs  accomplished  through  Tom 
Sawyer’s  technique  in  painting  the  fence? 
How  much  easier  it  is  to  get  junior  to  do  a 
job  if  we  let  him  do  it  his  own  way!  Who 
can  resist  a  suggestion  that  saves  his  face  in 
an  embarrassing  situation  and  clears  the  air 
of  a  storm  which  would  have  come  on  the 
issuance  of  a  direct  command  ? 

With  your  pupils  then,  suggestion  should 
be  a  major  technique.  A  hint  rather  than  a 
command,  a  hope  which  may  be  rejected  now 
but  not  forgotten,  a  promise  of  something  bet¬ 
ter  after  the  first  step  has  been  taken,  a  vision 
of  the  future  in  terms  of  what  someone  else 
with  a  similar  handicap  has  done — all  these 
suggestions  may  take  root  and  bear  fruit  when 
the  time  is  ripe,  if  we  do  not  try  to  drive  them 
in,  to  dominate,  or  to  dictate.  Your  technique 
of  leading  the  blind  with  his  hand  on  your 
arm  rather  than  the  unenlightened  method  of 
pushing  a  blind  person  around  with  loud  di¬ 
rections,  gives  us  an  apt  analogy  for  the 
teaching  of  the  newly  blinded.  Lead  through 
your  resourcefulness  in  ideas  and  their  com¬ 
pelling  value,  but  let  your  pupil  follow  if  he 
accepts  and  approves  your  ideas,  hesitating  or 
even  standing  still  if  he  is  not  ready  to  go 
ahead.  When  you  make  your  first  visit,  your 
hints  and  hopes  may  produce  no  result,  but 
they  probably  will  not  be  forgotten.  Presently 
the  suggestion  that  what  you  have  done,  he 
can  do,  may  lead  to  an  open  mind.  Perhaps 
you  will  have  to  refer  to  the  recent  work  on 
the  learning  of  adults  (which  shows  that  at 
least  up  to  the  age  of  forty  an  adult  can  learn 
practically  anything  he  will  put  his  mind  to) 
in  order  to  overcome  the  common  excuse, 
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“You  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.”  Mrs. 
Schaefer  reports  that  she  taught  a  woman  of 
seventy-eight  to  read  and  write  braille,  to  type, 
and  to  take  up  her  tatting  again.  Doubtless 
many  of  you  could  match  this  case. 

You  may  have  to  deal  with  the  common  be¬ 
lief  that  “one  has  to  be  in  the  mood”  to  do 
anything  well:  then  promptly  suggest  that  it 
is  possible  to  get  oneself  “in  the  mood”  by 
actually  beginning  the  job,  whatever  it  is. 
Probably  you  were  taught  in  high  school  that, 
when  you  sat  down  to  write  a  theme  and  felt 
you  could  not  begin,  you  could  arouse  your¬ 
self  and  finally  accomplish  something  good  if 
you  would  only  start  and  write  anything  that 
came  into  your  head,  throwing  your  succes¬ 
sive  trials  into  the  wastebasket  until  you  got 
warmed  up  and  really  accomplished  some¬ 
thing.  According  to  the  biographies  of  writers, 
many  great  works  have  been  produced  under 
pressure  of  poverty  and  on  insufficient  nour¬ 
ishment,  in  most  unpromising  surroundings. 
“Not  being  in  the  mood”  would  seem  to  be 
just  another  alibi,  but  one  which  might  be 
frequently  used  by  the  handicapped. 

Closely  related  to  suggestion  is  the  tendency 
to  imitation  which  you  may  similarly  call  into 
play.  A  child  who  dares  not  skate  or  swim 
alone,  may  be  stimulated  to  try  when  he  sees 
others  of  his  age  skating  or  swimming,  or 
when  you  offer  to  do  either  thing  along  with 
the  child.  A  young  pianist,  slow  at  reading 
music,  may  gain  stimulus  and  make  great 
progress  through  graded  piano  duets.  So  with 
your  timid  pupil  past  middle  life,  imitation  of 
what  you  can  do,  and  the  chance  to  do  some¬ 
thing  along  with  you,  may  give  the  motiva¬ 
tion  needed.  And  every  forward  step,  every 
new  accomplishment,  will  serve  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  coming  efficiency  and  the  independence 
that  comes  with  achievement. 

II.  The  Psychology  of  the  Pupil:  What 

Has  Sudden  Blindness  Done  to  Him? 

Quite  as  important  as  the  psychology  of  the 
teacher  and  the  psychology  he  uses,  is  the 


psychology  of  the  pupil.  Some  people  think 
that  the  greatest  contribution  of  psychology  to 
education  is  its  emphasis  on  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  and  its  insistence  upon  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  teaching  techniques  to  the  nature  of 
the  individual  pupil.  What  shall  we  say  about 
your  pupils?  Does  blindness  put  them  into  a 
class  or  group  in  which  similarity  rather  than 
difference  is  the  rule?  May  we  properly  speak 
of  “the  blind”  and  generalize  about  them  ? 

You  are  familiar  with  the  debate  on  this 
question,  and  later  you  will  perhaps  be  im¬ 
pelled  to  give  your  own  opinion  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  In  my  reading  I  have  found  both  blind 
and  seeing  writers  voting  both  ways.  “With¬ 
out  vision  the  blind  lose  so  much  that  they 
must  move,  act,  and  feel  differently  from  the 
seeing,”  writes  one  man.  “The  blind  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage  in  school  or  shop,”  writes  an 
employer.  “Unpleasant  traits  of  selfishness 
and  lack  of  regard  for  others’  rights  and  priv¬ 
ileges  characterize  many  of  the  blind,”  writes 
a  superintendent  of  a  residential  school.  “The 
blind  tend  to  be  trustful  and  cheerful,  while 
the  deaf  are  likely  to  be  distrustful  and  jeal¬ 
ous,”  writes  another.  Dr.  French  (14)  and  Dr. 
Burritt  (7)  emphasize  the  differences  rather 
than  the  similarities  among  blind  people  and 
object  to  the  use  of  “the  blind”  as  a  class.  Dr. 
Burritt  writes: 

Persons  without  sight  differ,  precisely  as  those 
who  see,  in  capabilities,  in  tastes,  in  character — 
in  short  in  all  matters  that  go  to  make  up  per¬ 
sonality.  Some  have  keen  intellects,  some  are  dull 
and  almost  unteachable;  some  have  a  great  deal 
of  pride  about  their  personal  appearance,  others 
are  wholly  devoid  of  any  appreciation  of  its  im¬ 
portance;  some  have  strong,  sterling  characters, 
others  are  weak,  easily  led,  and  wholly  unde¬ 
pendable. 

Dr.  French  points  to  the  wide  differences  in 
degree  of  blindness,  in  age  of  becoming  blind, 
and  in  the  collateral  effects  of  the  cause  of 
blindness. 

Among  blind  writers  we  find  many  sub¬ 
scribing  to  Miss  Kate  Foley’s  (/j)  phrase,  the 
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blind  are  “just  folks  in  the  dark.”  Charles 
Magee  Adams  (/)  says: 

The  facts  show  that  the  psychology  of  the  blind 
differs  from  that  of  the  seeing  only  in  that  the 
blind  do  not  see. 

Miss  Lucy  Wright  (50)  says: 

Blindness  is  often  the  only  thing  blind  people 
have  in  common,  except  the  desire  to  seek  com¬ 
mon  human  goals — to  walk  and  talk,  and  dance 
and  sing,  and  work  and  play,  exactly  as  all  the 
rest  do. 

Winifred  Holt  (26)  in  her  Handbook  for 
the  Blind  and  Their  Friends  writes: 

Remember  that  blindness  does  not  create  a  class 
in  any  respect  beyond  the  possession  of  a  com¬ 
mon  affliction.  On  the  contrary,  it  emphasizes 
individuality  instead  of  doing  away  with  it.  The 
blind  man  and  woman  must  form  their  picture 
from  a  hundred  details  which  they  substitute  for 
sight.  In  most  other  respects  they  are  sighted  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  dark.  They  still  have  the  tastes,  de¬ 
sires,  ambitions,  and  passions  of  the  seeing.  Their 
calamity  has  not  done  away  with  personality  or 
egoism.  Probably  these  have  been  accentuated  by 
abnormal  conditions. 

Javal  (29)  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  defense 
of  changes  which  he  seems  to  think  inevitable. 

Egoism  and  vanity  [he  writes]  are  the  prime 
motives  of  human  actions:  with  the  blind  these 
faults  sometimes  assume  excessive  proportions.  It 
is  quite  natural,  indeed,  that  the  blind  [man], 
deprived  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  self- 
defense,  should  be  especially  self-centered  and 
preoccupied  with  the  help  that  he  can  attract  or 
demand  from  another;  that  he  should  think  more 
of  himself  than  of  others  better  armed  for  the 
struggle.  The  vanity  which  one  often  meets  in 
him  finds  its  chief  nourishment  in  the  wonder 
expressed  by  those  who  notice  every  time  he  does 
anything  alone. 

After  all,  is  vanity  a  vice?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
motive  which  often  leads  to  well-doing?  That  the 
blind  [man]  should  devote  himself  to  useful 
pursuits,  that  he  should  have  the  desire  of  work¬ 
ing  for  another,  that  he  should  provide  for  the 
needs  of  his  family  in  spite  of  his  infirmity  and 
take  pride  in  it, — where  is  the  harm? 

“The  moralists  have  said,  ‘Choke  out  thy 
pride.’  I  say,  ‘Justify  it:  it  is  the  secret  of  all  great 
lives.’  ”  So  writes  Daniel  Sterne. 


S.  C.  Swift  (45)  thinks  that  the  visualizing 
blind — those  who  have  enjoyed  vision  long 
enough  to  see  things  in  their  mind’s  eye  after 
sight  itself  is  lost — have  a  psychology  identical 
with  the  seeing,  while  those  born  blind  build 
up  a  different  universe  and  develop  various 
peculiarities.  Cutsforth  (8)  puts  the  matter 
still  more  strongly. 

No  single  mental  activity  of  the  congenitally 
blind  child  [he  writes]  is  not  distorted  by  the 
absence  of  sight.  Not  a  single  sense  escapes;  the 
sensory  equipment  and  processes  of  observing 
are  organized  quite  differently  in  the  blind  from 
the  normal  seeing  child.  His  social  world,  like 
his  world  of  objects  or  perceptual  world,  is  not 
the  same  world  in  which  the  seeing  child  lives. 

In  another  place  he  writes : 

Under  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by 
society,  not  one  of  these  sixty  thousand  human 
beings  has  developed,  or  can  possibly  develop,  a 
strictly  normal  personality.  The  reasons  are 
wholly  psychological. 

From  the  instant  the  blind  child  is  born,  or 
from  the  instant  the  seeing  child  loses  his  sight, 
psychological  influences  from  within  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  from  his  social  environment  begin  to 
shape  his  process  of  growth.  It  is  during  infancy 
and  childhood  that  the  individual  lays  down  pat¬ 
terns  of  behavior — attitudes,  feelings,  habits — 
which  are  to  remain  with  him  for  life.  ...  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  blindness  represents  the 
mere  absence  or  impairment  of  a  single  sense.  On 
the  contrary,  blindness  changes  and  utterly  re¬ 
organizes  the  entire  mental  life  of  the  individual. 
The  earlier  this  frustration  occurs,  the  greater 
the  reorganization  that  is  demanded,  and  the 
greater  also  the  effect  of  the  frustration  upon  see¬ 
ing  individuals  whose  attitudes  determine  the 
hygiene  of  the  blind. 

In  his  paper  for  the  1939  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  (9)  Cutsforth  expresses  himself  still 
more  pessimistically: 

Even  in  spite  of  the  very  best  that  the  best  of 
us  can  do  .  .  .  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  healthy 
adjustment  for  the  blind.  Instead  there  are  two 
main  types  of  maladjustment:  One  furnishes  an 
egocentric  state  of  security  for  the  blind  individ¬ 
ual:  the  other  furnishes  pride  and  satisfaction 
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to  Society  and  their  personality  workers,  and  a 
more  active  and  useful  life  for  the  blind. 

When  opinions  differ  so  radically,  science 
seeks  an  answer  from  tests  and  experiments: 
it  raises  the  question  of  motive  when  opinions 
are  so  emotionally  held,  and  it  tries  to  get  a 
wide  basis  of  judgment  to  counteract  the  com¬ 
mon  fallacy  of  the  “single  case.”  Obviously 
the  seeing  public  which  knows  very  few  blind 
people  (and  those  the  most  conspicuous  ones) 
is  prone  to  attribute  to  all  the  blind  the  char¬ 
acteristics  it  sees  in  a  few,  just  as  the  unscien¬ 
tific  in  general  tend  to  form  a  stereotype  of  the 
professor  or  the  business  man,  and  then  ex¬ 
pect  all  professors  and  business  men  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  type.  Similarly  the  individual 
blind  man  objects  to  such  group  treatment, 
just  as  the  professor,  who  is  a  human  being 
after  all,  or  the  business  man,  who  is  not  a 
rascal  or  a  tyrant,  refuses  to  accept  the  group 
portrait. 

In  this,  modern  psychology  supports  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  points  to  the  long  list  of  studies 
which  show  that,  in  any  large  group,  the 
differences  are  more  numerous  than  the  simi¬ 
larities.  Think  of  the  long  struggle  of  woman 
for  equality  in  a  man-made  civilization,  and 
then  consider  the  recent  dictum  of  a  famous 
psychologist  that,  if  you  were  seeking  two 
groups  in  which  there  is  the  widest  intellec¬ 
tual  difference  between  the  groups  and  the 
greatest  similarity  within  the  groups,  you 
could  hardly  make  a  worse  choice  than  to 
have  one  group  composed  of  men  and  the 
other  of  women.  Measure  a  thousand  high- 
school  boys  and  a  thousand  high-school  girls: 
you  may  find  differences  in  the  average  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  two  groups,  but  think  of  the 
individuals  above  and  below  the  average  in 
both  sexes,  the  best  in  either  sex  being  from 
two  to  three  times  as  good  as  the  poorest  in 
any  trait  we  measure. 

Of  course  we  shall  continue  to  use  “the 
blind”  in  popular  speech  just  as  we  use  “the 
young”  or  “the  old,”  but  we  must  remember 


that  we  are  no  more  accurate  than  when  we 
say  “The  sun  is  going  down  in  the  west.”  We 
are  perhaps  justified  in  claiming  that  “the 
young”  take  greater  chances  with  automo¬ 
biles,  that  “the  unmarried”  take  greater  risks 
with  airplanes,  and  that  “the  old”  are  more 
cautious  on  slippery  pavements.  In  the  same 
sense  we  may  group  “the  blind”  together  in 
any  situation  in  which  the  fact  of  blindness 
may  handicap  them  all.  It  seems  quite  plain 
that  “the  blind”  must  have  a  dread  of  bump¬ 
ing  into  things,  which  is  not  shared  by  the 
seeing,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  more 
cheerful  about  the  bumps  they  get  than  is  the 
case  with  seeing  people,  who  have  the  expe¬ 
rience  less  frequently.  We  are  not  justified, 
however,  when  we  generalize  and  deduce 
corollaries:  because  the  blind  share  some  one 
characteristic  in  common,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  share  others.  We  may  speak  of  “the 
college  student,”  “the  social  worker,”  “the 
teacher,”  “the  minister,”  without  criticism  so 
long  as  we  limit  our  statements  to  the  special 
elements  which  they  share;  but  every  meas¬ 
urement  of  a  group  of  college  students  or 
ministers  or  salesclerks  shows  enormous  in¬ 
dividual  differences  and,  outside  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  which  they  share  in  common,  they 
may  be  as  unlike  as  they  are  alike  in  the  trait 
which  has  attracted  attention.  For  scientific 
purposes  “the  blind”  is  hardly  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  “the  rich”  or  “the  highbrow.” 

But  psychology  has  also  some  specific  re¬ 
sults  to  quote,  since  experimental  and  statis¬ 
tical  studies  have  now  been  carried  on  with 
blind  children  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  We  can  now  speak  with  reasonable  as¬ 
surance  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  blind: 
we  are  less  positive  about  the  emotional  and 
volitional  life,  though  clinical  studies  have 
some  contributions  to  make  which,  however, 
may  seem  to  raise  as  many  issues  as  they 
settle. 

Two  questions  on  the  sensory  life  of  the 
blind  have  provoked  much  interest  and  dis¬ 
cussion — sensory  compensation  and  facial 
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vision.  You  may  have  seen  my  review  of  the 
extensive  literature  on  these  two  topics  in  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  ( 21 ,  22).  Suffice  it  to 
say  here  that  there  are  enormous  individual 
differences  among  blind  people  in  both  these 
functions;  that  compensation  is  not  a  God- 
given  equalization  for  the  loss  of  vision  but 
must  be  earned  by  careful  attention  to  sensory 
cues  which  are  relatively  unimportant  and 
thus  neglected  by  the  seeing;  and  that,  while 
experimentation  has  been  inadequate  to  give 
a  final  explanation  of  facial  vision,  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  may  not  ultimately  be  analyzed 
and  its  elements  tabulated  by  more  refined 
methods. 

We  know  a  great  deal  about  the  memory, 
intelligence,  vocabulary,  reasoning  ability,  and 
school  achievements  of  blind  children  and 
shall  assume  that  there  is  no  very  great  change 
in  these  functions  as  they  pass  from  the  teens 
into  the  twenties  and  thirties.  These  topics 
were  discussed  in  my  paper  read  at  Lansing 
before  the  1938  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  (23). 
In  general  I  may  say  that,  in  memory  as  in 
sensation,  compensation  is  not  a  gift,  but  the 
reward  of  persistent  effort  motivated  by  the 
desire  for  social  survival  and  success  in  life. 
Blind  people  with  “wonderful”  memories 
have  built  constructively  upon  a  good  basis  of 
native  retentiveness;  blind  people  with  poor 
memories  did  not  start  with  a  good  nervous 
equipment  or  have  not  made  good  use  of 
what  they  inherited — just  as  is  the  case  with 
poor  memories  among  the  seeing. 

Our  conclusions  on  intelligence  are  not 
quite  so  definite  since  the  primary  purpose  of 
our  testing  has  been  not  to  compare  the  blind 
with  the  seeing,  but  rather  to  determine  which 
children  have  enough  mentality  to  be  edu- 
cable  and  therefore  suitable  for  admission  to 
a  residential  school,  and,  within  the  school, 
first  to  assist  in  classifying  them  into  grades 
and  later  to  see  whether  their  school  attain¬ 
ment  corresponds  with  their  ability.  Having 
used  our  adaptations  of  the  Binet  individual 


tests  and  various  group  tests  of  intelligence  on 
several  thousand  blind  children  in  schools  all 
over  the  country,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  tests  for  children  up  to  the 
middle  teens.  So  far  as  we  have  made  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  seeing,  we  feel  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  that  in  intelligence  blind  children  show 
about  the  same  retardation  as  is  indicated  by 
their  grade  classification — from  one  to  two 
years  in  some  schools  and  grades,  from  three 
to  four  years  in  other  schools  and  grades. 
Slowness  in  tactual  reading  is  doubtless  a 
major  cause  for  both  types  of  retardation, 
limiting  the  range  of  general  reading  and  set¬ 
ting  definite  limits  to  incidental  learning.  A 
natural  result  is  a  very  limited  vocabulary  and 
retardation  in  most  kinds  of  reasoning  which 
depend  upon  linguistic  aptitude  and  experi¬ 
ence. 

A  few  illustrations  from  the  Binet  tests 
themselves  may  make  this  point  clearer.  The 
Binet  comprehension  tests,  for  instance,  de¬ 
mand  reasoning  of  a  simple  type  since  they 
require  the  child  to  meet  a  situation  for  which 
he  has  no  ready-made  or  habitual  solution.  A 
four-year-old  is  asked,  “What  must  you  do 
when  you  are  sleepy?”,  a  six-year-old,  “What’s 
the  thing  to  do  if  it  is  raining  when  you  are 
out  playing?”,  and  an  eight-year-old,  “What’s 
the  thing  for  you  to  do  when  you  have  broken 
something  which  belongs  to  someone  else?”, 
a  twelve-year-old,  “What  ought  you  to  say 
when  some  one  asks  your  opinion  about  a 
person  you  do  not  know  very  well?”.  In  com¬ 
parison  to  the  seeing  standards,  blind  children 
test  practically  at  age  on  the  four-year  ques¬ 
tions,  are  retarded  at  least  a  year  on  the  six- 
year  questions,  two  or  three  years  on  the 
eight-year  questions,  and  four  years  on  the 
twelve-year  questions;  i.e.  they  fall  progres¬ 
sively  farther  behind  as  the  questions  increase 
in  difficulty  of  solution. 

Similar  retardation  is  found  in  their  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  requiring  them  to  give  the 
differences  or  the  similarities  in  a  group  of 
objects,  such  as  the  seven-year  test  “What  is 
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the  difference  between  an  orange  and  a  ball?” 
and  the  ten-year  test  “In  what  way  are  wood 
and  coal  alike?”.  A  somewhat  different  type 
of  reasoning  is  required  when  a  child  is  asked 
to  construct  sentences  containing  two  or  three 
given  words;  while  we  readily  recognize  as 
“thought”  questions  such  problematic  situa¬ 
tions  as  the  nine-year  test,  “A  little  boy  is 
coming  home  crying,  and  holding  a  paper  bag 
with  a  hole  in  it.  What  has  happened?”,  the 
twelve-year  absurdity  test,  “And  engineer  said 
that  the  more  cars  he  had  on  his  train,  the 
faster  he  could  go.  What  is  foolish  about 
that?”.  Then  there  are  the  interpretations  of 
fables,  the  completion  of  analogies,  the  re¬ 
versal  of  clock  hands,  and  various  problems  in 
arithmetic  and  the  handling  of  concrete  ideas 
or  objects. 

In  all  these  tests  fairly  normal  curves  of 
progress  from  year  to  year  are  obtained,  but 
the  level  of  these  curves  is  from  two  to  three 
years  below  the  seeing  in  the  earlier  tests, 
three  to  four  years  below  the  seeing  in  the 
tests  of  the  lower  teens,  with  greater  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  final  tests.  Of  course  there  are 
individual  exceptions — children  who  are  far 
above  or  far  below  the  average — but  in  gen¬ 
eral  we  must  say  that  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness  produces  a  definite  retardation  in  all 
phases  of  mental  life:  which  is  perhaps  just 
what  we  all  expected.  The  level  of  success  in 
school  work  is  indicated  by  my  recent  reports 
(24)  in  the  Teachers  Forum  based  upon  the 
use  of  standard  achievement  tests. 

For  our  scientific  evidence  on  the  effect  of 
blindness  upon  the  emotional  and  volitional 
life — that  phase  of  the  question  upon  which 
blind  and  seeing  writers  disagree  so  heartily 
within  and  without  their  groups — we  must 
turn  to  clinical  reports  and  more  or  less 
sporadic  attempts  to  study  small  groups  of 
blind  school  children.  To  Thomas  Cutsforth 
must  be  given  full  credit  for  bringing  forcibly 
to  our  attention  the  adverse  effect  upon  blind 
children  of  many  time-honored  methods  of 
treatment  in  school  and  society.  I  think  he  is 


fundamentally  right  in  his  emphasis  on  the 
tremendous  effect  of  frustration  upon  the 
human  soul,  blind  or  seeing,  and  that  the  psy¬ 
chiatric  approach,  through  a  study  of  motives 
and  attitudes,  points  the  way  to  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  conditions  through  a  wiser  social  and 
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school  program  dominated  by  the  principles 
of  mental  hygiene.  Already  serious  students 
are  working  upon  problems  concerning  the 
personality  of  the  blind  from  the  nursery  to 
the  university,  and  your  group  of  blinded 
adults  should  be  the  next  field  for  study.  You 
are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  pioneer  work 
done  by  Dr.  Kathryn  Maxfield  (33)  at  the 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home,  and  may  have  heard 
of  Miss  B.  E.  McKay’s  (54)  application  of  the 
Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale  to  pre-school 
blind  children.  Miss  Nancy  Staver  (44)  one 
of  my  students,  wrote  an  honor  paper  in  psy¬ 
chology  based  upon  some  months  of  testing 
and  observation  of  a  number  of  blind  babies, 
which  sheds  much  interesting  light  upon 
their  development.  This  paper  is  still  in  man¬ 
uscript  form,  but  I  have  quoted  a  section  from 
it  in  my  Lansing,  1938,  paper  (23)  mentioned 
above. 

Infancy  and  early  childhood  are  now  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  vital  periods  for  character  forma¬ 
tion.  Many  of  a  child’s  personality  traits  are 
probably  pretty  well  settled  by  his  early  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  home,  and  very  skilful  teach¬ 
ing  is  required  to  alter  his  emotional  and 
volitional  tendencies  after  he  enters  school. 
This  seems  markedly  true  of  the  blind,  per¬ 
haps  because  on  the  average  they  enter  school 
late  and  so  may  have  suffered  an  extended 
period  of  frustration  in  an  environment  where 
they  are  not  understood.  Every  school  for  the 
blind  has  its  spoiled  babies,  and  various  recent 
writers  have  given  us  vivid  case  histories.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Ritchie  ( 40 )  furnishes  two  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  ill-advised  treatment  in  the  home. 

Frequently  [he  writes]  when  the  little  boy  or 
girl  is  first  admitted,  he  has  been  spoiled  by  mis¬ 
directed  kindness.  Everything  has  been  done  for 
him,  with  the  result  that  he  is  totally  unable  to 
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perform  the  simplest  duties  for  himself.  Two 
actual  cases  of  this  may  be  cited  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration.  A  boy  of  fourteen,  when  first  brought  to 
school,  was  found  to  have  spent  his  whole  life  in 
bed.  His  grandmother  who  had  charge  of  him 
thought  that  this  was  the  best  and  surest  way 
of  avoiding  the  many  dangers  of  an  active  ex¬ 
istence.  He  put  on  two  stones  weight  in  the  first 
six  weeks  of  his  stay  at  the  school  and  became  a 
sturdy  lad,  but,  of  course,  the  years  that  he  had 
lost  were  so  many  opportunities  for  education 
and  social  training  that  had  gone  forever. 

The  second  instance  is  that  of  a  boy  of  eleven 
who,  as  a  result  of  similar  over-anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  parent,  had  never  been  allowed  to 
walk.  When  brought  to  the  school  he  looked 
hopelessly  paralyzed,  yet  no  trace  of  organic  dis¬ 
ease  could  be  found,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  could 
find  his  own  way  along  corridors  and  upstairs. 
It  will  readily  be  gathered  from  such  extreme  ex¬ 
amples  that,  even  in  the  average  case,  social  train¬ 
ing  in  the  most  elementary  details  forms  no  in¬ 
considerable  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
younger  classes. 

Emil  Fries  (75)  gives  some  contrasting  pic¬ 
tures  of  young  American  blind  children: 

Billy  came  from  a  family  of  four  children  liv¬ 
ing  on  a  large  wheat  farm  in  eastern  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  had  been  used  to  playing  an  equal  part 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  various 
games;  in  addition,  he  rode  horseback,  v/restled 
with  the  calves  and  colts,  and  did  his  part  of  the 
chores.  Needless  to  say,  when  Billy  came  to  us  at 
the  age  of  six,  he  could  dress  and  feed  himself 
fairly  well  and  was  an  active  leader  among  his 
playmates. 

Frank  has  a  cultured  home  and  an  only  sister. 
He  had  been  petted  and  pampered  from  the  day 
he  was  born.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  entered  our 
school,  but  he  could  neither  dress  nor  feed  him¬ 
self.  And  what  is  worse,  he  did  not  want  to 
learn.  He  had  always  been  mollycoddled  and 
never  permitted  to  do  anything  for  himself.  This 
treatment  had  been  so  ingrained  in  him  that  he 
sulked  and  rebelled  at  the  thought  of  being 
treated  differently.  Yet,  under  his  stubbornness 
he  was  brilliant.  His  is  an  extreme  case,  but  sup¬ 
pose  he  had  been  left  to  grow  to  manhood  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  his  own  home?  If 
you  will  keep  him  in  the  same  environment  and 
then  picture  him  at  the  age  of  twenty,  you  ought 
to  know  why  so  many  blind  individuals  acquire 
eccentricities  and  become  utterly  selfish  and  ego¬ 
tistical. 


Joe  is  the  most  interesting  of  all.  His  parents 
are  religious  and  cultured.  When  he  came  to  us 
at  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  able  to  dress  himself 
and  get  along  fairly  well  at  the  table,  but  he  was 
a  typical  “mama’s  boy”  in  every  respect.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  her,  he  knew  no  bad  habits,  and  vulgar 
language  could  never  be  uttered  by  her  dear  lit¬ 
tle  Joe.  However,  the  other  boys  of  his  own  age 
would  not  play  with  him.  To  them  he  was  a 
sissy.  He  had  a  malicious  streak  that  was  hard  to 
deal  with,  and  in  addition  knew  more  obscene 
language  than  all  the  rest  of  the  boys  put  to¬ 
gether.  He  was  quite  active  but  unable  to  apply 
himself.  He  had  never  been  allowed  this  privilege. 

A  few  personality  surveys  have  been  made 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  all  of  which  tend  to 
the  same  conclusion — that  the  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  life  experiences  of  blind 
and  seeing  children  is  the  constant  frustra¬ 
tion  of  fundamental  human  urges  resulting 
from  the  handicap  of  blindness.  There  have 
been  many  attempts  to  list  these  fundamental 
drives.  Mr.  C.  S.  Glover  (77)  makes  clever 
use  of  Dr.  Cabot’s  list  of  four  irresistible  crav¬ 
ings  of  the  human  soul — work,  love,  play,  and 
worship. 

The  most  obvious  need  of  every  blind  person 
[he  says]  is  wor\.  His  most  serious  problems, 
both  economic  and  social,  are  usually  attributable 
to  the  lack  of  it.  Those  who  are  energetic  and 
resourceful  find  for  themselves  some  occupation 
which,  occasionally,  is  the  expression  of  excep¬ 
tional  talent  or  genius;  but  a  far  larger  propor¬ 
tion  have  to  accept  work  which  is  inadequate  in 
the  satisfaction  it  gives  and  often  unprofitable. 

Frustration  of  the  craving  for  love,  affection, 
oneness  with  others,  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and 
cruel  corollaries  of  blindness.  The  taboos  that 
obscure  both  the  discussion  and  the  treatment  of 
this  situation,  cause  many  workers  to  ignore  it  or 
to  become  heartlessly  dogmatic  in  attitude.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  or  not  anyone  who  has  not 
personally  experienced  the  heartaches  of  these 
emotional  deprivations  can  understand  them. 

The  spirit  of  play  is  too  fundamental  in  human 
nature  to  be  stifled  without  dire  consequences. 
Lack  of  sight  makes  impossible  the  most  popular 
forms  of  recreation,  and  imposes  a  degree  of  so¬ 
cial  isolation  and  physical  inertia  which  menace 
mental  and  bodily  health.  To  judge  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  aspect  of  the  problem  one  must 
study  the  personality  and  discriminate  between 
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habits  that  are  common  to  all  people  and  those 
that  have  been  superimposed  by  blindness. 

The  importance  of  worship  as  an  emotional 
outlet  varies  widely  with  individuals.  The  gen¬ 
eral  assumption  is  that  it  has  a  more  dominant 
role  in  the  lives  of  blind  persons  than  it  can 
claim  generally.  A  wholesome  cultivation  of  this 
emotional  outlet  is  eminently  desirable,  but  a 
worker  with  blind  clients  must  be  alert  to  dis¬ 
courage  fanatical  or  morbid  excesses. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Woodworth  (49),  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  famous  Psychology,  published 
in  1940,  lists  three  fundamental  unlearned 
motives,  or  demands,  which  the  individual 
makes  upon  his  physical  and  social  environ¬ 
ment — the  demand  for  security,  with  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  painful,  unpleasant,  or  objection¬ 
able;  pleasure,  with  the  tendency  to  approach 
and  appropriate  the  pleasant  or  desirable;  and 
achievement,  with  the  tendency  to  explore 
and  manipulate  the  strange,  to  meet  and  con¬ 
quer  obstacles.  When  these  desires  are  satis¬ 
fied,  the  individual  is  normal,  happy,  adjusted 
to  life;  when  they  are  denied  or  frustrated,  we 
have  abnormal  behavior,  escape  mechanisms, 
neurotic  symptoms,  perhaps  maladjustments 
which  throw  life  completely  out  of  gear  with 
the  environment. 

In  the  blind  we  naturally  find  the  same 
two  types  of  adjustment  which  are  displayed 
by  seeing  children  who  are  thwarted:  (1) 
violent  objection  to  their  dependent,  circum¬ 
scribed  state  (the  fighting  reaction),  irrita¬ 
tion  with  its  useless  nervous  symptoms  often 
resembling  tics  (called  “blindisms”),  the  long 
list  of  speech  difficulties,  compensatory  efforts 
such  as  those  with  which  recent  studies  of  the 
inferiority  complex  have  made  us  familiar  in¬ 
cluding  egoism,  eccentricity,  exhibitionism, 
pugnacity,  bravado,  excessive  verbalism;  and 
(2)  the  surrender  adjustments  characterized 
by  withdrawal,  introversion,  and  phantasy. 

Mrs.  Sina  Fladeland  Waterhouse  (47)  pre¬ 
sents  the  situation  forcibly  by  citing  four 
ways  in  which  blindness  acts  as  an  adverse 
personality  factor:  (1)  It  inhibits  normal 
physical  activity  and  limits  the  source  of  stim¬ 


ulation;  (2)  it  thwarts  wish  fulfilment;  (3) 
it  increases  nervous  and  physical  strain;  (4) 
it  makes  the  individual  an  exceptional  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  group. 

Similarly  Dr.  Anita  Miihl  (59),  after  her 
survey  of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind 
lists  as  primary  characteristics  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren:  (1)  a  lack  of  initiative  due  to  emo¬ 
tional  blocking  more  than  to  physical  causes; 
(2)  feelings  of  inferiority  often  compensated 
for  by  bravado;  (3)  worry  about  the  present 
and  the  future;  (4)  a  varied  phantasy  life, 
of  a  wish-fulfiling  or  sadistic  nature. 

Dr.  Cutsforth  and  Miss  Elinor  Deutsch 
(/o)  report  similar  findings.  The  latter  finds 
blind  children  claiming  more  vision  than  they 
have  and  so  refusing  to  join  the  blind  Boy 
Scouts;  doing  things  that  will  lead  to  their 
being  scolded  or  punished,  such  as  coming  to 
class  late  or  annoying  their  teachers,  appar¬ 
ently  just  to  gain  attention;  professing  to 
have  no  desire  for  vision  in  itself,  but  only  as 
a  means  of  gaining  independence  of  the  see¬ 
ing. 

Dr.  Ritchie  (40)  describes  a  defense  mecha¬ 
nism  which  Cutsforth  calls  “verbalism”: 

It  is  a  common  weakness  of  many  blind  peo¬ 
ple  to  indulge  unduly  in  big  words,  both  in 
speaking  and  in  writing.  The  modern  cult  of  the 
conversational  in  style  leaves  them  cold.  They 
roll  the  polysyllabic  phrase  lovingly  around  the 
tongue  and  quickly  respond  to  like  eloquence  in 
others.  That  such  a  trait  is  allowed  to  persist 
after  school  days  is  a  reflection  on  the  current 
teaching  of  English,  for  the  misuse  of  words  is, 
in  most,  an  eradicable  failing;  but  the  real  point 
at  issue  is  that  to  a  degree  distinctly  greater 
than  among  their  seeing  comrades,  blind  ado¬ 
lescents  and  adults  have  a  tendency  towards  this 
weakness.  .  .  .  Can  the  verbal  exuberance  of  the 
blind  man  be  fitted  into  any  such  [simple]  cate¬ 
gory?  Can  we  not  trace  in  this  mental  phase  a 
revolt  against  the  galling  conviction  of  his  in¬ 
feriority?  His  subconscious  mind  sets  about  re¬ 
dressing  the  balance.  If  he  is  handicapped  in  re¬ 
gard  to  vision,  there  are  other  regions  of  activity 
in  which  no  disability  exists.  The  use  of  words 
is  one  of  these,  and  he  strives  by  an  exaggeration 
of  literary  language  to  show  his  superiority  to 
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the  average  man.  For  the  same  reason  he  makes 
much  of  the  mistakes  that  seeing  people  commit. 
“Just  the  silly  sort  of  thing  a  sighted  man  would 
do!”  he  says,  and  smiles  complacently  at  the  im¬ 
munity  of  himself  and  his  friends  from  such 
blunders. 

Dr.  Ralph  Merry  (56)  views  the  effects  of 
frustration  from  still  another  angle. 

Certain  tics  and  mannerisms  [he  writes]  have 
become  so  closely  associated  with  lack  of  vision 
that  they  are  known  generally  as  “blindisms.” 
The  more  common  of  these  mannerisms  are:  (1) 
rocking  the  body  backward  and  forward;  (2) 
putting  fingers  or  fists  into  eyes;  (3)  twirling 
rapidly  round  and  round;  (4)  shaking  fingers 
before  the  face;  and  (5)  holding  the  head  bent 
forward.  .  .  . 

Although  many  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
“blindisms”  have  been  suggested,  little  seems  to 
be  known  as  to  their  actual  cause.  One  of  the 
most  widely  accepted  theories  is  that  these  habits 
are  a  substitute  for  natural  physical  activity 
which  is  thwarted  by  blindness. . .  . 

Certain  mannerisms,  such  as  putting  fingers  in 
the  eyes  and  holding  the  head  forward  may  have 
their  origin  in  ocular  irritation.  .  .  . 

In  surveys  of  two  large  eastern  institutions  for 
the  blind  Stinchfield  found  that  48  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  exhibited  major  speech  defects.  .  .  . 

It  is  possible  that  unfortunate  pre-school  con¬ 
ditions  and  diseases  causing  blindness  may 
account  in  part  for  the  prevalence  of  speech 
defects  among  children  without  sight.  Emo¬ 
tional  disturbances,  also,  may  be  a  contrib¬ 
uting  factor,  and  these  maladjustments  may 
occur  more  freqently  among  pupils  in 
schools  for  the  blind  than  among  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  normal  environment. 

In  another  place  Dr.  Merry  writes: 

It  seems  probable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
personality  difficulties,  speech  disorders  are 
caused  more  frequently  from  conditions  arising 
from  lack  of  vision  than  from  blindness  itself. 
Thus,  the  tendency  among  many  parents  to  re¬ 
gard  their  blind  children  as  babies  much  longer 
than  is  the  case  with  their  seeing  children  may  be 
directly  responsible  for  the  presence  of  speech 
defects,  such  as  lisping  and  baby  talk.  .  .  . 

Stuttering  and  stammering  often  are  caused 
by  emotional  disturbances  and  mental  conflicts 


which  have  to  be  eliminated  before  these  de¬ 
fects  can  be  remedied.  It  is  possible  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  resulting  from  blindness  are  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  these  emotional  disturbances  than  are 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  majority  of  seeing 
children. 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  thwartings  due  to  blindness  have 
been  very  successful,  if  one  may  draw  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  results  of  the  Doll  Social 
Maturity  Scale.  This  instrument  attempts  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  an  individual 
has  adjusted  himself  to  the  demands  of  his 
environment  by  checking  him  up  with  a 
standard  list  of  activities  graded  by  age.  Does 
the  little  boy  from  five  to  nine  wash  his  face 
unassisted,  play  competitive  games;  can  he  be 
trusted  with  money;  does  he  go  to  bed  un¬ 
assisted,  tell  the  time  to  a  quarter  hour,  use 
tools  and  utensils,  perform  routine  household 
tasks?  After  ten  years  of  age  does  he  go 
about  his  home  town  freely,  write  occasional 
short  letters,  make  telephone  calls,  enjoy 
books  and  magazines?  At  fifteen  does  he 
exercise  complete  care  of  his  dress,  buy  his 
own  clothing  accessories,  engage  in  adolescent 
group  activities  ?  At  twenty  does  he  go  to  dis¬ 
tant  places  alone,  look  after  his  health,  go  out 
at  night  unrestricted,  control  his  own  major 
expenditures?  The  scale  yields  a  Social  Quo¬ 
tient  which  may  be  as  important  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  maturity  as  the  better  known  Intelli¬ 
gence  Quotient.  Miss  Katherine  P.  Bradway 
(2)  reports  upon  the  use  of  this  scale  with  all 
the  children  blind  from  birth  or  before  the  age 
of  four  years  in  a  typical  eastern  residential 
school  for  the  blind.  In  all  there  were  seventy- 
three  children  tested.  Miss  Bradway  finds  the 
average  Social  Quotient  only  62  for  the  blind, 
as  compared  with  80  S.  Q.  for  the  deaf  and 
100  S.  Q.  for  the  seeing.  Of  course  a  number 
of  the  items  in  the  scale  are  difficult  to  per¬ 
form  without  vision,  though  all  are  possible, 
since  blind  adults  have  been  found  who  pass 
them.  The  use  of  the  scale  in  another  school 
(72)  brings  the  average  for  the  blind  up  to 
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that  for  the  deaf,  but  even  at  80  S.  Q.  a  much 
larger  deficiency  exists  than  we  have  found  in 
the  case  of  intelligence  and  school  achieve¬ 
ment.  Possibly  greater  attention  to  the  items 
in  which  an  undue  proportion  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  fail  may  raise  the  average  score;  and 
possibly  the  scale  should  be  modified  when 
applied  to  any  group  of  handicapped  children. 

Two  particularly  difficult  problems  appear 
in  adolescence  and  bring  with  them  the  dan¬ 
gers  resulting  from  frustration — how  to  earn 
a  living  and  how  to  attain  a  normal  married 
life.  In  spite  of  the  success  of  blind  people  in 
a  long  list  of  occupations  and  the  efforts  of 
the  schools  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  compete 
with  the  seeing  by  giving  the  blind  a  much 
more  thorough  training,  hard  times  and  un¬ 
employment  are  hardest  for  the  handicapped, 
and  many  educators  fear  that  increased  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  the  blind  may  injure  them  by 
lessening  their  initiative  and  ambition. 

Charles  B.  Minner  (^7)  has  graphically  por¬ 
trayed  the  plight  of  superior  blind  youths  who 
go  on  to  higher  education,  only  to  find  that 
their  long  years  of  study  do  not  assure  them 
a  living  wage  or  work  that  gives  them  the 
joy  of  achievement  in  activities  suited  to  their 
talent  or  training. 

Miss  Gretta  W.  Griffis  ( 18 )  undertook  a 
study  of  the  adjustment  problems  of  adoles¬ 
cents  with  defective  vision,  using  two  stand¬ 
ard  personality  measurements  and  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  of  her  own  with  142  students  in 
residential  schools,  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  having  defects  of  vision  ranging 
from  one-tenth  normal  to  total  blindness.  In 
general  she  found  no  clear  differences  in  the 
personality  scores  of  the  blind  subjects  and  a 
control  group  of  seeing  students  with  whom 
they  were  matched,  but  many  significant  facts 
came  out  in  her  interviews.  I  will  quote  what 
she  says  about  the  second  major  adolescent 
problem  mentioned  above,  how  to  attain  a 
normal  married  life. 

Throughout  this  study  [she  writes]  it  was 
necessary  to  exercise  great  care  when  considering 
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any  point  of  a  sexual  nature,  but  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  interview  these  142  students  without 
gaining  some  insight  into  their  attitudes  toward 
sex.  In  some  cases  these  attitudes  were  similar  to 
those  one  would  find  among  any  normal  group 
of  high-school  students,  but  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  cases  the  blind  students  manifested  ex¬ 
treme  embarrassment  whenever  any  matters  of  a 
sexual  nature  were  mentioned,  or  vehemently  de¬ 
nied  any  interest  in  the  opposite  sex.  These  un¬ 
wholesome  attitudes  toward  the  problem  of  sex 
can  only  be  expected  when  we  consider  the  stand 
which  the  institutions  take  toward  this  problem 
among  their  students.  Only  on  rare  occasions  are 
the  students  of  the  two  sexes  permitted  to  mingle 
freely.  Any  interest  in  the  opposite  sex,  if  de¬ 
tected  by  the  authorities,  is  immediately  sup¬ 
pressed.  The  students  are  continually  aware  that 
their  future  sex  life  will  probably  be  abnormal. 
Marriage  among  the  blind  is  usually  fraught 
with  much  difficulty.  For  the  blind  boy  there  is 
some  hope  of  marriage  with  a  seeing  girl,  but 
for  the  blind  girl  there  is  little  hope  of  marriage 
with  other  than  blind  boys.  The  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  schools  visited  stated  that,  among 
all  the  girls  graduated  from  the  institution  dur¬ 
ing  his  forty  years  of  service,  only  one  had 
married  a  man  with  sight. 

The  larger  proportion  of  causes  of  blindness 
among  our  group  are  congenital,  and  for  these 
students  there  is  the  ever  present  fear  that  their 
condition  is  hereditary.  This  knowledge  cannot 
help  but  influence  their  attitude  toward  sex  prob¬ 
lems.  Many  of  the  students  are  afraid  of  the  op¬ 
posite  sex,  and  in  some  cases  the  writer  was 
asked  how  one  should  act  in  the  presence  of  a 
member  of  the  other  sex. 

Rapport  was  difficult  to  obtain  with  many  of 
the  students  because  of  a  deep-seated  suspicion. 
This  was  especially  true  in  one  of  the  institutions 
where  discipline  was  more  rigorous.  The  stu¬ 
dents  feared  the  information  they  divulged  might 
be  used  to  their  disadvantage.  In  many  cases 
the  suspicion  was  difficult  to  allay. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  introversion  is  a 
very  common  result  of  the  thwartings  caused 
by  blindness.  “It  is  patent,”  writes  Dr.  Ritchie, 
“that  the  effect  of  blindness  will  be  to  drive 
a  man  in  upon  himself  and  so  aggravate  in¬ 
trospection.” 

Biirklen  (6)  quotes  a  striking  account  of 
the  process  contributed  by  E.  Haun,  whose 
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sight  was  lost  in  the  susceptible  years  of  his 
youth. 

The  day  [on  which  he  realized  that  he  was 
blind]  marked  a  turning  point  in  my  life.  That 
is  why  it  is  so  clear  to  me,  so  imprinted  on  my 
memory.  On  that  day  I  passed  out  of  the  world 
of  seeing  men.  Not  yet  did  I  enter  the  world  of 
the  blind,  but  unconsciously  I  approached  it.  I 
stepped  into  the  world  which  was  to  become  my 
own  universe, — into  the  world  which  I  created 
myself,  the  world  of  my  imagination.  Still  not 
clearly,  at  first  only  vaguely,  I  dimly  perceived 
that  in  the  world  of  harsh  reality  I  would  not 
have  my  own  realm.  There  originated  within 
me — was  it  my  own  creation? — a  new,  though 
still  a  very  narrow,  little  world:  a  world  in 
which  I  could  not  rush  against  trees  or  plunge 
into  a  hole:  a  world  of  my  own  thoughts  and 
sensations.  A  quiet  little  seed  of  happiness 
sprouted  within  me,  the  thought:  You  have  your 
own  home!  You  have  your  own  soil  on  which 
you  may  dwell  in  freedom,  from  which  no  one — 
no  one  in  the  wide  world  can  ever  eject  you. 

To  obtain  statistical  evidence  upon  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  withdrawal,  introvertive  tendencies 
in  the  blind,  and  to  see  whether  other  types 
of  neurotic  behavior  were  more  common  than 
among  the  seeing,  Dr.  Paul  A.  Brown  (4,  5) 
recently  made  a  study  of  218  blind  adolescents 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two 
years  in  six  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 
As  tools  of  research  he  used  the  Neymann- 
Kohlsted  Diagnostic  Test  for  Introversion- 
Extroversion  and  the  Clark  Revision  of  the 
Thurstone  Personality  Schedule.  His  control 
group  consisted  of  359  sighted  high  school 
seniors.  With  the  introversion-extroversion 
test  he  found  no  significant  differences  in 
total  score  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing 
(the  same  result  Miss  Griffis  had  reported 
after  her  use  of  this  test),  but  an  analysis  of 
the  atypical  responses  seemed  to  indicate  an 
extroverted  trend  among  the  blind  boys  and 
an  introverted  trend  among  the  girls.  No  sim¬ 
ilar  differences  were  found  in  comparing  the 
seeing  boys  and  girls.  Brown  suggests  that 
these  differences  among  the  blind  may  result 
from  differences  in  the  way  boys  and  girls  are 
treated  in  residential  schools,  the  boys  being 


somewhat  more  successful  in  compensating 
for  their  feelings  of  inferiority.  The  Thurstone 
Personality  Schedule  indicated  a  greater  “neu¬ 
rotic  tendency”  among  the  blind  than  among 
the  seeing,  and  greater  among  the  blind  girls 
than  among  the  blind  boys.  An  item-analysis 
indicated  that  the  blind  were  more  apt  to 
respond  in  an  atypical  fashion,  while  the  see¬ 
ing  tended  to  respond  in  a  well-adjusted  fash¬ 
ion.  The  girls,  both  seeing  and  blind,  tended 
to  give  more  atypical  responses  than  the  boys. 
A  comparison  of  items  with  respect  to  average 
scores  seemed  to  arrange  the  groups,  in  order 
of  decreasingly  desirable  adjustment,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  seeing  boys,  blind  boys,  seeing  girls, 
blind  girls. 

So  far  as  I  can  discover  there  has  been  no 
strictly  scientific  study  of  the  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems  of  people  who  have  lost  their  vision  after 
living  as  seeing  individuals  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  Of  course  you  are  familiar 
with  the  various  biographical  accounts  like 
Clarence  Hawkes’  Hitting  the  Dari \  Trail 
and  Rene  Roy’s  The  Night's  Candles;  you 
may  have  consulted  Lawson’s  (29)  report  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  re-educating 
blinded  soldiers  and  Dunton’s  (//)  graphic 
account  of  the  depression  experienced  by 
civilians  whose  sight  has  begun  to  fade,  their 
tendency  to  question  medical  diagnosis  and 
to  visit  quacks  whose  advertisements  raise 
false  hopes  of  recovery:  you  have  doubtless 
read  Villey  (46),  Javal  (29),  Latimer  (jo), 
and  Alice  Bretz  (y).  From  many  of  these 
books,  and  from  the  articles  listed  in  Miss 
H.  Lende’s  Boo\s  About  the  Blind  (^2),  espe¬ 
cially  the  sections  on  Personality  Problems 
and  the  Emotional  Life,  and  on  Social  Case 
Work  and  Home  Teaching,  many  striking 
facts  and  useful  hints  may  be  obtained,  from 
which  you  may  supplement  your  own  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  newly  blinded  group  with  which 
you  have  so  much  to  do. 

In  summary  let  me  review  the  main  lines 
of  our  discussion.  Believing  that  psychology 
has  a  message  for  all  people  who  try  to  in- 
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fluence  the  lives  of  others,  we  first  considered 
the  ways  in  which  psychology  might  assist 
the  home  teacher  in  understanding  herself 
and  in  improving  her  technique  in  teaching. 
Then  we  passed  in  review  the  information  we 
could  assemble  on  the  psychology  of  blind 
pupils,  first  presenting  testimony  on  the  ques¬ 
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tion  whether  there  is  a  special  psychology  of 
the  blind  and  then  citing  the  evidence  from 
tests  and  experiments  on  the  intellectual  life, 
and  the  clinical  and  observational  evidence  on 
the  volitional  and  emotional  life  of  blind 
children,  and  adolescents.  Perhaps  one  of  you 
will  write  a  psychology  of  the  blind  adult. 
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SYSTEMIC  CONDITIONS  AND  HOW  THEY  MAY  RESULT 

IN  THE  LOSS  OF  SIGHT1 

By  Brittain  Payne,  M.D. 


The  systemic  diseases  which  frequently  cause 
the  loss  of  sight  are  syphilis,  diabetes,  arterio¬ 
sclerosis,  high  blood  pressure,  kidney  diseases, 
tuberculosis,  vitamin  deficiencies,  various 
nervous  diseases,  and  certain  toxemias. 

The  most  publicized  systemic  cause  of 
blindness  today  is  syphilis.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  that  15  per  cent  of 
the  individuals  suffering  from  syphilis  even¬ 
tually  become  blind.  It  is  also  stated  that  one- 
third  of  all  congenital  syphilitics  lose  their 
sight.  The  condition  which  actually  causes 
blindness  in  congenital  cases  is  known  as 
interstitial  keratitis  and  offers  more  hope  for 
successful  treatment  now  than  ever  before. 
Some  cases,  however,  do  not  respond  to  most 
modern  therapeutic  measures  and  blindness 
follows.  With  the  advent  of  pre-marital  blood 
tests  and  adequate  pre-natal  care,  the  cases  of 
congenital  syphilis  are  becoming  extremely 
rare.  In  the  twelve  years  in  which  I  have 
worked  in  the  clinics  of  the  New  York  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  cases  of  infantile 
syphilis  have  gradually  diminished  until  they 
are  considered  clinical  novelties.  This  decrease 
in  the  disease  may  be  attributed  to  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  public  through  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  Home  Teachers,  the  various  as¬ 
sociations  for  the  blind,  the  municipal,  state, 
and  public  health  services,  and  last  but  far 
from  least,  the  doctor,  who  has  unselfishly 
given  a  great  deal  of  his  time  without  charge 
to  help  the  poor  unfortunates  suffering  from 
syphilis  and  unable  to  have  private  treatment. 

1  A  paper  presented  at  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  September,  1940. 


History  of  Syphilis 

The  epidemic  of  syphilis  which  spread  over 
Europe  following  the  return  of  Columbus 
from  the  discovery  of  America  accounts  for 
the  theory  that  the  disease  arose  in  the  West 
Indies.  If  the  disease  existed  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  must  have  assumed 
a  different  form  entirely.  None  of  the  bones 
removed  from  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Roman 
ruins  show  positive  evidence  of  syphilis,  but 
it  is  reported  that  Columbus  demonstrated 
definite  signs  of  lues.  Whether  the  disease 
existed  before  1493  in  Europe  is  not  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  fact  that  the  era  of  syphilis,  as  we 
know  it,  was  opened.  The  Spanish  mercen¬ 
aries  who  fought  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
at  Naples  carried  it  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
It  struck  high  and  low  alike  and  was  again 
disseminated  by  the  return  of  the  soldiers  of 
Charles  V  and  Francis  I  from  the  siege  of 
Pavia.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Spanish 
troops  carried  it  to  Italy  where  it  spread 
through  obvious  channels  to  the  French.  It 
was  called  the  “Spanish  Disease”  by  the 
French.  It  was  only  a  short  time  afterward 
that  the  poem  “Syphilis”  appeared  which 
gave  us  the  name  of  the  greatest  scourge  in 
modern  history.  We  are  told  that  Henry  VIII 
suffered  from  the  disease  and  Mary,  his 
daughter  by  Catherine  of  Aragon,  was  a 
victim  of  hereditary  syphilis  and  probably  had 
interstitial  keratitis.  There  were  four  still¬ 
births  before  Mary  was  born.  She  was  after¬ 
wards  married  to  Phillip  II  of  Spain,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  he  also  had  the  disease. 
Portraits  of  Mary,  later  known  as  “Bloody 
Mary”,  show  undeniable  evidence  of  con¬ 
genital  lues.  Only  a  few  years  passed  before 
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Russia  was  invaded  by  the  disease  and  we 
hear  of  “Ivan  the  Terrible”  who  suffered 
from  cerebral  syphilis.  The  spread  of  the 
disease  was  so  rapid  that  all  of  Europe  and 
part  of  Asia  were  affected.  Its  fury  was  prob¬ 
ably  spent  in  the  first  attack,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  natural  immunity  developed 
as  time  passed.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  use  of  mercury  became  popular,  and  the 
development  of  great  spas  began.  The  ex¬ 
pression,  “An  hour  with  Venus  is  a  life  time 
with  Mercury,”  may  have  been  used  by  medi¬ 
cal  men  of  the  time. 

Syphilis  is  defined  by  Stokes  as  an  infec¬ 
tious  disease  caused  by  the  spirocheta  pallida; 
of  great  chronicity;  systemic  from  the  onset; 
capable  of  involving  practically  every  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  human  body;  distinguished  by 
florid  manifestations  in  some  instances  and 
years  of  asymptomatic  latency  in  others; 
transmissable  to  offspring  in  man;  trans- 
missable  to  certain  laboratory  animals;  and 
treatable  to  the  point  of  presumptive  but  not 
thus  far  demonstrable  “cure”  by  the  use  of 
derivatives  of  arsenic,  mercury  bismuth,  the 
iodides,  and  non-specific  or  fever  therapy. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  was  not  discovered 
until  1905  when  the  parisitologist,  Fritz 
Schaudinn,  assisted  by  syphilologist,  E.  Hoff¬ 
man,  discovered  the  treponema  pallidum. 
The  spirochete  of  syphilis2  is  related  to  the 
group  of  spiral  organisms  of  yaws  and  re¬ 
lapsing  fever. 

Whether  the  organism  of  syphilis  can  be 
classified  as  to  strains  and  subvarieties  is 
debatable.  Stokes  speaks  of  conjugal  tabes  or 
paresis  where  husband  and  wife  are  affected 

2  The  spirocheta  pallida  is  about  .25  “u”  in  thickness 
and  its  length  is  about  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  cell. 
The  range  in  length  varies  from  4  to  14  “u”  and  occa¬ 
sionally  as  much  as  24  “u.”  The  number  of  turns  of  the 
spiral  varies  from  6  to  24,  the  central  turns  having  slightly 
greater  diameters  than  the  terminal  ones.  The  refractive 
index  of  the  organism  is  so  near  that  of  the  media  in 
which  it  is  found  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  it 
with  ordinary  light.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
Schaudinn  was  able  to  see  the  organism  and  recognize 
the  double  flagellum  at  each  end  without  dark  field  tech¬ 
nique.  The  motility  of  the  organism  is  controlled  in  three 


by  the  same  organism  and  cites  the  example 
of  five  or  more  persons  who  developed  paresis 
by  contact  with  the  same  woman.  He  also 
observes  that  patients  with  florid  cutaneous 
symptoms  seldom  develop  neurosyphilis.  The 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  pre¬ 
dispositions  of  the  host  and  selectivity  of  the 
organism  is  undenied.  Trauma  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  localization  of  a  syphilitic 
lesion,  and  the  disease  is  usually  more  evi¬ 
dent  at  a  place  of  weakened  resistance.  The 
fact  that  the  organism  has  low  viability,  fails 
to  live  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  cannot  stand 
drying  and  weak  disinfectants,  protects  man 
from  its  universality. 

The  reaction  of  the  body  to  syphilis  may 
be  divided  into  two  phases,  the  local  reaction 
to  the  chancre,  papule,  or  gumma,  and  the 
general  immunological  reaction  to  the  organ¬ 
ism.  It  has  been  stated  that  an  abrasion  is 
unnecessary  for  the  invasion  by  the  spirochete 
and  it  is  possible  to  acquire  the  disease  with¬ 
out  evidence  of  a  chancre.  Nevertheless,  the 
chancre  is  usually  the  first  sign  of  syphilis 
and  the  pathological  picture  of  initial  lesions 
is  essentially  the  same  regardless  of  where 
they  occur.  After  invasion,  the  treponema  is 
disseminated  into  the  perivascular  lymph 
spaces  and  from  there  into  the  blood  stream 
where  endothelial  swelling  with  prolifera¬ 
tion  is  followed  by  obliterative  endarteritis. 
This  reaction  is  accompanied  by  perivascular 
lymphocytic  infiltration  and  the  appearance 
of  plasma  cells  with  consequent  fibrosis.  The 
spirochetes  increase  rapidly  while  these  stages 
are  in  progress.  After  a  time  local  immunity 
is  developed,  and  the  original  lesion  begins 

ways:  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
spiral;  a  rotation  or  corkscrew  motion;  and  a  twisting 
movement  from  side  to  side.  Motility  disappears  without 
loss  of  contour  in  old  specimens,  and  beadlike  disintegra¬ 
tion  finally  takes  place.  The  demonstration  of  conformity 
to  the  postulates  of  Koch  culminated  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  Noguchi  of  the  organism  in  the  brain  in  general 
paralysis.  He  was  able  to  culture  the  spirochete  and  infect 
susceptible  animals  with  the  organism.  Transmission  of 
the  disease  to  lower  animals  was  demonstrated  in  1903 
by  Metchnikoff  and  Roux,  before  the  identification  of  the 
spirillum  by  Schaudinn. 
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to  heal  and  granular  degeneration  of  the 
spirillum  follows.  If  the  reaction  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  organisms  at  each  focus  (as  in 
secondary  eruptions)  could  completely  anni¬ 
hilate  all  treponemata,  little  would  be  left  for 
treatment.  Unfortunately  this  does  not  occur. 
The  disease  spreads  to  other  localities  as  it 
retreats  from  older  battlefields.  The  fact  that 
a  chancre  or  secondary  eruption  heals,  is  no 
indication  that  the  fight  is  over.  Syphilis 
ceases  to  become  a  local  disease  within  two 
hours  after  inoculation,  according  to  Stokes. 
From  that  moment  it  is  reasonable  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  reticulo-endothelial  system  is 
stimulated  to  action.  Just  what  forces  are 
brought  into  play,  is  not  understood  but  at¬ 
tempts  to  develop  a  serum  or  vaccine  “cure” 
have  been  unsuccessful.  The  body  builds  up 
a  defense  similar  to  that  induced  by  non¬ 
specific  protein  and  is  aided  by  the  variety 
of  treatment  used.  The  arsenicals  or  heavy 
metals  may  contribute  as  much  to  tissue  re¬ 
action  as  they  do  to  actual  combat  against 
the  organism  itself. 

Incidence  of  Syphilis 

The  incidence  of  arrested  and  active  syphilis 
in  the  United  States  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined,  but  it  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  683,000  cases  are  under 
constant  treatment.  The  new  cases  recorded 
annually  amount  to  four  for  each  thousand 
population  and  at  least  four  untreated  cases 
apply  for  treatment.  Surgeon-General  Parran 
in  his  recent  book,  Shadow  on  the  Land,  esti¬ 
mated  that  one  out  of  ten  adults  is  affected 
by  syphilis  and  at  least  one  million  potential 
mothers  in  the  United  States  have  or  have 
had  syphilis.  This  figure  is  taken  from  an 
average  of  reports  registered  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  over  the  past  ten  years  and 
is  our  best  source  of  information  at  the 
present.  If  this  is  true,  and  if  the  rate  of  male 
infection,  as  compared  to  female,  is  one  and 
one-half  times  greater,  there  would  be  at  least 
three  and  one-half  millions  of  cases  in  which 
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the  disease  has  manifested  itself  in  the  United 
States.  This  would  be  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  If  this  were  applied  to  a  space  of  ten 
years,  the  incidence  would  approach  10  per 
cent  of  our  population,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  physically,  economically,  and 
socially  more  than  this  number  might  be 
affected,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is 
further  stated  by  Parran  that  syphilis  is  the 
cause  of  blindness  in  at  least  15  per  cent  of 
the  cases.  The  same  author  claims  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  children  born  with  con¬ 
genital  syphilis  will  develop  interstitial  kera¬ 
titis  if  untreated,  but  that  this  can  be  avoided 
if  the  prospective  mother  takes  sufficient  anti¬ 
syphilitic  treatment  continuously  throughout 
pregnancy. 

Diagnosis  of  Syphilis 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  is  based  on  the 
clinical  appearance  of  the  lesion,  and  by  ex¬ 
amination  of  secretion  by  darkfield  and  vari¬ 
ous  serological  tests.  In  the  primary  stage  it 
is  important  to  make  repeated  tests  by  dark- 
field  illumination.  The  Wassermann  test  is  at 
its  best  at  the  ninth  or  tenth  week,  and  by 
that  time  considerable  time  is  lost  in  treat¬ 
ment.  Stokes  states  that  only  about  80  per 
cent  are  positive  at  the  tenth  week.  This 
means  the  disease  might  have  been  diagnosed 
if  sufficient  darkfield  tests  had  been  made. 
A  complete  physical  examination  is  absolutely 
essential  in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  the  condition  of  kidneys, 
lungs,  and  cardiovascular  system  before  treat¬ 
ment  is  considered.  A  neurological  examina¬ 
tion  may  show  involvement  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Treatment  should  be  plan¬ 
ned  according  to  physical  findings.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  concurrent  tuberculosis  might  bar 
the  use  of  iodides.  Arsenicals  might  be  contra¬ 
indicated  in  the  presence  of  kidney  disease. 

The  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis  is 
manifest.  It  is  possible  to  “cure”  from  98  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  cases  if  treatment  is  started 
within  the  first  fourteen  days.  Only  80  per 
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cent  can  be  “cured”  if  treatment  is  delayed 
until  the  Wassermann  is  positive.  This  means 
that  a  few  days’  delay  in  treatment  may 
seriously  affect  the  final  outcome.  The  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  chancre  is  a  definite  laboratory 
procedure.  Differential  characteristics  de¬ 
scribed  by  various  authors  are  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.  The  demonstration  of  the  treponema 
with  darkfield  within  the  first  ten  days  is 
from  90  to  95  per  cent  efficient,  whereas 
the  Wassermann  test  is  usually  negative. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  primary  lesions  may 
be  diagnosed  by  darkfield  through  the  fifth 
week.  After  that,  the  organism  disappears 
from  the  lesion,  and  the  Wassermann  rate 
ascends  and  becomes  almost  always  positive. 
A  positive  test  usually  means  that  the  patient 
has  syphilis  but  with  the  absence  of  physical 
signs  or  history  of  the  disease  several  checks 
should  be  made.  Other  disease  causing  posi¬ 
tive  Wassermanns  are  yaws,  relapsing  fever 
and  leprosy.  Most  good  laboratories  perform 
precipitation  tests  as  a  check  on  their  Wasser¬ 
mann  reactions.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  late 
and  latent  syphilides  will  show  negative 
Wassermann  reactions,  and  it  cannot  be  im¬ 
pressed  too  strongly  that  a  negative  test  does 
not  disprove  syphilis. 

Ocular  Syphilis 

Ocular  syphilis  may  be  considered  as  con¬ 
genital  or  acquired.  Syphilis  affects  the  eye 
in  at  least  one-third  of  all  congenital  cases 
unless  properly  treated.  Lemoine  claims  that 
ocular  lesions  occur  in  40  per  cent  or  more. 
The  disease  may  wait  for  years  to  assert  itself, 
or  it  may  be  evident  at  birth.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  manifestation  is  interstitial  keratitis, 
which  is  usually  seen  from  the  fourth  to  the 
twentieth  year  but  may  occur  in  adult  life.' 
Interstitial  keratitis  is  characterized  by  “cloud¬ 
ing  of  the  cornea.”  It  usually  affects  both  eyes 
in  spite  of  treatment. 

The  diagnosis  of  interstitial  keratitis  is  aided 
by  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient.  The 


presence  of  “Hutchinson’s  triad”:  interstitial 
keratitis,  notched  teeth,  deafness,  and  a  pe¬ 
culiar  formation  of  the  face  and  cranium  with 
a  prominent  forehead  and  “saddle-nose,”  sug¬ 
gests  syphilis. 

In  addition  to  interstitial  keratitis,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
syphilitic  infections  of  the  eyelids,  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  orbit,  and  optic  nerve  in  congenital  cases. 
The  entire  uvea  is  usually  affected  when  the 
cornea  becomes  involved,  as  are  the  sclera  and 
the  retina. 

In  the  differential  diagnosis  of  interstitial 
keratitis,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  deep 
sclerosing  keratitis,  tuberculosis,  leprosy, 
trachoma,  glaucoma,  the  effect  of  chemicals, 
and  keratitis  disciformis.  Most  of  these  can 
be  eliminated  by  the  Wassermann  test. 

Acquired  Syphilis  of  the  Eye 

Acquired  syphilis  about  the  eyes  may  mani¬ 
fest  itself  as  a  chancre  of  the  eyelid,  brow,  or 
conjunctiva.  It  is  most  often  seen  in  the  region 
of  the  inner  canthus  but  may  appear  at  any 
point.  The  lesion  presents  the  same  patholog¬ 
ical  picture  in  this  region  as  it  does  about 
the  genitalia.  Induration,  ulceration,  and 
lymphatic  involvement  are  evident.  The  dark- 
field  examination  is  usually  positive. 

Secondary  lesions  may  appear  as  annular 
or  circinate  manifestations  resembling  vari¬ 
ous  ringworm  infections.  A  gumma  may 
develop  as  a  small  induration  on  the  eyelid 
or  involve  the  greater  part  of  the  orbit,  caus¬ 
ing  proptosis  and  signs  of  a  retrobulbar 
tumor.  Eyes  have  been  removed  in  such 
cases,  and  an  example  of  this  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  which 
showed  gummatous  tissue  on  microscopic  ex¬ 
amination.  The  eye  was  removed  before  the 
days  of  the  Wassermann  test.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  involvement  of  the  orbit  is  the  gumma, 
and  the  patient  may  or  may  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  pain.  The  lesion  is  especially  amenable 
to  treatment. 


SYSTEMIC  CONDITIONS  AND  RESULTANT  LOSS  OF  SIGHT 


Involvement  of  the  nerves  to  the  eye  is 
often  encountered  in  neuro-syphilis.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil, 
which  reacts  to  accommodation  but  not  to 
light.  Cases  of  complete  and  partial 
ophthalmoplegia  may  be  seen  but  seldom 
is  an  individual  muscle  affected. 

Syphilitic  involvement  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
observed  late  in  the  disease  as  a  rule.  It  mani¬ 
fests  itself  as  a  chronic  degenerative  change 
due  to  vascular  embarrassment  and  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  spirochetes  into  the  nerve 
bundles.  The  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of 
the  disc  in  syphilitic  atrophy  is  usually  dirty 
grayish  in  appearance  but  may  be  almost 
white.  The  caliber  of  the  retinal  arteries  is 
diminished  and  areas  of  choroiditis  may  be 
seen. 

The  cornea  is  seldom  involved  in  primary 
or  secondary  syphilis.  It  may  become  inflamed 
by  the  extension  of  a  primary  lesion  from 
the  conjunctiva  or  by  the  deposits  of  precipi¬ 
tates  on  the  endothelium  from  iridocyclitis. 
It  is  often  involved  in  congenital  syphilis. 

Syphilitic  Iritis 

Acquired  syphilis  most  often  affects  the 
iris  and  ciliary  body  and  is  called  syphilitic 
iritis.  It  belongs  to  the  secondary  stage  but 
may  be  congenital.  It  is  characterized  by  some 
pain  and  photophobia  with  diminution  of 
vision.  It  accompanies  such  manifestations  as 
skin  eruptions  and  involvements  of  the 
mucous  membranes.  The  lesions  are  classed 
as  papules  of  nodules  which  may  be  the  size 
of  a  pin-head  and  only  present  at  the  peri¬ 
phery  or  near  the  pupillary  margin.  They 
tend  to  heal  and  disintegrate  as  the  disease 
progresses.  The  slit-lamp  shows  cells  in  the 
anterior  chamber  and  adhesions  of  the  iris 
to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  Deposits 
are  seen  on  the  endothelium.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  there  is  no  localized  evidence  of  the 
disease  and  one  has  to  rely  on  the  slit-lamp, 
muco-cutaneous  lesions  and  the  Wassermann 
reaction.  It  is  possible  for  a  gumma  to  de- 
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velop  in  the  iris  or  ciliary  body.  They  are 
usually  quite  painful,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  intra-ocular  pressure  to  be  elevated. 
Inflammation  of  the  choroid  usually  accom¬ 
panies  such  attacks. 

Iridocyclitis  caused  by  the  treponema  usually 
responds  to  treatment  better  than  any  other 
ocular  manifestation  of  syphilis.  The  attack 
may  be  severe  and  the  patient  suffers  con¬ 
siderable  pain,  but  under  mydriatics  and  anti- 
luetic  treatment  improves  rapidly. 

Involvement  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve 
offers  a  different  problem.  If  the  blood  vessels 
supplying  the  retina  are  diseased  and  the 
nerve  shows  evidence  of  atrophy,  the  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  modified  to  care  for  those 
structures.  The  best  check  we  have  on  the 
ophthalmoscope  is  the  visual  field  test,  and 
it  is  important  to  remember  this  as  we  treat 
the  patient.  Visual  fields  cannot  be  checked 
too  often,  especially  in  neuro-syphilis.  It  is 
wise  to  check  the  visual  fields  a  week  or  so 
after  each  injection  of  tryparsamide,  despite 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  neurologists  and 
syphilologists  claim  that  there  is  no  need  for 
such  procedure.  Until  it  is  definitely  proven 
that  arsenic  does  not  affect  the  optic  nerve 
in  advanced  syphilis,  it  is  better  to  be  cautious 
with  its  use.  Acute  optic  neuritis  from 
syphilis  is  seldom  seen  and  when  appre¬ 
ciated,  responds  very  nicely  to  treatment. 
Retrobulbar  neuritis  and  involvement  of  the 
chiasm  may  appear  in  some  cases.  Visual 
field  tests  are  most  important  in  such  in¬ 
stances. 

Diabetes 

Diabetes,  a  disease  in  which  sugars  are  not 
utilized  properly  by  the  body,  may  cause 
blindness.  A  condition  known  as  diabetic 
retinitis  is  the  most  common  lesion  affecting 
vision.  Examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope 
reveals  silvery  white  spots  in  the  background 
of  the  eye.  Flame-like  hemorrhages  may 
complicate  the  picture,  and  in  some  cases 
massive  extravasations  of  blood  may  cause 
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total  loss  of  sight.  A  hemorrhage  may  be 
extensive  enough  to  cause  glaucoma. 

Cataract  is  a  common  complication  of 
diabetes.  If  the  cataract  develops  to  maturity, 
useful  vision  is  lost  and  an  operation  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  restore  sight.  The  diabetic  patient  is 
not  a  good  surgical  risk,  but  the  operation 
for  cataract  may  be  comparatively  safe  if  the 
patient  is  properly  controlled  by  diet  and 
insulin.  Some  of  the  poor  results  are  caused 
by  pre-existing  retinitis  and  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  after  a  most  perfect  operation. 
In  some  cases,  the  diabetic  cataract  tends  to 
swell,  causing  a  hardening  of  the  eyeball 
and  permanent  loss  of  sight  if  it  is  not  re¬ 
moved  surgically. 

Inflammation  of  the  iris  with  degeneration 
of  the  pigment  layers,  occasionally  occurs  in 
diabetes.  This  malady  is  somewhat  resistent 
to  treatment  and  often  causes  cataract  forma¬ 
tion  with  subsequent  blindness. 

In  spite  of  insulin  treatment  and  a  better 
appreciation  of  diet,  diabetes  is  a  formidable 
foe  of  vision  when  it  attacks  the  eyes. 

Arteriosclerosis  and  High  Blood  Pressure 

Arteriosclerosis  and  high  blood  pressure 
usually  go  hand  in  hand.  When  the  eyes  are 
affected,  hemorrhages  and  exudative  processes 
may  destroy  the  seeing  coats  of  the  eye. 
Thickened  and  brittle  blood  vessels  do  not 
stand  increases  in  pressure  well  and  give  way 
under  the  strain.  When  retinal  hemorrhages 
occur,  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  extravasa¬ 
tions  are  present  in  the  brain.  The  ocular 
lesions  are  often  indications  of  what  may  be 
happening  in  other  parts  of  the  body  and 
indicate  the  oncoming  demise  of  the  patient. 
The  treatment  of  eye  lesions  caused  by  arte¬ 
riosclerosis  and  hypertension  is  confined  to 
general  measures  such  as  rest,  diet,  and 
sedatives. 

Kidney  Disease 

Kidney  disease  often  causes  the  loss  of 
sight  by  inflammatory  and  hemorrhagic 


processes  in  the  back  of  the  eye.  Useful  vision 
may  be  restored  in  acute  cases  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  but  chronic  types  seldom  improve. 
Chorio-retinitis  from  toxemias  of  pregnancy 
may  improve  if  the  causative  factor  is  elim¬ 
inated,  but  normal  fields  of  vision  may  not 
return. 

T  uherculosis 

Tuberculosis  may  involve  any  part  of  the 
eye  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  blindness.  The 
disease  is  seldom  primary  but  secondary  to  an 
old  quiescent  lesion  in  some  other  part  of 
the  body.  The  eye  is  thought  to  develop  a 
sensitivity  to  tubercle  decomposition.  The 
retina,  vascular  layers,  iris  and  fibrous  tunics 
may  be  attacked,  separately  or  collectively. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  eye  is  often  painful  and 
may  last  for  months  or  years,  causing  total 
loss  of  vision.  It  is  possible  to  help  patients 
with  this  disease  by  local  treatment  but, 
again,  rest,  diet,  and  fresh  air  are  most  im¬ 
portant. 

Vitamins 

Practically  all  vitamins  needed  by  the 
human  body  are  included  in  a  well-balanced 
diet.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
the  addition  of  cod-liver  oil,  fresh  fruits,  and 
vegetables  to  an  ordinary  diet  prevents  cer¬ 
tain  deficiency  diseases.  The  value  of  Vitamin 
A  and  D  in  night  blindness  and  Vitamin  B 
and  its  complexes  in  nerve  involvements,  has 
been  demonstrated.  Investigations  show  that 
other  vitamins  are  important  in  eye  diseases 
but  more  work  is  necessary  to  evaluate  their 
worth. 

Toxemias 

In  addition  to  toxemias  of  pregnancy,  toxic 
states  from  certain  chemicals  may  cause 
blindness.  The  use  of  reducing  drugs  such  as 
di-nitrophenol  may  diminish  vision  by  caus¬ 
ing  cataracts  and  glaucoma.  The  inhalation 
of  fumes  from  certain  paints  and  insecticides 
may  produce  cataracts  or  optic  neuritis.  Long 
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exposure  to  heat  or  direct  sun  rays  often  af¬ 
fects  the  eyes  to  such  an  extent  that  useful 
sight  is  lost. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  that  with 


the  constant  improvement  of  treatment,  sur¬ 
gery  and  preventive  measures,  most  of  the 
conditions  discussed  will  be  helped  more  and 
more  as  time  goes  on. 


COMMON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE1 

By  Willis  S.  Knighton,  M.D. 


Eye  diseases  are  often  divided  into  external 
and  internal,  but  this  is  purely  for  conveni¬ 
ence.  It  is  true,  however,  that  most  external 
diseases  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  lids  are  brought 
about  by  external  agents  like  bacteria,  foreign 
bodies,  chemicals,  and  injuries.  Conversely, 
internal  diseases  of  the  eye  usually  result  from 
poisons  in  the  system  getting  into  the  eye  via 
blood  vessels,  lymph  vessels,  or  by  direct  ex¬ 
tension,  as  from  the  sinuses. 

The  common  stye  is  an  abscess  at  the  root 
of  an  eyelash.  External  infection  from  hands, 
dust,  etc.  is  responsible.  The  “internal  stye,” 
or  chalazion,  occurs  in  a  gland  in  the  lid  and 
is  just  a  stoppage  of  the  gland  duct  with  re¬ 
sultant  swelling.  It  may  also  be  infected  and 
sore;  usually  it  is  just  a  small  innocuous 
lump. 

The  skin  of  the  lids  is  liable  to  skin  dis¬ 
eases  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Conjunctivitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  which  lines  the  lids  on  the  inside 
and  extends  up  over  the  eyeball.  In  its  simple 
form  it  is  often  called  a  “cold  in  the  eye.”  It 
is  usually  caused  by  external  agents  like  irri¬ 
tation,  bacteria,  chemicals,  etc.,  but  may  have 
other  causes  like  allergy  or  vitamin  deficiency. 
More  severe  forms  are  often  accompanied  by 
pus  and  may  cause  considerable  damage  to 
the  eye  itself  if  not  treated  properly. 

1  A  paper  presented  at  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  September,  1940. 


Trachoma  is  a  form  of  conjunctivitis  for 
which  the  cause  is  unknown.  Although  treat¬ 
ment  may  help  in  many  cases,  trachoma  often 
impairs  vision  by  clouding  the  cornea.  The 
eyelids  may  become  deformed  from  the  tra¬ 
choma  scars  and  the  lashes  turned  in  so  that 
they  scrape  the  cornea. 

The  cornea  is  the  transparent  membrane 
on  the  front  of  the  eyeball  and  if  anything 
happens  to  cloud  it  or  to  distort  it,  vision  is 
affected.  Sometimes  small  corneal  ulcers  de¬ 
velop  with  conjunctivitis  but  they  usually 
clear  up  with  conjunctivitis  treatment.  Others 
are  the  result  of  foreign  bodies  which  have 
not  been  removed  properly  or  which  left  an 
infection. 

Still  other  corneal  ulcers  seem  to  develop  by 
themselves  and  are  very  resistant  to  treat¬ 
ment.  The  probabilities  are  that  general  sys¬ 
temic  infection  or  lack  of  resistance  plays  the 
main  role  here,  although  the  process  may 
have  been  touched  off  by  an  external  agent. 

Under  the  general  term  keratitis,  we  in¬ 
clude  degenerations  of  the  cornea,  as  well  as 
inflammations.  In  this  class,  there  are  many 
cases  that  result  from  general  infection  such 
as  tuberculosis  and  syphilis. 

Interstitial  keratitis  is  a  fairly  common  ex¬ 
ample,  in  which  the  cornea  becomes  cloudy 
as  the  result  of  congenital  syphilis.  New  blood 
vessels  may  grow  into  the  cornea  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  off  the  toxins,  and  that  always 
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means  that  the  inflammation  is  severe.  The 
cornea  normally  does  not  contain  blood  ves¬ 
sels. 

Behind  the  cornea,  lies  the  iris  or  colored 
part  of  the  eye.  The  iris  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  choroid,  a  tissue  full  of  blood 
vessels,  which  lies  behind  the  retina  and  ex¬ 
tends  into  the  back  of  the  eye.  Any  infection 
of  the  iris  is  liable  to  extend  into  the  choroid 
and  vice  versa.  Although  an  iritis  may  occur 
as  the  result  of  a  penetrating  injury  from  the 
outside,  it  is  usually  caused  by  blood-borne 
disease.  Unless  the  cause  is  removed  early, 
iritis  tends  to  become  chronic  or  to  recur, 
with  ultimate  impairment  of  vision,  or  sec¬ 
ondary  damage  which  may  result  in  loss  of 
the  eye. 

The  ciliary  body  lies  at  the  root  of  the  iris, 
next  to  the  choroid.  It  contains  blood  vessels 
and  the  ciliary  muscle  which  allows  the  eye 
to  change  its  focus.  It  also  forms  the  aqueous, 
a  watery  fluid  which  passes  in  front  of  the 
lens,  through  the  pupil  and  out  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  by  channels  in  the  small  angle  at  the  in¬ 
side  edge  of  the  cornea.  This  is  called  the 
angle  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  when  it 
becomes  stopped  up,  the  aqueous  remains  in 
the  eye  under  pressure  and  the  patient  has 
glaucoma.  Unless  matters  are  speedily  recti¬ 
fied  by  treatment  or  operation,  the  continued 
pressure  kills  the  retinal  nerves  and  damages 
the  eye  so  that  blindness  results. 

Although  our  time  does  not  permit  of  too 
much  detail,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  competent  treatment  in  glau¬ 
coma.  In  some  cases,  there  is  pain,  redness 
and  impairment  of  vision,  and  the  patient 
needs  no  urging  to  see  an  ophthalmologist. 
But  in  the  chronic  type,  there  is  no  warning 
of  any  \ind  until  considerable  damage  has 
been  done.  Since  this  disease  occurs  mostly  in 
adult  life,  it  would  seem  only  common  sense 
for  all  adults  to  have  a  thorough  eye  examina¬ 
tion.  Any  damage  done  by  glaucoma  is  ir¬ 
reparable.  The  most  that  the  ophthalmologist 
can  do  is  to  stay  the  process  by  treatment  or 


operation.  His  success  depends  upon  the 
severity  of  the  case  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  patient  as  well  as  upon  his  surgical  and 
medical  skill.  Glaucoma  will  tolerate  no  tem¬ 
porizing. 

The  ciliary  body  is  the  seat  of  another  ter¬ 
rible  disease  called  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 
When  it  is  injured  by  a  penetrating  wound, 
some  unknown  force  often  sets  up  an  irrita¬ 
tion  in  the  other  eye  and  destroys  it.  The 
original  injured  eye  is  then  the  only  one  left 
and  its  remaining  vision  is  seldom  good.  Re¬ 
moval  of  the  injured  eye  before  the  other  is 
involved  will  prevent  sympathetic  inflamma¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  often  hard  to  convince  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Even  when  the  injured  eye  apparently 
heals,  the  danger  of  sympathetic  involve¬ 
ment  remains,  sometimes  as  long  as  forty 
years. 

Diseases  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  come 
from  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  other 
general  disease.  High  degrees  of  myopia  in¬ 
volve  the  retina  so  that  vision  is  impaired. 
Detachment  of  the  retina  may  occur  from  the 
same  cause  or  as  the  result  of  a  blow.  Poison¬ 
ing  from  drugs,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  central  nervous  system  affect 
the  optic  nerve.  In  all  these  cases  the  cause 
must  be  removed  before  any  relief  can  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

Cataract  is  a  clouding  of  the  lens  in  the  eye. 
It  may  occur  at  any  age  as  the  result  of 
poison,  disease,  or  injury,  but  the  common 
type  is  an  age  defect  found  in  some  adults 
between  forty  and  seventy  years  of  age.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  isolated  reports,  the  only 
known  cure  is  surgical  removal  of  the  lens, 
for  which  a  substitute  is  provided  in  a  pair 
of  cataract  glasses.  Cataract  is  seldom  danger¬ 
ous  and  may  wait  upon  the  convenience  of 
the  patient  before  it  is  removed.  If  it  swells 
enough  to  cause  glaucoma,  immediate  opera¬ 
tion  is  necessary. 

Hyperopia  (far-sightedness),  myopia  (near¬ 
sightedness),  and  astigmatism  are  optical  er¬ 
rors  of  the  eye.  They  may  occur  singly  or 
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in  combination.  The  optical  error  is  corrected 
by  wearing  spectacles  and  the  symptoms  due 
to  eye-strain  are  thereby  “cured.” 

In  myopia  there  is  liable  to  be  a  constant 
change  in  the  optical  error  due  to  a  stretching 
of  the  eyeball,  and  glasses  may  need  to  be 
changed  to  keep  pace.  When  the  elongation 
of  the  eyeball  has  a  basis  of  disease  or  heredi¬ 
tary  weakness,  especial  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  use  of  the  eyes  and  to  the  general 
health  and  hygiene.  This  is  very  important 
in  school  children  during  the  years  of  growth. 
Malignant  myopia  is  the  rapidly  progressing 
type  for  which  no  cure  is  known.  In  addition 
to  increasing  near-sightedness,  degenerative 
changes  take  place. 

Any  imbalance  of  the  muscles  that  move 
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the  eyes  may  result  in  a  disfiguring  appear¬ 
ance  like  cross-eye,  or  in  a  strain  to  keep  the 
eyes  straight.  In  addition  it  may  be  impossible 
to  use  the  two  eyes  together  to  appreciate 
depth.  When  there  is  too  much  discomfort 
in  using  the  eyes  together,  one  of  them  is 
allowed  to  turn  and  often  becomes  blind 
from  disuse.  Modern  treatment  consists  in  an 
attempt  to  straighten  the  eyes  by  exercise  or 
operation  or  both,  and  finally  to  get  the  two 
eyes  to  work  together. 

The  eyes  are  subject  to  disease  like  the  rest 
of  the  body,  but  in  addition  their  vision  may 
be  impaired  by  very  small  changes  that  would 
pass  unnoticed  elsewhere.  Eyes  deserve  ex¬ 
pert  care  when  trouble  comes.  Trouble  can 
often  be  prevented  by  periodic  examinations. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND1 

By  Benjamin  Berinstein 


I  am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  invi¬ 
tation  to  discuss  vocational  guidance  with  this 
conference  of  home  teachers.  You  get  closer  to 
individual  blind  people;  you  are  in  a  better 
position  to  obtain  and  retain  their  confidence; 
you  have  a  keener  appreciation  of  their  diffi¬ 
culties  and  their  problems  than  perhaps  any 
other  workers  for  the  blind.  You  will,  I  feel 
sure,  be  interested  in  vocational  guidance: 
what  it  is,  why  it  is,  and  its  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  home  teacher. 

Vocational  guidance  is  the  process  of  help¬ 
ing  the  individual  to  select  his  vocation,  to 
train  for  it,  to  enter  upon  it,  and  to  progress 
in  it.  It  includes  guidance  in  choosing  an 
occupation,  training,  placement,  and  follow¬ 
up.  Vocational  guidance  is  predicated  upon 

1 A  paper  presented  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  September,  1940. 


the  fact,  too  often  overlooked  or  not  believed, 
that  no  two  individuals  are  alike  and  that, 
therefore,  each  individual  must  be  dealt  with 
separately.  The  failure  to  recognize  this  fact 
in  the  education  of  the  seeing  resulted  in  in¬ 
numerable  failures  and  misfits  and  in  many 
wrecked  lives.  The  setting  up  of  vocational 
guidance  programs  in  schools  for  the  seeing 
has  proved  to  be  not  only  an  interesting  ex¬ 
periment,  but  results  have  been  achieved 
which  have  convinced  many  educators,  psy¬ 
chologists,  and  industrialists  of  the  soundness 
of  the  principles  of  vocational  guidance  and 
of  the  proposition  upon  which  it  is  based. 

For  reasons  not  always  clear,  the  blind  have 
generally  been  regarded  as  a  class  apart  whose 
problems  and  difficulties  are  those  of  a  group, 
to  be  solved  and  overcome,  if  at  all,  on  a  mass 
basis.  The  education  of  blind  children  pro- 
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ceeded  on  this  theory.  All  the  children  were 
taught  substantially  the  same  things  and  were 
then  expected  to  go  out  and  succeed  in  earn¬ 
ing  their  living  in  a  seeing  competitive  world. 
You  know  what  happened.  The  failures 
greatly  outnumbered  the  successes.  Many 
school  graduates  unable  to  make  the  grade 
just  drifted.  Morale  was  lost  and  thus  was 
created  an  even  more  difficult  problem.  Very 
often  morale  could  not  be  restored,  and  the 
result  was  a  permanently  unhappy  person, 
useless  to  himself  and  not  infrequently  a 
burden  to  others. 

In  the  work  for  the  adult  blind,  very  much 
the  same  situation  prevails.  The  moment  a 
person  loses  his  sight,  he  is  presumed  to  be¬ 
long  to  a  different  class  and  all  that  went 
before — of  training,  education,  skill,  ability, 
and  personality — is  deemed  never  to  have 
been.  The  person  is  blind  and  must  begin  life 
anew.  The  home  teacher  comes  along,  teaches 
reading  and  writing  of  embossed  types,  type¬ 
writing,  some  simple  forms  of  handwork,  and, 
if  religious  convictions  do  not  forbid,  the  play¬ 
ing  of  cards  and  other  parlor  games.  The 
home  teacher  tries  in  this  way  to  help  the 
newly  blind  person  to  become  reconciled  to 
his  situation  and  to  pass  his  time  more  pleas¬ 
antly.  Until  very  recently  this  was  the  sum  of 
the  work  of  the  home  teacher.  She  did  not 
have  the  authority,  she  did  not  have  the  time, 
she  did  not  have  the  training  to  go  any  fur¬ 
ther.  The  question  whether  a  given  individual 
was  to  continue,  though  blind,  to  be  the  kind 
of  citizen  he  was  before  losing  his  sight  or  was 
to  be  cast  upon  the  scrap  heap,  was  not  for 
her.  If  considered  at  all,  it  was  not  as  a 
problem  of  an  individual  but  as  a  problem  of 
the  blind.  A  man  might  be  offered  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  one  of  the  traditional  trades 
and  this  without  regard  to  his  previous  train¬ 
ing  or  experience.  Imagine  suggesting  to  a 
public  lecturer  who  has  lost  his  sight  that  he 
learn  to  make  brooms,  receiving  five  dollars  a 
week  while  learning.  The  home  teacher,  of 
course,  had  to  follow  out  her  agency’s  program. 


Happily,  the  work  for  the  blind  is  gradually 
beginning  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  Workers  charged  with  determining  pol¬ 
icies,  both  in  education  and  in  work  for  the 
adult  blind,  are  beginning  to  see  that  we  are 
concerned  with  individuals  and  not  with  a 
human  mass.  The  approach  is  accordingly 
being  revised  or,  I  might  say,  revitalized. 
True,  we  are  moving  slowly,  too  slowly;  but 
we  are  moving.  With  this  change  of  approach 
has  come  a  progressive  change  in  the  attitude 
toward  the  home  teacher  and  in  the  purpose 
and  content  of  her  work.  No  longer  is  she  a 
mere  teacher.  No  longer,  we  hope,  is  her  field 
limited  by  narrow  purposes  or  narrowing 
interference  by  those  who  have  seen  no  value 
in  the  modern  trend.  The  home  teacher,  while 
retaining  that  title  for  sentimental  reasons,  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  professional  social  worker, 
and  the  field  of  home  teaching  is  taking  its 
proper  place  as  a  specialized  field  of  social 
work.  Persons  entering  this  field  are  required 
to  secure  adequate  pre-professional  and  pro¬ 
fessional  training  and  to  meet  standards  of 
understanding  and  proficiency  undreamed  of 
even  a  very  few  years  ago.  Thus  the  home 
teacher  is  beginning  to  assume  her  rightful 
role  and  to  play  an  ever  increasing  part  in 
helping  those  who  come  under  her  care  to 
continue  to  lead  well-rounded,  happy  lives.  In 
order  to  do  this  more  effectively,  she  should 
be  acquainted  with  vocational  guidance — its 
principles,  its  purposes  and  its  progress  to  date. 

In  1933  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  realized  that  if  vocational 
guidance  was  valuable  to  the  seeing,  it  ought 
to  be  even  more  valuable  to  the  blind.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  directed  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  make  a  study  of  vocational  guidance  for  the 
blind  and  to  develop  the  necessary  programs. 
This  committee  was  appointed  in  the  fall  of 
1934  and  with  some  changes  in  personnel  has 
been  functioning  ever  since.  From  the  outset, 
the  committee  was  made  up  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  an  agency  doing  work  for  the  adult 
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blind,  and  a  chairman  occupying  no  position 
in  either  field,  but  very  much  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  and  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  vocational  guidance  programs: 
one  for  the  boys  and  girls  being  educated  in 
our  special  schools  or  in  public  school  classes 
for  the  blind,  and  one  for  adults  who  either 
have  lost  their  sight  after  school  age  or  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  a  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  program  while  attending  schools  for  the 
blind.  It  was  felt  desirable  to  commence  with 
the  schools  as  being  the  easier  part  of  the 
problem.  Besides,  this  was  where  the  work  for 
the  seeing  began,  and  we  could  take  advantage 
of  what  had  thus  been  learned. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt, 
then  a  member  of  the  A.A.W.B.  Committee 
on  Vocational  Guidance,  there  was  developed 
a  program  for  the  vocational  guidance  of 
blind  youth.  This  program  was  presented  to 
the  A.A.I.B.  convention  at  Raleigh  in  1936 
and  was  unanimously  approved.  Thereafter  it 
was  approved  by  the  A.A.W.B.  at  its  conven¬ 
tion  in  Toronto  in  1937.  Since  then  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  presented  to  sixteen  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  in  fourteen  states  and  at 
least  eleven  of  these  schools  have  set  up  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  programs  for  their  students. 
Although  it  must  take  some  years  before  re¬ 
sults  can  be  adequately  measured,  good  effects 
are  already  observed  and  more  satisfactory 
help  to  students  in  selecting  their  vocations  is 
being  given  than  ever  before.  Proper  facilities 
for  training,  placement,  and  follow-up  have 
yet  to  be  provided.  The  ultimate  success  of  the 
program  so  far  as  the  schools  for  the  blind  are 
concerned,  must  necessarily  depend  on  the 
setting  up  of  effective  co-operative  arrange¬ 
ments  between  the  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  agencies  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  training,  placement  and  follow-up  of 
adults.  There  is  not  time  here  to  state  and  dis¬ 
cuss  all  the  aspects  of  this  complicated  problem. 

The  school  program,  developed,  approved, 
and  presented  to  the  schools  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  sets  up  machinery  for  determining  the 
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abilities  and  capacities  of  each  student,  bring¬ 
ing  out  clearly  both  his  weak  and  his  strong 
points,  and  indicating  what  it  will  be  best  for 
the  school  to  try  to  do  for  him.  He  must  be 
helped  to  choose  wisely  the  vocation  he  will 
follow,  but  the  choice  must  be  his.  Neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  must  a  choice  be  made 
for  him.  In  order  to  test  further  the  validity 
of  this  choice,  there  is  brought  to  bear  on  his 
problem  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
successful  blind  people.  A  committee  of  such 
people  who  have  been  out  of  school  sufficiently 
long  to  be  mature,  who  are  supporting  them¬ 
selves  by  their  own  efforts  and  obtaining  the 
major  part  of  their  income  outside  of  work  for 
the  blind,  is  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of 
every  vocational  guidance  program  in  a  school 
for  the  blind.  In  this  way  errors  due  to  lack  of 
perspective,  or  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  which  blind  people  must  meet,  as 
well  as  errors  arising  from  a  defeatist  attitude 
in  the  school  or  from  lack  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  staff  in  the  possibilities  of 
one  who  must  work  in  the  dark,  may  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

A  program  for  the  vocational  guidance  of 
the  adult  blind  has  not  yet  been  developed.  In 
many  respects  it  should  contain  features  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  in  the  program  developed  for  the 
vocational  guidance  of  blind  youth.  A  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  sent  to  agencies  in  the  United 
States  which  were  doing  anything  that  might 
be  called  vocational  guidance.  In  the  replies 
many  reasons  were  given  why  vocational 
guidance  was  not  provided,  most  of  which 
are  only  too  familiar.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy 
to  develop  a  program  that  can  be  applied 
throughout  the  country,  although  some  things 
are  clear.  Each  adult  blind  person  must  be 
dealt  with  as  a  distinct  individual.  He  must 
be  advised  and  helped  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
facts  and  factors  in  his  situation — of  which 
his  blindness  is  but  one.  If  he  is  normal  except 
for  his  visual  handicap,  that  is,  if  he  has  no 
other  major  handicap,  we  should  assume  that 
he  can  live  a  well-rounded  normal  life  until 
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the  contrary  is  proved.  We  must  evaluate 
properly  all  his  previous  experience  and,  if  he 
has  succeeded  as  a  seeing  person,  we  should, 
if  at  all  possible,  help  him  to  continue  along 
the  lines  then  followed  or  as  near  to  those  lines 
as  may  be.  Realizing  that  earning  one’s  own 
living  and  taking  care  of  one’s  dependents  is 
an  essential  to  happiness,  we  must  not  brand 
anyone  as  unemployable  until  we  have  proved 
him  so  to  be.  Only  by  the  slow,  expensive 
method  of  trial  and  error  can  we  make  sure; 
but  to  make  sure  is  the  important  course — 
really  the  only  course  worthwhile.  There  is 
not  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  human 
beings,  there  cannot  be  any  occupation  into 
which  groups  of  blind  people  can  be  fitted.  To 
attempt  to  find  such  an  occupation  and  then 
secure  a  monopoly  for  the  blind  therein,  is  as 
futile  as  it  is  unwise  and  economically  un¬ 
sound.  Individuals  are  not  to  be  cut  to  a  pat¬ 
tern  like  a  bolt  of  cloth,  and  any  attempt  to 
do  this  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

Right  here  is  where  the  home  teacher  can 
and  will  play  an  important  role.  You  can  give 
your  clients  the  benefit  of  all  of  your  training, 
knowledge,  and  experience.  You  can  show 
them  on  the  one  hand  that  blindness  has  not 


destroyed  their  possibilities  for  usefulness  and 
happiness,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  has 
not  given  them  a  release  from  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  normal  men  and  women.  You  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  be  vocational  guidance 
counselors,  but  you  can  lay  the  foundation  for 
proper  and  effective  vocational  guidance  work. 
You  can  see  to  it  that  every  available  resource, 
national,  state  and  local,  is  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  your  clients,  and  that  no  stone  is  left 
unturned  to  the  end  that  each  individual  may 
accomplish  all  that  is  possible  for  him.  In  your 
attitude  toward  your  clients  and  in  your  con¬ 
ferences  and  other  relations  with  members  of 
your  agencies,  you  can  keep  the  need  and 
value  of  vocational  guidance  always  to  the 
fore  and  thus  help  along  the  progress  of  this 
movement. 

The  movement  for  vocational  guidance  for 
the  blind  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  needs,  and 
should  command,  the  understanding  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  co-operation  of  every  intelligent  per¬ 
son  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  blind  at  heart 
and  who  has  faith  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  capable,  suitably  trained  blind  persons 
can  make  appropriate  contributions  to  their 
communities  and  live  well-rounded  lives. 


A  SURVEY  OF  INDIA’S  BLIND  PROBLEMS1 


By  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  G.C.McG. 


The  provision  of  adequate  welfare  services 
for  the  blind  of  India,  as  well  as  a  great  ex¬ 
tension  of  measures  for  the  cure  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  is  the  Empire’s  most  serious 
blind  problem.  This  was  amply  pointed  out  in 
the  excellent  pamphlet  on  “Blindness  in 
India,”  published  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  last  year.  According  to  it,  ex¬ 
pert  opinion  placed  the  totally  blind  popula¬ 
tion  at  approximately  1,500,000,  and  the 
partially  blind  at  three  times  that  figure.  In 
contrast  to  these  colossal  figures  the  number 
receiving  training  or  in  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  was  depressingly  small.  With  these  facts 
in  my  head  I  found  great  interest  in  a  recent 
tour  of  India,  during  which  I  met  many 
ardent  workers  for  the  blind  and  saw  the 
establishments  under  their  control,  an  expe¬ 
rience  which  bore  out  the  extent  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  only  too  clearly.  There  is  no  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  could  and  should  be  done, 
but  several  considerable  factors  impede  prog¬ 
ress — the  lack  of  money,  religious  and  caste 
prejudices,  the  living  to  be  made  by  begging, 
public  apathy,  and  the  shortage  of  trained  of¬ 
ficials.  A  public  opinion,  however,  is  definitely 
growing,  and,  though  a  generation,  or  prob¬ 
ably  two,  must  pass  before  blind  welfare  work 
in  India  can  catch  up  to  western  standards, 
progress  is  possible  at  a  constantly  accelerating 
rate.  We  must  recall  that  it  has  taken  us  not 
less  than  150  years  of  unremitting  effort  to 
reach  present  western  standards. 

On  the  prevention  and  cure  side  the  present 
work  is  magnificent  in  its  character,  and  a 
splendid  body  of  highly  qualified  workers  is 
giving  devoted  service.  All  feel,  of  course,  that 
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it  is  lacking  in  extent,  and  that  only  a  great 
expenditure  of  money  and  the  recruitment  of 
many  more  workers  can  carry  it  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  villages,  scattered  over 
this  immense  land  with  its  difficult  com¬ 
munications.  This  work  can  and  will  extend 
as  funds  become  available,  and  blindness  will 
decrease  accordingly.  It  will  be  assisted,  too, 
by  the  general  extension  of  medical  services, 
increase  in  the  practice  of  vaccination  against 
smallpox,  improvement  in  maternity  methods, 
and  better  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Thus  the 
permanent  blind  in  need  of  welfare  services 
can  be  reduced  by  at  least  half.  Senior  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  are  alive  to  all  this,  and  con¬ 
tinuous  progress  may  be  expected. 

Schools  for  blind  children  have  formed  the 
first  step  on  the  educational  and  employment 
side  in  India.  Sighted  men  and  women  have 
heard  so  much  of  the  braille  system  that, 
when  blind  work  is  first  pioneered  in  new 
countries,  instruction  in  braille  is  apt  to  re¬ 
ceive  over-emphasis.  The  blind  pupil,  too,  is 
receptive,  which  leads  in  turn  to  his  being 
given  a  literary  education  beyond  his  needs 
and  outside  the  environment  in  which  he 
must  afterwards  live.  The  fluency  with  which 
pupils  can  read  braille  is  impressive  to  the 
financial  contributors  to  the  school;  but  the 
real  standard  of  measurement  of  the  true  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  school,  workshops,  and  other 
provisions  for  the  blind  in  any  country  is, 
what  number  of  the  adult  blind  is  fully  and 
effectively  employed  and  contributing  sub¬ 
stantially  to  its  own  livelihood  ? 

As  a  whole  the  schools  in  India  are  unable 
to  give  a  satisfying  account  of  the  extent  of 
employment  followed  by  their  old  pupils.  In¬ 
dividual  ex-pupils  have  achieved  great  things 
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and  have  demonstrated  that  openings  exist  for 
the  fully  qualified  intelligent  blind  in  India 
as  elsewhere,  but  for  the  rank  and  file  subse¬ 
quent  employment  has  been  sparse,  and  the 
headmasters  of  a  number  of  schools  express 
deep  concern  on  this  point.  A  number  have 
been  placed  in  jobs  “within  the  family”  as  it 
were,  as  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  and 
transcribers  of  braille,  usually  on  small  sal¬ 
aries.  It  is,  at  least,  security,  but  the  end  to 
such  openings  is  not  far  distant.  Headmasters 
are  themselves  realizing  the  need  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  sheltered  industries  in  special  work¬ 
shops,  if  their  earlier  efforts  for  the  young 
blind  are  ultimately  to  be  of  lasting  benefit.  It 
is  a  matter  both  of  money,  with  which  to  start 
them,  and  of  experienced  blind  workshop 
managers  to  found  them  on  the  right  lines. 
While  they  may  have  leaned  over  much  to 
the  literary  and  academic  side,  the  existing 
schools  have  certainly  demonstrated  both  the 
ability  and  the  keenness  of  the  Indian  blind 
child  to  learn,  with  a  facility  equal  to  that  of 
his  western  brother  and  sister. 

While  one  or  more  special  schools  should 
exist  in  due  course  to  give  higher  education 
to  the  outstanding  blind  pupils,  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  the  bulk  of  present 
schools  would  not  be  on  sounder  grounds  if 
they  gave  a  training  less  literary,  and  devoted 
more  attention  to  the  simplest  of  elementary 
education,  hygiene,  physical  development, 
general  knowledge  and  early  training  to 
skilled  handicraft.  It  is  not  always  wise  nor  a 
kindness  to  educate  the  blind  child  of  average 
intelligence  to  an  environment  substantially 
above  that  of  his  parents  and  of  the  life  he  is 
himself  economically  compelled  to  live.  This 
is  particularly  so  in  India  where  the  vast 
majority  of  the  blind  belong  to  the  coolie 
classes  and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
higher  professions  are  already  extremely  over¬ 
crowded  and  many  qualified  sighted  men  un¬ 
placed.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  next  step 
in  India  would  best  be  the  establishment  of 
workshops  for  the  adult  blind  to  receive  the 


pupils  coming  on  from  the  schools,  and  the 
modifying  of  the  school  syllabus  to  prepare 
the  pupils  more  adequately  for  the  workshops. 
In  this  connection  it  might,  perhaps,  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  schoolmaster,  excellent  as  he  is 
at  his  own  work,  is  infrequently  qualified 
to  manage  a  workshop  for  adults,  be  they 
blind  or  sighted,  and  a  different  type  of  man 
should  be  appointed  for  the  latter  task. 

I  hope  these  comments  upon  the  general 
tendency  of  school  education  in  India  will  not 
be  regarded  as  destructive.  The  Indian  schools 
have  achieved  much  in  the  face  of  great  diffi¬ 
culties  and  theirs  is  a  substantial  contribution 
and  a  paving  of  the  way  towards  better  things. 
What  they  have  accomplished  on  the  slender¬ 
est  financial  resources  is  indeed  an  achieve¬ 
ment.  They  have  been  handicapped,  too,  by 
the  lack  of  text  books  and  of  braille  libraries 
in  the  various  Indian  languages,  and  they 
have  labored  long  transcribing  books  by  hand. 
They  have  had  to  fight  the  fatalistic  attitude 
of  mind  of  Muslims  and  Hindoos — that  blind¬ 
ness  comes  by  act  of  God,  and  it  is  not  for 
man  to  interfere  with  the  normal  lot  falling 
to  blind  people,  beyond  the  giving  of  alms  as 
instructed  in  the  holy  works.  In  the  lower  so¬ 
cial  orders  the  schools  have  to  compete  with 
the  begging  value  of  a  blind  child.  In  Bom¬ 
bay,  for  instance,  it  is  the  custom  for  many 
parents  to  hire  out  their  blind  child  to  a 
beggar  for  four  annas  a  day,  the  beggar  mak¬ 
ing  what  profit  he  can  on  the  transaction. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  small,  unfinanced, 
and  without  much  influence  in  high  quar¬ 
ters,  and  they  have  to  compete  against  many 
other  local  charitable  efforts.  The  Indian,  too, 
while  a  generous  giver  of  buildings  and  lands 
for  the  foundation  of  a  new  charity,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  fall  short  of  the  ideal  as  an  annual 
subscriber. 

Some  schools  are  run  by  small  missions, 
where  the  blind  are  associated  with  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  where  no  great  prospect  lies 
before  the  children  when  they  pass  beyond 
school  age.  Some  schools  are  well  equipped 
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and  progressive,  with  excellent  swimming 
pools,  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  bands  of  Indian 
instruments.  In  some  cities  the  school  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  adherents  of  one  creed,  and  in 
practice  the  adherents  of  other  creeds  fail  to 
get  admission.  One  or  two  schools  maintain  a 
number  of  their  senior  pupils  as  what  we 
might  term  “beggars”  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  though  perhaps  that  may  be  only  a  fine 
distinction  from  our  western  “collectors.”  An¬ 
other  had  a  system  of  collecting  from  the 
houses  of  the  well-to-do  such  scrap  food  as 
they  had.  At  present,  though  some  schools 
fare  better  than  others,  the  support  received 
from  provincial  governments  or  municipal¬ 
ities  is  meager.  A  number  of  schools  have 
been  established  on  inadequate  areas  of  land, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  financial  considerations,  and 
in  further  development  it  would  be  well  if 
substantial  areas  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cities 
could  be  secured  to  allow  the  adding  of  va¬ 
rious  departments,  living  quarters,  room  for 
exercise,  vegetable  growing,  and  so  on. 

Most  of  the  present  establishments  have 
been  founded  as  “schools”  for  the  blind.  The 
school,  as  we  know,  is  but  one  of  the  various 
departments  of  blind  welfare  work,  and  but  a 
foundation  to  a  wider  and  more  useful  or¬ 
ganization.  It  would  therefore  be  better  if 
each  school  was  founded  under  the  name  of 
the  “society”  for  the  blind  of  its  particular 
province,  so  that  other  departments  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  school  could  be  included  in  the 
objectives,  and  added  as  opportunity  offered. 

Several  occupations,  outside  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  industries,  seem  to  offer  good  prospects 
in  India,  such  as  bands  of  five  or  six  men  play¬ 
ing  Indian  music,  also  massage,  both  Indian 
and  European.  Small  bands  are  in  frequent 
demand  for  religious  festivals,  funerals,  wed¬ 
dings,  and  parties,  and  the  whole  field  of  In¬ 
dian  religious  and  traditional  music  would 
appear  to  present  no  difficulty  to  any  skilled 
blind  musician.  Some  schools,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  already,  have  such  bands,  but  their 
commercial  potentialities  have  not  been  fully 


exploited.  No  doubt  other  openings  will  be 
found  as  experience  is  gained  and  the  sighted 
public  becomes  educated  in  making  use  of  the 
services  of  trained  blind  people. 

It  would  be  unwise,  however,  to  train  any 
large  number  of  men  and  women  for  outside 
independent  occupations  unless  and  until  ade¬ 
quate  after-care  departments  with  requisite 
finance  have  been  set  up.  Indeed,  provisions 
for  the  Indian  blind  would  best  be  advanced 
step  by  step  as  money  becomes  available  and 
experience  is  gained,  rather  than  the  whole 
field  of  blind  effort  attempted  at  once.  Thus 
it  is  that,  after  surveying  the  general  condi¬ 
tions  of  India’s  blind  and  the  resources  which 
are  likely  to  be  available,  I  feel  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  workshops  offers  the  greater  scope 
to  the  greater  numbers — other  developments 
to  follow  in  their  due  order. 

The  outlook  for  sheltered  industries  seems 
good.  Basket  making,  chair-caning,  mat-mak¬ 
ing,  and  cloth-weaving  are  all  well  established 
village  handicrafts  in  India,  and  several  small 
workshops  for  the  blind  have  already  demon¬ 
strated  that  these  trades  can  be  organized  into 
effective  blind  industries.  An  excellent  work¬ 
shop  in  Rangoon,  Burma  (now  no  longer 
part  of  India),  has  successfully  established 
machine  cardboard-box  manufacture. 

My  travels  took  me  to  Malaya  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  In  these  countries  much 
the  same  conditions  hold  good — both  the 
scope  for  wider  work  and  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  be  more  active  in  their 
help  to  the  blind.  In  the  Rangoon  workshops 
and  in  those  at  Bandeong,  Java,  substantial 
numbers  of  adults  are  in  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  in  satisfactory  sheltered  industries,  a 
fact  which  gives  strength  to  the  opinion  that 
this  is  a  sound  field  for  expansion  in  India. 

The  school  and  workshops  in  Java  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting.  The  school  itself  is  open 
mainly  to  Europeans,  which  in  Java  means 
those  possessing  any  European  blood,  and 
here  an  excellent  education  is  given,  and 
music,  and  other  higher  occupations  taught. 
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A  number  of  the  old  pupils,  however,  have 
to  seek  employment  in  the  adult  workshops, 
but  are  accorded  special  conditions  and 
superior  quarters.  The  village  Javanese  are 
given  no  schooling,  but  come,  mostly  as  young 
adults,  to  work  at  trades.  This  they  do  cheer¬ 
fully  and  well,  producing  large  quantities  of 
wares  for  government,  railway  and  steamship 
contracts,  etc.  They  bring  their  wives  or  hus¬ 
bands  with  them,  or  marry  in  the  ’teens  after 
they  come.  They  are  Mahomedans,  and  mar¬ 
riage  is  general  at  early  ages.  They  live  in 
long  stable-like  barracks,  each  family  occupy¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  loose-box  on  the  side  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  passage,  from  which,  however,  it  is  not 
divided  by  any  privacy-giving  partition.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  Javanese  have  always  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  this  type  of  community  life.  As  I 
walked  down  the  center  there  were  families 
on  each  side — father,  mother  and  a  couple  of 
children — lying  slumbering  in  the  midday 
siesta  on  wide  shelves  round  their  loose  boxes. 
The  numerous  children,  however,  seem  to  be 
an  embarrassment  as  the  management  finds 
it  cannot  permit  more  than  one  or  two  per 
family  to  remain  on  the  premises. 

I  was  most  kindly  received  by  the  staff  and 
blind  members  of  the  many  schools  and  work¬ 
shops  I  visited  and  may  I  express  here  my 
deep  appreciation  for  it. 


As  to  the  future  in  India  itself,  there  is 
promise  of  better  things.  When  the  war  is 
over,  if  political  life  runs  smoothly  in  India, 
there  is  every  prospect  that  some  major  All- 
India  campaign  will  be  launched  with  the 
immediate  object  of  expanding  and  placing 
on  an  altogether  better  footing  the  efforts  so 
far  made.  That  such  may  be  the  case  is  the 
earnest  hope  of  us  all,  and  that  better  days  for 
the  blind  of  India  may  not  be  far  distant. 

Author’s  Note — Since  I  arrived  in  the  United 
States  a  few  weeks  ago  I  have  heard  with 
keen  interest  of  the  progress  being  made  here 
in  the  treatment  of  trachoma  with  sulfanilam¬ 
ide  and  of  the  splendid  efforts  being  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and 
the  State  Departments  of  Health  to  extend  the 
treatment  widely.  Trachoma,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  prolific  causes  of  blindness,  defective 
vision,  and  a  great  deal  of  human  suffering  in 
India  and  other  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is 
a  stubborn  disease,  which  has  not  yielded  well 
to  treatment  in  the  past.  If,  as  pioneer  work 
here  seems  to  promise,  sulfanilamide  provides 
a  much  easier,  quicker  and  much  more  suc¬ 
cessful  form  of  treatment,  a  big  reduction  in 
blindness  in  India  may  come  in  the  near 
future. 
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PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

For  a  very  long  time  the  officers  of  your 
Association  have  felt  the  need  of  a  definite 
and  regular  medium  of  communication  with 
you.  We  meet  at  a  convention  once  in  each 
two  years;  when  the  convention  is  over  mem¬ 
bers  return  to  their  home  districts,  their  work, 
and  their  local  interests.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  for  too  many  members  to  allow  their 
interest  in  the  Association  and  its  activities  to 
lie  dormant  between  conventions.  They  have 
been  content  to  leave  the  Association  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  and  the  Board  of 
Directors.  This  may  be  variously  interpreted 
but  is  generally  accepted  as  a  generous  indica¬ 
tion  of  confidence.  However,  the  only  way  in 
which  our  Association  can  grow  to  even  more 
representative  proportions  in  our  field  and 
make  its  influence  for  the  good  of  sightless 
people  felt  more  broadly,  is  for  each  member 
to  take  more  of  a  personal  interest  in  our  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  become  a  committee  of  one  who 
feels  personally  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  talking  to  friends  in  the  work  and  securing 
new  memberships. 

Following  successful  negotiations  between 
our  Association  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  for  regularly  allotted  space  in 
the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  for  A.A.W.B.  ac¬ 
tivities,  I  feel  that  this  arrangement  provides 
a  very  happy  solution  to  the  problem  which 
bothered  us  for  so  long.  We  are  grateful  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  I 
am  sure  every  one  of  our  members  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  so  in  the  days  to  come. 

The  news  and  views  of  the  readers  and 
members  of  our  Association  will  be  welcome. 
The  Editorial  Committee  of  our  Association 
working  in  co-operation  with  the  American 


Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  their  editorial 
staff  will  endeavor  to  provide  the  broadest 
possible  scope  for  expression  of  views  com¬ 
mensurate  with  space  and  reasonable  dis¬ 
cretion. 

I  definitely  hope  that  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  form  the  habit  of  turning  to  this 
A.A.W.B.  section  of  the  Outloo\  for  news  of 
our  activities.  May  I  also  venture  to  hope  that 
many  who  are  eligible  for  membership,  who 
may  not  as  yet  be  definitely  associated  with 
us,  will  experience  the  urge  to  join  our  march 
of  progress. 

We  have  many  problems  confronting  us  in 
these  troublous  days;  problems  which  will 
vitally  affect  the  interests  of  many,  if  not  most 
of  our  sightless  friends.  We  must  all  think, 
and  plan,  and  work.  Each  of  us  has  an  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  whether  we  are  members 
of  the  Association  or  not.  Our  Association  is 
trying  to  give  each  one  the  opportunity  for 
expression  through  word  and  deed. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  is  in¬ 
creasing  as  we  look  forward  to  our  1941  con¬ 
vention  in  Indianapolis,  from  July  7  to  11. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
ventions  in  the  life  of  the  Association,  occur¬ 
ring  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  all  forms  of  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  and  enterprise  are  threat¬ 
ened.  We  value  our  right  to  think  and  speak 
and  act  freely,  bound  only  by  the  limits  of 
reason.  Will  you  accept  your  responsibility 
and  exercise  your  privilege  by  attending  the 
convention  of  our  Association  in  July? 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Chairmen  and 
Secretaries  of  the  Sections  of  the  Educational 
and  Vocational  Divisions  for  their  excellent 
co-operation  with  the  Chairman  of  our  Con¬ 
vention  Program  Committee,  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis, 
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in  preparing  programs  for  their  sectional  meet¬ 
ings.  Through  your  section  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  problems  of  special  in¬ 
terest  in  your  particular  field.  In  general  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  convention  we  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  items  of  general  interest  to  be 
brought  before  the  general  body,  whether  the 
contribution  is  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Association  or  by  some  outstanding  individual 
from  other  important  fields.  May  I  call  your 
attention  to  our  Standing  Committees  on 
Vocational  Guidance,  on  the  Study  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Standards  Among  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  on  Legislation,  and  on  Awards  for 
Meritorious  Service;  also  may  I  report  that, 
with  the  friendly  and  whole-hearted  co-opera¬ 
tion  existing  between  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  our  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  has  been  possible  to  develop  what 
was  originally  the  Joint  Findings  Committee 
into  the  present  Joint  Advisory  Committee  on 
Research.  We  are  in  the  process  of  arranging 
for  the  Vocational  Guidance  Committees  of 
the  two  Associations  to  also  work  even  more 
closely  together  on  a  joint  basis,  with  a  joint 
chairman.  The  activities  and  achievements  of 
these  and  every  other  committee  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  affect  your  field  and  your  interests  in 
at  least  one  or  even  in  many  ways. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  personal  appreciation  for  the  honor  which 
the  members  of  our  Association  conferred  on 
me  and  of  my  gratitude  for  the  friendly  con¬ 
sideration  and  hearty  co-operation  which  I 
have  enjoyed.  Confronted  as  we  are  by  the 
disturbing  and  sometimes  discouraging  state 
of  war,  I  feel  sure  it  is  most  heartening  to 
realize  the  wealth  of  friendly  international 
good-will  which  exists  in  such  a  marked 
degree  in  this  hemisphere. 

E.  A.  Baker,  President. 

I-N-D-I-A-N-A-P-O-L-I-S 
July  7  -  n,  Inc. 

COME  SEVENTH 

STAY  ELEVENTH 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  FOUNDATION 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  was  still  in  its  infancy  when  the 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind  was  founded  by  the 
late  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  As  Mr.  Campbell 
was  both  founder-editor  of  the  Outloo\  and 
Secretary  of  the  Association  from  1907  to 
1919,  the  magazine  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  organ  of  the  A.A.W.B.  The  close  tie-up 
of  the  Outloo\  with  the  A.A.W.B.  continued 
for  another  six  years  during  the  time  in  which 
Charles  B.  Hayes  was  both  Secretary  of  the 
Association  and  Editor  of  the  Outloo\.  Had 
it  not  been  that  the  Outloo\  published  in  its 
columns  many  of  the  best  papers  read  at  the 
conventions  of  the  A.A.W.B.  between  1911 
and  1923,  much  valuable  literature  on  work 
for  the  blind  would  not  have  been  preserved, 
since  the  finances  of  the  A.A.W.B.  during 
those  years  did  not  warrant  the  publication  of 
the  Proceedings  of  its  conventions. 

In  view  of  the  long,  close  association  be¬ 
tween  the  Outlook  and  the  A.A.W.B.,  the 
Outloo\  takes  peculiar  satisfaction  in  opening 
its  columns  to  a  department  sponsored  by  the 
A.A.W.B.  In  this  department  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  Association  news  and  other 
items  of  special  interest  to  members  of  the 
Association  edited  by  an  officer  of  the  A.A.W.B. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director 

I-N-D-I-A-N-A-P-O-L-I-S 
July  7  -  n,  Inc. 

COME  SEVENTH 
STAY  ELEVENTH 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  been  very  generous  in  agreeing  to  allow 
the  A.A.W.B.  space  up  to  eight  pages  in  each 
issue  of  the  Outloo\.  Responsibility  for  the 
gathering  and  the  editing  of  news  and  other 
information  appearing  in  the  A.A.W.B.  sec- 
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tion  of  the  Outloo\  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
First  Vice-President,  and  members  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  desiring  to  submit  material  for 
publication  should  communicate  with  the 
First  Vice-President.  The  dead  line  for  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  published  will  be  as  follows :  for  the 
February  issue,  January  15;  for  the  April  issue, 
March  15;  for  the  June  issue,  May  15;  for  the 
October  issue,  September  15;  and  for  the 
December  issue,  November  15. 

For  the  next  issue,  material  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  First  Vice- 
President,  A.A.W.B.,  520  Gates  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

As  a  further  service  to  the  A.A.W.B.,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
agreed  to  issue  a  corporate  membership  to  the 
A.A.W.B.  and  will  furnish  each  individual 
member  of  the  A.A.W.B.  a  copy  of  the  Out - 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  unless  he  is  already  re¬ 
ceiving  a  copy.  For  the  first  mailing,  an  ink- 
print  copy  will  be  furnished,  but  members 
preferring  a  braille  copy  may  communicate 
with  Mr.  Salmon,  who  will  see  that  future 
arrangements  are  made  accordingly. 

Since  the  biennial  dues  for  membership  in 
the  A.A.W.B.  are  payable  on  January  1  of 
each  biennium,  dues  are  now  in  order.  A 
reasonable  time  will  be  extended  for  their 
payment — say  until  the  closing  day  of  the 
convention — after  which  it  will  be  assumed 
that  dues  are  in  arrears.  Members  whose  dues 
are  in  arrears  cannot  expect  that  they  will  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind . 

Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General 

I-N-D-I-A-N-A-P-O-L-I-S 
July  7  -  n,  Inc. 

COME  SEVENTH 
STAY  ELEVENTH 

VICE-PRESIT  ORI AL 

Yes,  yes,  sure  I  could  have  headed  it  up 
“Editorial,”  but  me,  I’m  a  rank  individualist 
or  something — so  that  tells  all,  and  anyway 
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I’ve  got  nothin’  to  say  Personal-li\e.  I’m  the 
innocent — I  leave  that  word  as  applied  hereto 
— the  innocent  compiler  of  “News  and  Views.” 

These  here  pages  belong  to  you,  dear,  dear 
readers,  so  take  your  typewriters  in  hand  and 
send  us  all  the  A.A.W.B.  news  that’s  fit  to 
print. 

We  can  make  news  and  views  a  vital  part 
of  the  A.A.W.B. — a  medium  for  friendly  dis¬ 
cussion  and  dissemination  of  information. 
Check  ? 

News  and  views  has  a  real  venture  ahead.  It 
is  our  own  house  organ — let’s  play  it  up  and 
keep  it  always  in  tune.  O.K.  ? 

Material  for  the  next  issue — June — should 
be  sent  to  the  First  Vice-President  ten  P.M. 
May  15 — the  V.P.  retires  at  10:30  (True  or 
False?). 

Anyway,  it’s  swell  to  be  counted  in  as  one 
of  your  A.A.W.B.  folks,  and  your  “ole”  V.P. 
is  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  July  7- 11,  Inc. — Inci-Dinki  I  miss  you. 

Pardon  me  for  thus  addressing  you.  I  am, 
as  you  know,  your  most  unworthy  and  dis¬ 
obedient  servant, 

The  First  V.P. 

I-N-D-I-A-N-A-P-O-L-I-S 
July  7  -  n,  Inc. 

COME  SEVENTH 
STAY  ELEVENTH 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Dues  for  the  current  biennium  (January  1, 
1941  to  December  31,  1942)  are  payable  and 
should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary-General. 

All  members  during  the  past  several  bien¬ 
niums  have  been  notified  by  mail  that  dues 
are  payable,  and  a  goodly  number  have  re¬ 
sponded.  But  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  Secretary-General  if  all  members  will 
pay  their  dues  as  promptly  as  possible.  Dues 
are  five  dollars  and  should  be  made  payable  to : 

Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General 
620  Lincoln  Avenue,  Winnetka,  Illinois 
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I-N-D-I-A-N-A-P-O-L-I-S 
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COME  SEVENTH 
STAY  ELEVENTH 

i9th  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION 

The  nineteenth  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana,  from  Monday,  July  7,  to 
Friday,  July  11,  next,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
large  number  of  members  will  plan  to  attend 
and  make  this  convention  outstanding. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
hotel  authorities  to  insure  every  care  and  com¬ 
fort  for  our  membership  during  the  period  of 
the  convention  and  everything  points  to  a 
highly  successful  meeting. 

The  hotel  authorities  assure  us  that  the 
hotel  will  not  be  crowded  at  the  time  of  the 
convention,  and  they  have  pledged  themselves 
to  do  everything  within  their  power  to  accom¬ 
modate  our  Association  in  every  way  possible. 
Many  special  rooms  have  been  set  aside  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  convention,  including 
a  special  air-cooled  dining-room  for  luncheon 
and  dinner. 

The  hotel  has  offered  a  very  generous  tariff, 
and  rates  for  accommodations  during  the  con¬ 
vention  are  as  follows : 

Rooms  ( all  with  bath ) 

For  1  person — $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $4.50, 
$5.00,  and  $6.00. 

Double  bed,  for  2  persons — $4.00,  $4.50, 
$5.00,  $5.50,  $6.00,  and  $6.50. 

Twin  beds,  for  2  persons — $5.00,  $5.50,  $6.00, 
$6.50,  $7.00,  and  f8.oo. 

Two  double  beds — $9.00  for  3  persons;  $10 
for  4  persons. 

For  those  desiring  it,  the  hotel  can  accom¬ 
modate  a  limited  number  of  guests  in  dormi¬ 
tory-style  rooms  accommodating  from  four  to 
six  people  at  $1.75  per  night  per  person. 


Within  a  short  time  the  Secretary-General 
will  communicate  with  all  members  and  will 
furnish  them  with  a  hotel  reservation  card  to 
be  returned  direct  to  the  hotel.  The  manage¬ 
ment  will  greatly  appreciate  it  if  members  will 
make  their  reservations  as  promptly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  will  also  be  appreciated  if  members 
who  will  take  their  dogs  with  them  will  notify 
the  hotel  and  will  advise  the  management  of 
any  special  food  that  should  be  secured  for 
the  dogs  since  it  is  the  desire  of  the  hotel  to 
render  any  possible  service  to  its  guests. 

A.  A. 

INC. 

INC!  What’s  that?  Alone  it  has  no  special 
significance — but  tie  it  up  to  July  7,  Inc. — 
and  it  means  “On  to  Indianapolis  July  7- 
11,  Inclusive” — and  we  want  the  “Inclu¬ 
sive”  to  mean  YOU. 

JULY  7 -11,  INC. 

Hoosier  hospitality  will  be  the  keynote  for 
our  A.A.W.B.  convention  in  Indianapolis. 

The  advantages  of  Indianapolis’  central 
location  are  attested  by  the  fact  that  forty-one 
national  labor,  fraternal,  insurance,  and  trade 
organizations  maintain  national  headquarters 
in  the  city.  Among  these  are  the  American 
Legion,  Knights  Templar,  and  many  others, 
including  six  Greek  letter  organizations. 

It  is  notable  that  Indianapolis,  founded  in 
1820  upon  a  land  grant  from  the  Federal 
government  at  the  exact  geographical  center 
of  Indiana,  has  grown  to  a  city  of  over  400,000 
population — the  largest  city  not  on  a  navigable 
waterway  in  the  United  States. 

Indianapolis  is  a  city  of  diversified  in¬ 
dustries.  Principal  products  are  motor  vehicle 
parts,  meat-packing  and  slaughtering  prod¬ 
ucts,  metal  and  machine-shop  products, 
hosiery,  pharmaceutical,  etc.  Altogether  in¬ 
dustries  total  800.  More  than  1,200  different 
commodities  are  manufactured. 
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On  the  cultural  side,  Indianapolis  stands 
high  in  the  scale.  It  is  the  home  of  Butler 
University,  enrolling  over  two  thousand  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory  of 
Music.  The  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
has  an  international  reputation. 

The  city  of  your  next  convention  is  laid  out 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  nation’s 
capital — a  central  circle  with  four  radiating 
avenues.  At  the  hub  of  the  city  is  the  Monu¬ 
ment  Circle,  the  site  of  the  famous  Soldiers’ 
and  Sailors’  Monument;  long  one  of  the  city’s 
most  distinguished  marks,  it  is  second  only  to 
the  Washington  Monument  in  height  and  is 
regarded  as  the  finest  and  most  elaborate  piece 
of  monumental  architecture  in  the  world. 

To  the  north  of  the  Circle  is  the  Indiana 
World  War  Memorial  Plaza,  occupying  five 
city  blocks  with  its  impressive  central  shrine 
of  beautiful  white  Indiana  limestone  with 
granite  steps  and  walk.  The  main  floor  pro¬ 
vides  an  auditorium  of  exquisite  beauty  where 
patriotic  and  other  meetings  are  held.  A 
World  War  museum  is  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  In  the  plaza  also  is  located  national 
headquarters  of  the  American  Legion.  The 
plaza,  a  combined  effort  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  the  City  of  Indianapolis,  and  Marion 
County,  was  constructed  at  a  total  cost  of 
$15,000,000. 

South  of  the  plaza  is  the  Federal  Court 
House  and  Post  Office.  To  the  north  is  the 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  Public  Library,  re¬ 
puted  to  be  the  most  nearly  perfect  example 
of  pure  Grecian  architecture  in  the  United 
States. 

The  institution  which  has  probably  brought 
greatest  fame  to  the  city  is  the  Indianapolis 
Motor  Speedway,  two  and  one-half  mile  brick 
oval,  Mecca  of  the  motor  car  racing  world, 
where,  each  Memorial  Day,  more  than  150,000 
persons  assemble  from  over  the  entire  world 
to  view  the  thrills  of  the  gruelling  five-hun¬ 
dred-mile  motor  classic,  which  is  responsible 
for  virtually  all  mechanical  improvements  in 
automobiles. 


I-N-D-I-A-N-A-P-O-DI-S 
July  7  -  n,  Inc. 

COME  SEVENTH 
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PROGRAM  PRINCIPLES 
Addressed  Primarily  to  Section  Chairmen 

1.  Schedule  several  topics — not  too  many — 
of  peculiar  interest  to  the  members  of 
your  group. 

2.  Assign  these  topics  to  discussion  leaders 
who  promise  to  attend  the  convention 
and  come  prepared  to  lead  the  discus¬ 
sions. 

3.  Too  much  emphasis  should  not  be  placed 
upon  the  presentation  of  formal  papers. 
A  certain  amount  of  informality  is 
highly  desirable  in  group  discussion. 

4.  If  the  secretary  of  your  section  is  absent, 
you  should  assume  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  a  resume  report  (not  more 
than  1,200  words)  of  all  that  took  place 
at  your  meeting.  This  resume  should,  by 
all  means,  be  turned  over  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  before  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  July  11. 

5.  Each  section  chairman  should  be  certain 
to  obtain  from  the  Secretary-General 
prior  to  the  convention  a  list  of  the 
members  in  his  section  and  make  special 
efforts  to  secure  their  attendance  at  his 
meeting. 

6.  Keep  the  President  and  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Association  fully  informed  of 
the  official  acts  of  your  group,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers,  recommendations,  etc. 
A.  C.  Ellis,  General  Program  Chairman 

I-N-D-I-A-N-A-P-O-L-I-S 
July  7  -  ii,  Inc. 
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Outlook 
for  the  Blind 

15  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address ,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 


EDITOR’S  PAGE 


WORLD  CONFERENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 

f 

It  is  just  ten  years  since  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  met  in  New 
York.  To  it  came  representatives  of  thirty- 
seven  nations,  “seeking  a  new  and  fairer 
prospect  of  life  for  the  blind.”  World  unity 
was  its  keynote,  for  as  Helen  Keller  said  in 
her  “Address  of  Welcome”  on  the  opening 
night,  “Unless  we  all  join  hands  internation¬ 
ally,  no  single  nation  can  do  all  of  which  it  is 
capable  for  the  welfare  of  its  people.” 

Many  gains  for  the  blind  resulted  from  the 
Conference — among  them  the  movement  for 
a  uniform  braille  system  for  the  English- 
speaking  countries  which  resulted  in  the 
adoption  in  1932  of  Standard  English  Braille; 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Clear¬ 
ing-House  of  Literature  (in  English)  for  the 
Blind;  and  a  wider  dispension  of  knowledge 
regarding  educational  methods,  workshop 
management,  volunteer  activities,  prevention 
of  blindness,  and  other  phases  of  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  which  bore  fruit  in  many  coun¬ 
tries. 

Not  least  important  were  the  lasting  friend¬ 
ships  formed  as  the  158  delegates  and  guests 
worked,  played,  ate,  and  travelled  together 
for  the  three  weeks  the  conference  lasted. 


Agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
gave  the  visitors  from  abroad  a  royal  wel¬ 
come.  One  British  delegate  said  recently,  with 
deep  sincerity,  “We  shall  never  forget  the 
hospitality  of  the  United  States.” 

Many  changes  have  come  about  in  the  past 
ten  years,  and  many  of  the  World  Conference 
delegates  have  been  taken  from  our  midst, 
among  them  Mr.  H.  Hedger  of  Australia, 
Professor  Pierre  Villey  of  France,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Lovett  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  C.  G.  Henderson 
of  India,  Commendatore  Oreste  Poggiolini  of 
Italy,  Major  Edwin  Wagner  of  Poland,  Dr. 
Miguel  Merida  Nicolich  of  Spain,  Herr  Alrik 
Lundberg  of  Sweden,  and  of  the  American 
delegates,  Mr.  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Miss  Helen  J. 
Coffin,  Mrs.  Emma  N.  Delfino,  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  Mr.  S.  M.  Green, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper,  Mr.  H.  M.  Immeln,  Mr.  S. 
Mervyn  Sinclair,  and  Dr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.  Retirements  have  further  reduced  the 
ranks  of  those  who  were  gathered  together  at 
that  time. 

It  is  difficult  now  in  this  war-torn  world  to 
recapture  the  feeling  of  1931.  The  conflict  of 
national  ideologies  has  brought  into  opposing 
battle  lines  two-thirds  of  the  nations  which 
participated  in  the  World  Conference.  Con¬ 
quest  and  destruction  have  swept  over  many 
lands.  The  future  is  one  of  dark  uncertainty 
for  all.  But  let  us  still  look  forward  to  some 
future  day  when  the  peoples  of  the  world  may 
once  more  live  in  friendship  and  once  more 
unite  their  efforts  in  conquest,  not  of  each 
other,  but  of  their  common  enemy,  blindness. 

E.  C.  McK. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Physically  Handicapped  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
which  will  be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
mornings,  June  5  and  6,  at  Atlantic  City. 
Workers  for  the  blind  are  also  reminded  of 
the  programs  arranged  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  afternoons,  June  3  and  6. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


NEW  TALKING  BOOK 

Eric  Blom’s  Mozart  has  been  made  into  a 
Talking  Book  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  In  some  parts  it  is  also  a  play¬ 
ing  book,  for  the  musical  illustrations,  printed 
in  musical  notation  in  the  book,  are  actually 
played  in  this  version.  This  gives  the  blind 
reader  an  advantage  over  the  seeing  reader, 
for  such  illustrations  generally  go  unregarded 
by  the  average  reader  who  can’t  tell  what 
music  sounds  like  by  just  seeing  it  in  print. 
The  illustrations,  which  include  themes  from 
the  symphonies,  characteristic  samples  of  Mo- 
zartean  style  and  examples  of  particular  fe¬ 
licities  in  the  music,  are  played  at  the  piano 
by  Hans  Neumann.  This  book  will  be  placed 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  twenty-seven 
regional  libraries  across  the  country  from 
which  it  may  be  borrowed  by  sightless 
readers. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  EDUCATORS’ 
MEETINGS 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  represented  at  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  International  Council  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children,  and  a  member  of  the  staff 
gave  an  address  in  the  Section  on  Blind  on 
“The  Talking  Book  and  Braille.” 

The  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  Care 
and  Education  of  Physically  Handicapped 
Children  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 
New  York  reported  on  its  studies  on  two 
afternoons  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators  in  Atlantic  City  on  February  25  and 
26.  A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  gave  an  address  on 
“The  Education  of  the  Blind  in  Public 
Schools.” 


FIELD  SERVICE 

At  the  invitation  expressed  in  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  New  Mexico, 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  have  engaged  in  studying 
existing  facilities,  both  public  and  private,  for 
services  to  the  blind  with  a  view  of  making 
recommendations  for  the  further  development 
of  these  services  to  the  legislative  committee 
and  the  Governor. 

During  the  past  two  months  members  of 
the  Foundation  staff  at  the  request  of  the  local 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  rendered  consulta¬ 
tion  and  field  service  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Arkansas. 

TEACHERS’  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Plans  are  being  formulated  for  continuing 
the  special  summer  school  for  colored  teachers 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  which  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  at  West  Virginia  State  College  in  1939. 

Until  this  teachers’  summer  school  was 
started  schools  for  the  colored  deaf  and  blind 
throughout  the  South  were  handicapped  be¬ 
cause  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  suffi¬ 
cient  trained  teachers  in  these  special  fields  of 
education,  and  there  was  a  considerable  de¬ 
mand  for  such  training  by  colored  teachers. 

Starting  two  years  ago  with  an  enrollment 
of  seventeen,  mainly  from  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia,  the  special  courses  last  year  were 
attended  by  twenty-six  students  from  nine 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Full  col¬ 
lege  credit  is  given  for  all  of  the  courses,  and  a 
special  certificate  upon  the  completion  of  two 
summers’  work. 

Those  interested  should  write  to  Dr.  P.  C. 
Potts,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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NECROLOGY 


IDA  BROCKMAN 

On  March  i  Miss  Ida  Belle  Brockman, 
teacher  at  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 
for  many  years,  died. 

Miss  Brockman  started  to  teach  at  the 
school  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  left 
after  three  years  to  take  postgraduate  work 
at  Peabody  College,  from  which  she  had 
graduated.  She  then  taught  in  Mississippi  for 
several  years  before  returning  to  the  Alabama 
school  in  1914. 

Miss  Ida,  as  she  was  called  by  her  pupils 
and  former  pupils,  loved  them  not  only  as 
students,  but  as  fellow  humans.  She  knew 
about  their  home  conditions,  the  illnesses  and 
handicaps  of  their  families,  and  their  finan¬ 
cial  conditions,  and  if  she  found  any  way  in 
which  she  could  alleviate  anyone’s  distress, 
both  her  heart  and  her  purse  were  open. 

When  Miss  Brockman  was  not  helping  her 
pupils  in  other  ways,  she  was  coaching  those 
who  were  retarded,  or  who  wished  to  get 
along  faster. 

Deeply  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  Miss 
Brockman  will  be  sorely  missed  by  her  many 
friends  and  her  pupils. 

JOHN  WATSON  BARR,  JR. 

Friends  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  will  be  saddened  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Watson  Barr,  Jr.,  on  March 
4,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Barr  was  a  Trustee  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  over 
thirty-five  years,  twenty  of  which  he  served 
loyally  and  faithfully  as  president  of  the 
Board.  Last  July,  he  declined  to  stand  for  re- 
election  as  president,  stating  that  he  wished 
to  relinquish  the  office  in  favor  of  a  younger 
man.  His  associates,  while  realizing  Mr. 
Barr’s  long  and  faithful  service  merited  fav¬ 


orable  consideration  of  his  request,  acceded  to 
his  wishes  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and 
regret.  Mr.  Barr  retained  his  membership  on 
the  Board  until  his  death. 

Son  of  a  distinguished  Kentucky  family, 
Mr.  Barr  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Louisville,  Princeton  University,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Although  a  man  of 
exceptional  abilities  and  rich  attainments,  he 
was  possessed  of  a  rare  modesty  which  caused 
him  throughout  life  to  strive  for  anonymity. 
In  spite  of  his  great  business  responsibilities, 
he  always  found  time  to  devote  active  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  boards  of  various  civic  and  edu¬ 
cational  institutions. 

In  his  later  years,  the  cause  of  the  blind  be¬ 
came  one  of  Mr.  Barr’s  deepest  interests.  He 
gave  his  best  efforts  to  a  legislative  program 
which  finally  resulted  in  ample  appropria¬ 
tions  to  enable  the  Printing  House  to  provide 
for  all  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  an  adequate  supply  of  educational  ma¬ 
terials. 

Mr.  Barr  was  a  wise  counsellor,  loyal  friend, 
and  an  inspiring  leader.  His  was  a  construc¬ 
tive  influence  in  all  of  the  humanitarian  ac¬ 
tivities  with  which  he  associated  himself. 

A.  C.  Ellis. 


WARNING  TO  PUBLIC 

The  Seeing  Eye  once  more  issues  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  public  against  the  false  rumor  that 
a  Seeing  Eye  dog  may  be  obtained  by  saving 
a  certain  number  of  paper  match  folders,  tin 
foil,  or  cigarette  wrappers. 

Eligibility  for  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  is  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  the  circumstances  in  each 
individual  case,  and  the  saving  of  match 
folders  or  other  articles  has  no  bearing  on  the 
situation. 

Workers  for  the  blind  are  urged  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  contradict  this 
rumor  and  prevent  the  further  spread  of  a 
false  statement  which  may  mean  grievous  dis¬ 
appointment  to  many  blind  persons. 


APPOINTMENTS 
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PENNSYLVANIA  EXECUTIVE 

The  appointment  has  recently  been  an¬ 
nounced  of  Gayle  Burlingame  of  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania,  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind. 

The  council  is  an  administrative  agency  of 
the  State  Department  of  Welfare  which  was 
created  in  1925  and  began  operation  in  1926 
with  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell  as  its  first 
executive  director.  Upon  Mrs.  Campbell’s 
resignation  in  1929  to  accept  a  similar  position 
in  Missouri,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
appointed  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair  to  this  office. 
Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Sinclair  in  1939, 
Mrs.  Bernice  C.  English  was  acting  executive 
director  of  the  organization  until  Mr.  Bur¬ 
lingame’s  appointment. 

Born  in  Portage  Township,  Cameron 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Burlingame  at¬ 
tended  Altoona  High  School.  He  then  studied 
at  LaSalle  University  and  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Burlingame  has  had  many  years  of 
business  experience,  including  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Columbia  Opera  House,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Pennsylvania,  the  managing  of  a  chain  of 
stores,  and  as  special  accountant  to  two  na¬ 
tional  corporations. 

After  the  loss  of  his  sight,  Mr.  Burlingame 
moved  to  Harrisburg,  where  he  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  He  resigned  from  the 
board  when  he  returned  to  Columbia. 

Mr.  Burlingame  has  been  active  during  the 
past  seven  years  in  organizing  and  developing 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and 
for  the  past  several  months  he  has  been  active 
in  forming  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  He  is  editor  of  We,  The  Blind,  the  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
the  Blind. 


LOUISIANA  DIVISION  HEAD 

Grover  C.  Huckaby  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Under  the  Re-organization  Act  of  1940  the 
Louisiana  State  Board  for  the  Blind  was  abol¬ 
ished  and  its  activities  and  duties  transferred 
to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in 
which  the  program  is  being  set  up  in  a  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Huckaby  received  his  B.A.  degree  from 
Louisiana  State  University  in  1907,  and  studied 
social  sciences,  especially  anthropology,  at  Ox¬ 
ford  University,  England,  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar 
from  1908  to  1 91 1.  While  abroad  he  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt. 

He  was  superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
State  School  for  the  Blind  from  1913  to  1916. 
During  his  three  years  as  superintendent  of 
the  school  he  re-organized  and  modernized  it. 
While  at  the  school,  Mr.  Huckaby  was  active 
in  the  organization  of  the  Louisiana  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  in  New  Orleans. 

From  1916  to  1931  Mr.  Huckaby  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Louisiana  State  School  for 
the  Deaf.  In  1931  he  took  a  leave  of  absence 
to  study  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work.  From  1932  to  1934,  Mr.  Huckaby  held 
administrative  positions  in  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Welfare,  and  was  called  from 
there  to  accept  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Homeless  and  Transient  Men  for 
the  Philadelphia  County  Relief  Board  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  also  served  for  a  period  as 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  In  1937  he  became  Superintendent  of 
Elmwood-on-the-Lake,  East  Springfield,  Pa., 
a  private  school  for  problem  boys. 

Mr.  Huckaby’s  long  and  varied  experience 
as  an  administrator  in  educational  and  social 
agencies,  admirably  fits  him  for  his  new  duties, 
and  workers  for  the  blind  are  happy  to  wel¬ 
come  him  into  this  field. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


Volunteer  service  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  was  considered  along  with  service 
in  many  other  fields  at  a  recent  city-wide 
Conference  on  Volunteers  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Junior  League  and  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City. 

The  Conference  opened  with  a  luncheon 
meeting  and  was  followed  by  round  tables 
during  the  afternoon.  Volunteers  and  profes¬ 
sional  workers  took  part,  side-by-side,  in  all 
of  the  various  meetings. 

It  was  inevitable  that  consideration  was 
given  to  the  “current  scene”  in  which  social 
work  operates  and  in  which  volnuteers  find 
themselves.  There  was  general  agreement 
that: 

(a)  There  is  increasing  interest  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  on  the  part  of  professional 
workers  and  volunteers  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  improvement  of  volunteer 
services  in  the  community. 

(b)  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  volunteers  in  war  services 
should  detract  from  adequate  attention 
to  the  regular  social  work  and  health 
needs  of  the  community  which  are  al¬ 
ways  with  us  and  which  need  strength¬ 
ening  now  as  a  basic  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  defense  program. 

(c)  If  agencies  turn  down  offers  of  volun¬ 
teer  service,  or  having  trained  or 
otherwise  interested  volunteers,  do  not 
place  them,  it  is  probable  that  many 
will  offer  themselves  for  some  form 
of  war  service  and  perhaps  be  lost 
permanently  to  other  agencies. 

In  the  various  discussions,  consideration 
was  given  to  qualifications  for  volunteer 
service. 

In  addition  to  the  general  agreements  that 
only  persons  of  serious  purpose  and  with 


certain  essential  qualifications  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  devote  specific  blocks  of  time,  should 
apply  and  be  accepted  for  volunteer  service, 
and  that  volunteers  offering  themselves 
should  be  willing  to  take  part  in  some  train¬ 
ing  plan,  the  following  specific  suggestions 
emerged : 

(a)  There  are  jobs  in  almost  every  agency 
for  many  different  types  of  volunteers. 
Care  and  patience  are  required  to  find 
the  right  spot  for  the  right  person. 

(b)  Agencies  might  appoint  committees 
composed  of  staff  and  board  members 
to  analyze  the  total  job  of  an  agency 
with  particular  reference  to  those 
aspects  of  it  which  may  conceivably 
provide  opportunities  for  volunteers. 

(c)  In  some  agencies  not  at  present  em¬ 
ploying  the  services  of  volunteers,  posi¬ 
tions  can  be  created  for  them  with  a 
little  imagination  and  ingenuity. 

(d)  The  executive  and  the  board  must 
think  of  the  volunteer  and  the  com¬ 
munity  as  well  as  the  client  in  shaping 
the  policy  of  an  agency  in  regard  to 
volunteer  service. 

(e)  In  general,  the  same  personality  quali¬ 
fications  that  obtain  for  professional 
workers  should  obtain  for  volunteers. 
(The  tendency  to  go  into  social  work 
in  response  to  an  “inner  need”  is  not 
peculiar  to  volunteers  alone.) 

(f)  The  volunteers  and  the  professional 
workers  of  an  agency  should  together 
establish  the  standards  or  qualifications 
to  be  required  of  volunteers  for  that 
agency. 

It  was  also  natural  that  there  was  discus¬ 
sion  on  methods  of  applying  for  and  recruit¬ 
ing  volunteer  service.  In  the  summary  of  the 
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Conference,  these  have  been  presented  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  Volunteer  Service  Bureaus  of 
New  York  City. 

(b)  The  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant 
Federations. 

(c)  Through  the  boards  and  staffs  of  social 
and  health  agencies. 

(d)  Through  friends  (both  lay  and  profes¬ 
sional)  who  know  the  work  of  various 
agencies. 

(e)  Through  churches,  commercial  organ¬ 
izations,  alumni  organizations  and  col¬ 
lege  clubs. 

(f)  Dinners,  luncheons,  or  other  meetings 
attended  by  professional  workers  and 
prospective  volunteers  to  whom  the 
work  of  the  agency  is  described. 

(g)  From  a  long  range  point  of  view,  the 
senior  classes  of  colleges  and  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  were  suggested  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  giving  information  on 
social  and  health  work  and  arousing 
interest  in  volunteer  service. 

Rather  than  there  being  a  discussion  of 
“to  train  or  not  to  train  volunteers,”  discus¬ 
sion  was  on  the  premise  that  training  was 
fundamental  to  successful  volunteer  work. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the  de¬ 
mands  of  modern  social  and  health  work  are 
such  that  training  of  some  kind  should  be 
required  for  volunteers  as  well  as  profes¬ 
sional  workers.  A  manual  on  agency  purpose, 
policy,  and  procedure  is  of  great  value  to 
volunteers  in  learning  the  organization  and 
its  methods  of  work. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  following  are  im¬ 
portant  steps  in  a  well  rounded  agency  train¬ 
ing  program  for  volunteers: 

(a)  Carefully  planned  individual  inter¬ 
views. 

(b)  Group  courses  and  discussions  led  by 
both  professional  workers  and  experi¬ 
enced  volunteers. 
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(c)  Visits  to  all  departments  of  the  agency. 

(d)  Field  trips  with  workers. 

(e)  Prescribed  reading  and  lectures  in  the 
general  field  of  work  covered  by  the 
agency  and  related  agencies. 

(f)  Attendance  at  staff  meetings. 

(g)  Membership  on  staff  committees. 

Although  detailed  consideration  was  not 
given  to  the  supervision  of  volunteers,  it  was 
frequently  implied  that  volunteers  expect  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  organization 
for  which  they  are  working  and  to  fit  into 
the  general  administrative  scheme  whereby 
all  work  is  subject  to  supervision. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  proper 
selection,  placement,  training,  and  supervision 
are  all  steps  in  a  continuing  process,  essential 
to  any  person  who  becomes  part  of  an  organi¬ 
zation.  Training  and  supervision,  therefore, 
should  be  viewed  as  obligatory  by  both  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  and  volunteers. 

Few  recommendations  or  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  emerged  from  the  round  tables.  The 
following,  however,  were  recorded  in  the 
minutes  and  are  presented  here: 

(a)  Speeches,  radio  talks,  and  articles  mak¬ 
ing  general  pleas  for  volunteers  do  not 
constitute  the  best  methods  of  recuit- 
ment  and  should  be  discouraged. 

(b)  Well  formulated  recruiting  and  train¬ 
ing  plans  in  accordance  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  presented  in  the  foregoing 
pargraphs  should  be  worked  out 
jointly  by  professional  workers  and 
volunteers. 

(c)  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
methods  and  programs  of  training. 

(d)  Social  agencies  not  at  present  employ¬ 
ing  volunteers  to  any  extent  should  be 
urged  to  reconsider  this  policy. 

(e)  Further  opportunity  should  be  given 
for  discussions  of  common  problems  of 
professional  workers  and  volunteers 
such  as  the  conference  offered. 

MacEnnis  Moore 
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The  Phi  Delta  Kappan  for  October,  1940, 
includes  the  article,  “The  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped,”  by  George  F.  Meyer,  which  dis¬ 
cusses  the  status  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
at  the  present  time  and  the  theory  underlying 
this  special  education.  Mr.  Meyer  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

“The  Etiology,  Diagnosis  and  Therapy  of 
Hysterical  Amaurosis,”  by  Dr.  Paul  G.  Wolff, 
is  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Optome¬ 
try  for  1939.  To  quote  from  the  article,  “It  is 
a  psychopathological  condition,  difficult  to 
diagnose,  and  is  treated  by  the  purely  psychic 
measure  of  suggestion.  The  diagnosis  is  based 
on  the  absence  of  organic  lesions,  contradic¬ 
tion  in  symptomatology,  and  presence  of  an 
hysterical  condition  in  the  patient.” 

George  Lavos,  in  the  Journal  o)  Excep¬ 
tional  Children  for  January,  1941,  writes  on 
“Personality  and  a  Physical  Defect.”  The 
author  concludes,  “Analyses  of  the  effect  of 
a  physical  disability  ...  on  personality  afford 
us  much  upon  which  to  base  a  program  of 
mental  hygiene.  Fostering  of  a  handicapped 
child’s  adient  responses  to  his  environment, 
development  of  a  proper  attitude  toward  the 
handicap,  making  available  vicarious,  socially 
acceptable  satisfaction  for  thwarted  emotions, 
development  of  emotional  life  by  substitute 
methods  and  exposure  to  enriched  environ¬ 
ment,  are  all  ways  in  which  the  handicapped 
can  be  benefited.” 

The  Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review 
for  November,  1940,  contains  the  article,  “The 
Sightless  Patient,”  by  Adeline  Bullock,  R.N. 
Here  is  discussed  simple  measures  which  the 
hospital  nurse  has  at  hand  to  help  the  person 
who  is  losing  his  sight  to  build  a  solid  bridge 
between  life  with  sight  and  life  without  it  “so 


that  he  will  not  slip  into  the  gaping  chasm  of 
despair  and  helplessness.” 

Dr.  Conrad  Berens  in  Hygeia  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1940,  in  the  article,  “Safeguarding  Sight,” 
gives  some  pertinent  information  and  advice 
regarding  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
conservation  of  sight. 

In  Current  History  and  Forum  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1940,  is  found,  “My  Husband  Went 
Blind — a  Chapter  of  Personal  History,”  by 
Katherine  Winders  Wheeler.  In  this  story  a 
young  woman  tells  of  her  husband’s  fight 
against  blindness  and  his  regaining  of  sight 
through  an  operation  for  cataracts. 

Eva  Noble,  in  Holland’s,  the  Magazine  of 
the  South  for  July,  1940,  gives  the  life  story 
of  Helen  Keller  as  a  part  of  this  magazine’s 
series,  “Southern  Personalities.”  The  article  is 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  Helen  Keller, 
Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Thomson. 

Life  Magazine  for  November  18,  1940,  con¬ 
tains  many  photographs  and  accompanying 
texts  taken  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind.  The  article  is  called, 
“Deaf-Blind  Children  Learn  to  See  and  Hear 
Through  Sense  of  Touch.” 

The  Blind  Men’s  House  by  Hugh  Walpole 
is  a  new  contribution  to  the  number  of  pop¬ 
ular  novels  having  a  blind  character.  In  this 
book  the  hero  is  a  blind  man. 

The  well-known  blind  writer,  Clarence 
Hawkes,  has  published  a  new  book,  My 
Country,  the  America  I  Knew.  In  this  col¬ 
lection  of  autobiographical  essays  the  author 
offers  reminiscences  of  persons,  institutions 
and  attitudes  of  the  New  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica  he  has  known. 


Helga  Lende. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  four  iveeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — One  of  the  year’s  new  developments  at  the 
Institute  is  the  establishment  of  classes  in  ink¬ 
printing.  Under  the  direction  of  Leslie  E.  Eggleston, 
the  students  handle  the  complete  job  from  typeset¬ 
ting  to  final  printing.  Classes  in  shoe  repair,  under 
Lawrence  Holmes,  have  also  been  organized,  and 
pupils  are  being  taught  to  use  the  large  shoe  repair¬ 
ing  machine.  In  addition,  Dr.  John  Halpin  has  been 
conducting  a  class  in  physiotherapy.  .  .  .  The  Insti¬ 
tute  Boy  Scouts  took  part  in  the  window  display 
contest  held  recently,  receiving  honorable  mention 
from  the  Bronx  Scout  Council  for  the  display  which 
they  arranged  in  a  department  store  window. 

New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — The  As¬ 
sociation  observed  the  completion  of  thirty-five 
years  of  service  to  the  blind  of  New  York  City  at 
its  annual  meeting  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Lighthouse  on  March  6.  The  organization  was 
founded  in  1905.  In  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Richmond, 
and  Queens  4,128  persons  have  been  serviced  by 
the  Lighthouse,  and  1,112  persons  outside  of  this 
territory.  The  following  officers  were  re-elected  to 
serve  for  the  year  1941.  Honorary  President,  Hon. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes;  Honorary  Vice-President, 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson;  Vice-Presidents,  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Goddard  and  Miss  Helen  Keller;  Hon¬ 
orary  Secretary,  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Hon.  William  W.  Hoppin;  and  Treasurer, 
Thomas  S.  McLane.  .  .  .  An  exhibition  of  sculpture 
by  blind  women  in  the  Lighthouse  Recreation  De¬ 
partment  was  on  display  in  the  Carroll  Carstairs 
Gallery  in  New  York  City  from  February  4  through 
February  15.  The  class  in  sculpture,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Federal  Arts  Project  of  WPA,  has  been 
in  operation  for  over  two  years. 

Department  of  Social  Security  ( Washington )  — 
Last  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to  work  out 
a  course  of  study  at  the  University  of  Washington 
which  would  be  particularly  adapted  for  home 
teachers  of  the  blind.  This  committee  soon  ex¬ 
pects  to  report  a  four-year  course  which  will  fit 


a  person  to  be  a  home  teacher  of  the  blind.  It  is 
expected  that  the  University  is  going  to  be  willing 
to  give  a  certificate  or  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  person  has  completed  the  basis  academic  re¬ 
quirements  necessary  for  home  teaching,  and  is 
considered  qualified  for  home  teaching  of  the  blind. 
Along  with  this  the  Department  is  working  with 
members  of  the  faculty  who  advise  students  on 
courses  so  that  they  will  be  more  familiar  with  die 
needs  of  blind  students  and  be  more  competent  to 
advise  them  no  matter  what  course  they  wish 
to  take. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  following 
officers  were  named  for  the  year  1941:  James  C. 
Jones,  Honorary  President;  Leslie  Dana  and  W. 
Frank  Carter,  Honorary  Vice-Presidents;  J.  J.  Frey, 
President;  Bert  H.  Lang  and  Martin  J.  Collins, 
Vice-Presidents;  Robert  F.  Kotsrean,  Secretary; 
Frank  C.  Hunt,  Treasurer;  Henry  B.  Pflager,  Finan¬ 
cial  Director;  Dr.  J.  F.  Hardesty,  Medical  Director; 
and  Dr.  Fred  L.  Reinbeck,  Social  Service  Director. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Society 
presented  “Hands  That  Work  in  the  Darkness,”  a 
moving  picture  in  sound  and  color  showing  the 
diversified  activities  of  the  blind  in  Cleveland  and 
filmed  by  Jack  L.  Krapp  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  February  18. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  City  Recrea¬ 
tion  Department  invited  the  Society  to  have  a 
display  of  articles  made  in  the  shop  at  the  Hobby 
Show.  Mr.  Frisbie  of  the  Lions’  Club  furnished  a 
sign  for  the  exhibit.  ...  A  talk  on  the  activities 
of  the  Society  was  given  one  evening  before  an 
organization  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church. 
...  A  dance,  sponsored  by  the  Progressive  Club, 
at  the  Moose  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  vacation 
fund  was  given  February  25.  The  Rode  orchestra, 
conducted  by  a  blind  man,  entertained  at  the  affair. 
.  .  .  A  local  blind  man  repairs  the  Talking  Book 
machines  when  they  get  out  of  order.  Up  until  a 
short  while  ago  a  local  radio  shop  did  this  repair 
work.  .  .  .  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
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Trustees  held  in  January  elected  the  following  of¬ 
ficers:  Edward  E.  Evans,  President;  Jessie  Welles, 
Vice-President;  William  Comte,  Secretary;  and  C.  A. 
Baldwin,  Treasurer.  Frank  Moling  and  August 
Frank  were  elected  from  the  Trustees  to  serve  on 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Greater  New  Y or\  Council  of  Agencies  for  the 
Blind — At  a  meeting  held  February  20  the  subject, 
“Problems  of  the  Newly-Blinded”  was  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  case  worker,  a  home 
teacher,  a  placement  agent,  and  a  psychologist.  The 
speakers  were:  Stella  E.  Plants,  Supervisor  of  Case 
Work,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Family  Service 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Ruth  Williams, 
Home  Teacher,  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare; 
C.  L.  Broun,  Supervisor  of  Employment,  Bureau  of 
Services  for  the  Blind,  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  .Welfare;  and  Dr.  James  Q.  Hol- 
sopple,  Chief  Psychologist,  New  Jersey  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield, 
Director  of  the  Research  Council  for  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren,  led  the  discussion. 

Palm  Beach  County  Braille  Workers  for  the  Blind 
— The  organization  has  just  completed  a  year  of 
activity.  The  products  of  the  craft  school  won  the 
highest  award  of  merit  at  the  recent  World’s  Fair 
in  New  York.  The  products  were  entered  in  com¬ 
petition  with  those  of  sighted  workers  and  the 
exhibit  was  not  entered  as  work  of  the  blind. 

Montana  Commission  for  the  Blind — The  Mon¬ 
tana  legislature  has  appropriated  twenty-four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  each  year  for  the  next  biennium  for 
the  Montana  Commission  for  the  Blind.  The  Com¬ 
mission  expects  to  employ  a  home  teacher  and 
state  supervisor  of  the  blind. 

Roy er-Gr eaves  School  for  the  Blind  ( Pennsyl¬ 
vania ) — The  School  is  now  located  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing  in  Paoli.  .  .  .  Theodore  Albrecht  has  been 
engaged  as  a  teacher.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  later 
attended  Colorado  College.  He  received  his  Mas¬ 
ters  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — 
Four  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  new  mem¬ 


bers  are:  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  Consultant  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Dr.  Morton  G.  Lloyd,  Chief,  Section  on  Safety 
Codes,  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Harold  L.  Miner,  Safety  Director,  DuPont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware;  and 
Dr.  John  J.  Wittmer,  representing  the  American 
Association  of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
of  New  York  City. 

District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind — The  regular  monthly  business  meeting 
of  the  Association  was  held  at  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany  on  March  20.  The  meeting  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Hon.  Harve  Tibbott  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  .  .  .  The  Talking  Book  Committee  has  re¬ 
ported  a  considerable  increase  in  their  work.  Five 
new  machines  were  recently  received.  .  .  .  The 
Membership  Committee  has  approved  the  name  of 
Mrs.  George  Altmann,  a  sighted  worker  for  the 
blind. 

Pcrhins  Institution — Scholarships  for  four  out¬ 
standing  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind  this 
June  are  offered  again  by  Perkins.  Applications 
should  be  received  by  May  15,  and  on  June  15  the 
committee  in  charge  will  announce  those  who  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  for  a  year  at  Perkins. 
During  the  present  year  the  scholarships  have  been 
held  by  Katherine  Smith,  of  Alabama,  Lelah 
Thomas,  of  West  Virginia,  Marion  V.  Beal,  of 
Kansas,  and  Robert  J.  Beukema,  of  Michigan.  .  .  . 
Three  young  men  from  outside  this  county  at¬ 
tending  the  school  this  year  are:  Frederick  T. 
Hayaski,  of  Hawaii,  Hector  Cadavid,  of  Colombia, 
South  America,  and  Asuncion  Aponte,  of  Puerto 
Rico.  .  .  .  Speakers  of  unusual  interest  at  the  school 
this  winter  have  been:  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  noted 
blind  leader  of  New  Zealand,  Sir  Herbert  Ames, 
former  Treasurer  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Ben 
Ames  Williams,  the  distinguished  novelist,  and 
Horace  Taylor,  the  well-known  astronomer.  .  .  . 
Instead  of  an  annual  play,  the  Perkins  Players 
combined  this  year  with  the  Girls’  Chorus  for  a 
production  on  the  evenings  of  March  26  and  28,  of 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta,  “The  Pirates  of 
Penzance.”  .  .  .  Rosanna  D.  Thorndike,  for  several 
years  a  Trustee  of  Perkins,  has  resigned  to  take  up 
work  in  the  rehabilitation  program  conducted  in 
Unoccupied  France  by  the  Quakers.  .  .  .  Ethel  I. 
Parker,  Perkins  graduate  and  Massachusetts  home 
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teacher,  broadcasts  every  Thursday  over  Station 
WLAW.  . .  .  Joseph  Cetto,  a  former  pupil  at  Perkins, 
is  a  candidate  for  Selectman  and  Tax  Collector  in 
the  spring  election  for  his  home  town,  Charlemont. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blirid  ( Brooklyn ) — 
Through  a  gift  of  $50,000  by  a  person  who  prefers 
to  remain  anonymous,  the  Home  will  have  a  second 
building  for  its  industrial  work.  This  building  has 
been  purchased  and  is  located  at  1000  Atlantic 
Avenue.  The  building  has  one  story,  has  125  foot 
frontage  with  glass  windows,  and  extends  100  feet 
deep.  It  is  planned  to  continue  certain  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  old  building  and  to  move  the  mat  de¬ 
partment,  wood-working,  and  possibly  one  or  two 
other  small  departments  to  the  new  location.  The 
new  building  should  be  ready  for  operation  about 
July  1. 

Association  for  the  Blind  of  Rochester — William 
East,  who  operates  a  stand  at  Strong  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital  expects  to  build  himself  a  house.  He  has 
planned  the  details  of  the  building,  and  submitted 
the  plans  to  an  architect,  who  claims  that  the 
calculation  has  come  out  to  within  a  quarter  of 
an  inch. 

Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  and  Disabled — 
Three  years  ago,  the  Society  opened  a  clinic  for 
young  cross-eyed  children.  This  work  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  by  one  of  the  leading  eye  doctors  with 
excellent  results.  As  there  is  no  other  agency  in 
Youngstown  which  provides  glasses  for  school 
children,  the  Society  has  given  eye  care  to  approxi¬ 
mately  two  hundred  children  a  year  for  the  past 
five  years.  Part  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  of  the  county. 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities — The  Marie  Bloede 
Club  of  blind  workers  presented  its  sixth  annual 
dramatics  Friday  evening,  March  28,  at  the  Masonic 
Temple  in  Brooklyn.  Two  one-act  plays,  “Sparkling 
Lucia”  and  “Mrs.  Harper’s  Bazaar,”  were  presented 
together  with  a  musical  interlude  of  solos  and  tap 
dancing.  Eight  blind  girls  took  part  in  the  tap 
numbers,  which  were  coached  by  professional 
dancers  who  volunteered  their  service.  Elizabeth 
Payne  Stumn  trained  the  choruses,  and  Marjorie 
Sidney,  head  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  and 
Crippled  of  the  Bureau,  directed  the  dramatic  group. 
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Proceeds  are  to  be  used  as  a  guide  fund  for  club 
members  in  their  recreational  activities. 

Colorado  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
Commission  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  state 
legislature  which  will  do  away  with  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  and  substitute  a  board  of 
industries  for  the  blind.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  give  the  blind  of  the  state  a  better  economic 
condition,  education,  vocational  training,  employ¬ 
ment,  and  to  rehabilitate  whenever  possible.  .  .  . 
The  shop  has  produced  about  12,600  brooms  and 
approximately  7,000  mops  for  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Several  thousand  more  mops  are  still  on 
order. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — Legislation  ap¬ 
propriating  $55,195  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1941-42  and  1942-43,  for  the  operation  of  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  has  passed  both 
houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  A  supplemental 
appropriation  has  also  passed  both  houses  author¬ 
izing  construction  of  a  home  economics  cottage,  an 
addition  to  the  boys  industrial  building,  the  paving 
of  drives,  and  the  landscaping  of  the  grounds 
around  the  new  buildings. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind — 
Leonard  Staisey  a  graduate  of  the  School  made  a 
straight  “A”  average  last  semester  at  Northwestern 
University.  ...  A  class  in  domestic  science  for 
boys  has  been  established  at  the  request  of  several 
boys.  There  are  seven  students  in  the  class. 

The  Seeing  Eye — Henry  A.  Colgate  was  elected 
President  of  the  Seeing  Eye  at  its  annual  meeting. 
Mr.  Colgate  succeeds  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  who 
retired.  Mrs.  Eustis,  founder  of  the  organization 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was 
elected  Honorary  President. 

San  Antonio  Association  for  the  Blind — On 
March  1  the  Association  moved  into  its  new  quar¬ 
ters  located  at  123  Lexington  Avenue.  .  .  .  An 
average  of  sixty-eight  persons  are  now  receiving 
employment  each  month.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
new  quarters  will  enable  the  Association  to  train 
and  employ  more  workers.  .  .  .  The  shop  disposes 
of  its  short  ends  of  sheeting  by  making  maids 
aprons  and  caps,  using  white  rick-rack  for  finish¬ 
ing.  The  shorter  lengths  are  made  into  hospital 
tray  cloths. 
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The  general  meeting  of  sheltered  workshop 
for  the  blind,  held  in  Chicago  on  February 
27  and  28,  was  attended  by  more  than  forty 
persons.  Copies  of  the  minutes  will  be  sent  to 
shops  upon  request. 

At  the  meeting  it  was  recommended  that 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  employ  a 
representative  whose  services  would  be  of¬ 
fered  to  workshops  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  inauguration  of  a  local  can¬ 
vassing  organization  to  dispose  of  their 
products  direct  to  the  public.  N.I.B.  would 
pay  his  salary  as  well  as  his  traveling  and 
other  expenses  while  assigned  to  a  specified 
district,  but  all  other  expenses  connected  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  plan  would  be  borne 
by  the  local  agency.  No  definite  decision  will 
be  made  on  this  recommendation  until  it  is 
known  how  many  agencies  for  the  blind  are 
interested  in  this  service. 

If  the  proposed  plan  were  adopted,  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  would  provide 
without  charge  to  those  agencies  interested, 
the  services  of  an  experienced  person  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  and  putting  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  retail  sales  organization  which  will 
dispose  of  brooms,  mops,  brushes,  rubber 
mats,  rugs,  ironing-board  covers,  tea  towels, 
leather  belts,  billfolds,  leather  suspenders,  and 
other  articles.  This  proposed  sales  set-up  would 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  already  existing 
local  association  for  the  blind,  and  not  a  sepa¬ 
rate  organization. 

According  to  the  proposed  plan,  seeing 
salesmen  would  be  employed  who  would 
work  in  crews  of  four  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  a  seeing  crew  manager  who  in 
turn  would  be  responsible  to  the  sales  man¬ 
ager.  The  salesmen,  crew  manager,  and  sales 
manager  work  on  a  commission  basis.  The 
salesmen  turn  in  all  orders,  and  they  would 
be  delivered  by  a  delivery  man  who  also 


works  on  a  commission  basis  on  money  col¬ 
lected.  All  orders  would  be  handled  by  the 
office  which  gives  a  check  on  charges  made 
by  the  salesmen.  This  system  of  handling 
the  orders  provides  a  complete  check  on  the 
activities  of  the  salesmen  and  crew  manager. 
The  cost  of  necessary  clerical  help  is  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  selling  price. 

Workshops  interested  in  establishing  such 
a  plan  should  write  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  C.  Kleber,  Manager  of  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind,  stated  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  workshop  representatives  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1940  forty-four  workshops  lo¬ 
cated  in  twenty-six  states  participated  in  gov¬ 
ernment  orders.  A  total  of  1,832  blind  persons 
were  employed  in  these  workshops.  The  total 
wages  paid  to  blind  workers  on  government 
orders  were  $203,000,  and  the  total  wages 
paid  to  blind  workers  on  all  business  in  these 
workshops  were  $845,000. 

Louise  McGuire,  Hearings  and  Exemption 
Branch,  Wages  and  Hours  Division,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Chicago  on  February  28.  She 
stated  that  the  Department  was  working  with 
the  Committee  on  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
to  be  formulated  for  sheltered  workshops, 
and,  that,  meanwhile  the  blind  clients  in 
these  workshops  are  operating  under  the  spe¬ 
cial  exemption  for  handicapped  workers  pro¬ 
vided  the  workshops  have  filed  a  “Notice  of 
Intention  to  File  Formal  Application  for 
Sheltered  Workshop  Certificate,”  which  was 
mailed  to  worshops  in  February.  However, 
this  exemption  does  not  apply  to  sighted  em¬ 
ployees  in  sheltered  workshops. 

C.  C.  Kleber. 
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MEETING  OF  WORKSHOP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  o£ 
workshop  representatives  held  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Illinois,  February  27,  was 
Robert  LeFevre,  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products,  and 
Assistant  Procurement  Director  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who 
addressed  the  assembly  as  follows: 

First,  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  skill 
and  energy  of  those  who  were  responsible  for 
that  legislation  which  we  know  as  the  “Wagner- 
O’Day  Act.”  They  performed  an  excellent  task 
in  designing  and  obtaining  the  simple  and  ef¬ 
fective  statute. 

I  also  want  you  to  understand  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  Act  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  that  has  a  very  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  purposes  of  the  legislation.  As  Secretary  of 
this  Committee,  I  can  say  to  you  with  first-hand 
knowledge  that  the  problems  which  have  arisen 
have  always  received  the  thoughtful  and  con¬ 
siderate  attention  of  those  men  that  compose 
the  Committee  on  the  Purchase  of  Blind-made 
Products.  In  carrying  out  the  duty  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  Act  of  June  25,  1938,  the  Committee 
has  endeavored  to  guard  carefully  the  interests 
and  to  provide  proper  protection  for  the  blind 
people  whose  welfare  was  obviously  the  purpose 
of  the  Act. 

The  Act  itself  requires  that  only  non-profit- 
making  incorporated  agencies  should  participate 
in  the  program.  This  is  obviously  intended  to 
prevent  exploitation  which  should  soon  bring 
the  program  into  disrepute. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regulation  that  not  less  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  direct  labor  employed  in  the 
production  of  those  articles  included  in  the 
Schedule  of  Blind-made  Products  shall  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  blind.  This  was  to  insure  that  the 
benefits  of  the  Act  should  accrue  to  those  that  it 
was  intended  to  benefit.  The  regulations  have 
more  recently  required  that  workshops  for  the 
Blind  will  maintain  “Eye  Record  Cards”  covering 
those  persons  employed  and  include  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness  adopted  by  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Board.  These  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Act  and  the  regulations  are  designed  and 
intended  for  the  protection  of  blind  persons. 

The  Committee  is  likewise  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  product  of  the  workshops  participating 
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in  this  program  shall  be  maintained  at  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  which  will  insure  their  ready 
acceptance  by  the  Government  agencies  buying 
them  and  will  avoid  any  criticism  that  will  be 
sure  to  arise  if  inferior  products  were  offered 
for  sale  to  the  Government.  The  Act  itself  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  articles  furnished  shall  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Federal  Specifications,  but  even 
if  this  were  not  a  provision  of  the  Act,  I  think 
you  would  agree  that  the  workshops  as  well  as 
the  Government  benefit  by  a  proper  mainte¬ 
nance  of  standards  of  quality.  Nothing  would 
more  quickly  bring  adverse  criticism  than  the 
furnishing  of  inferior  merchandise. 

Inspection  of  supplies  to  insure  proper  quality 
is  a  function  that  may  bo  mentioned.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  inspection  rests  with  the  order¬ 
ing  office.  As  you  probably  know  the  Army  and 
the  Navy — because  of  the  quantities  of  supplies 
they  are  called  upon  to  buy — have  inspection 
services  of  considerable  importance.  Our  own 
Procurement  Division  provides  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  of  everything  that  comes  into  our  own 
warehouse  and  aids  other  services  in  making 
inspections  of  their  purchases. 

You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  procedure 
that  is  followed  in  the  handling  of  purchases  of 
blind-made  articles  by  the  Federal  Government. 
You  know  that  requests  are  first  sent  to  our 
office  in  the  Procurement  Division  where  they 
are  reviewed  and,  if  found  in  order,  are  sent 
on  to  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  to  allo¬ 
cate  them  to  the  proper  workshop.  You  perhaps 
do  not  understand  how  these  come  from  the 
many  hundreds  of  bureaus  and  departments, 
each  one  carrying  on  their  own  individual  ac¬ 
tivity  and  having  their  own  immediate  needs 
to  meet.  One  is  apt  to  make  the  mistake  of  not 
realizing  the  extent  of  the  activity  carried  on 
by  our  Federal  Government.  It  is  engaged  in  a 
greater  variety  of  endeavor  than  any  other  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  world.  When  we  think  of  the 
Government,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  an  in¬ 
tangible  body  composed  of  its  three  branches 
of  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial,  and 
our  personal  contact  is  not  apt  to  acquaint  us 
with  the  details  of  Government  operation  except 
on  those  occasions  when  we  mail  letters  or  pay 
income  tax,  but  you  must  remember  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  carrying  on  a  manifold 
number  of  activities  not  only  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  but  in  many  remote  places  throughout  the 
world.  While  we  are  concerned  here  only  with 
those  within  our  own  boundaries,  nevertheless 
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they  have  enough  variety  to  be  at  times  a  little 
staggering. 

You  must  not  be  astonished,  therefore,  at 
what  may  appear  to  you  not  infrequently  as  a 
lack  of  co-ordination  in  Government  activity.  If 
you  stop  to  think,  you  will  realize  that  the 
functions  of  the  Indian  Bureau  have  no  relation 
to  those  of,  let  us  say,  the  Coast  Guard,  except 
that  they  both  have  occasion  to  purchase  Blind- 
made  Products. 

The  tremendous  problem  with  which  we  are 
all  faced  in  carrying  out  the  program  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  has  had  its  effect  on  your  work, 
and  I  think  we  all  have  reason  to  be  quite  proud 
of  the  response  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind. 
They  have  been  very  directly  aiding  the  national 
defense,  as  you  doubtless  all  know,  and  have 
done  it  very  effectively.  I  will  admit  to  some 
qualms  when  some  very  sizeable  demands  first 
began  to  be  made  by  the  military  services  but 
there  have  been  no  complaints  of  sufficient 
seriousness  to  be  alarming.  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  work  you  have  done  and  are  doing. 


NEW  ZEALAND  VISITOR 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  author  of  the  article, 
“A  Survey  of  India’s  Blind  Problems,”  is 
already  known  to  American  workers  for  the 
blind  as  a  delegate  to  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  1931. 

Sir  Clutha,  who  lost  his  sight  in  the  World 
War  in  1915,  was  active  in  St.  Dunstan’s,  the 
British  institution  for  the  re-training  of 
blinded  veterans.  After  the  war  he  returned 
to  his  native  New  Zealand  where  he  became 
the  head  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  He  was  knighted  in  1935. 

Sir  Clutha  is  now  visiting  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  reviving  interest  in  St. 
Dunstan’s,  which  now  faces  the  task  of  treat¬ 
ing  and  rehabilitating  serious  eye  injury  cases 
of  all  men  and  women  of  the  regular  war 
services  and  auxiliary  units. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West 

Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 

(Address) 
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Through  the  House  Door,  by  Helen  Hull. 

Coward-McCann,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1940. 

264  pp.  $2.50. 

In  my  private  library  an  eighteenth-century 
edition  of  Voltaire’s  plays  (it  was  published 
in  the  third  year  of  the  Republic)  occupies 
an  honored  place.  Every  dramatic  production 
of  “Le  Roi  Voltaire”  is  there,  together  with 
prefaces  by  the  publisher  and  epistolary  dedi¬ 
cations  by  the  dramatist.  His  collection  is  as 
varied  as  the  company  which  used  to  as- 
I  semble  in  a  noisy,  good-natured,  smoke- 
clouded  Bohemian  Italian  restaurant  which 
I  frequently  visited  in  my  student  days — 
partly  because  of  the  excellent  and  cheap  edi¬ 
bles  and  drinkables  and  partly  because  of  the 
equally  excellent,  but  not  at  all  cheap,  com¬ 
pany,  including  specimens  of  every  branch 
of  human  society  from  street-walkers  to  noted 
poets,  painters,  and  sculptors.  Humanity  was 
there  seen,  according  to  some  ultra-righteous 
people,  at  its  worst,  and  according  to  clear¬ 
eyed  men  of  the  world,  at  its  best — and  Vol¬ 
taire’s  plays  show  their  great  author  decidedly 
Bohemian  and  certainly  at  his  best  and  his 
worst.  Of  course,  Voltaire  was  not  a  dramatic 
genius  like  Moliere,  or  Corneille,  or  Racine, 
much  less  like  Shakespeare,  but  he  was  a 
master  of  French  style  which,  even  in  his 
tragedies,  is  more  or  less  simple  and  direct 
with  very  little  bombast  such  as  we  mean  by 
the  word.  However,  he  was  better  in  many 
of  his  tragedies  than  in  his  comedies,  most 
of  the  latter  category  being,  in  all  but  lan¬ 
guage,  poor  stuff.  Some  of  the  devices  which 
he  employed  to  bring  about  his  denouements 
i  were,  even  in  his  day,  hackneyed:  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  letter  at  the  critical  moment,  or 
the  discovery  of  documents  proving  the  high 
birth  of  the  heroine  just  when  she  is  about 
to  be  sacrificed  to  a  base  commoner,  etc.  .  .  . 

But  what  has  Voltaire  to  do  with  Helen 


Hull,  or  Les  Droits  du  Seigneur,  for  instance, 
with  Through  the  House  Door?  Why  not? 
One  part  of  a  smooth  table  top  cannot  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  judgment  about  its  own  excellence  if 
it  is  compelled  to  judge  from  another  part  of 
itself:  it  could  not  see  the  other  part,  since 
both  are  on  the  same  level.  We  cannot  easily 
estimate  the  height  of  a  hill  unless  we  com¬ 
pare  it  with  level  ground  or  with  a  higher 
hill.  In  the  same  way  we  can  arrive  at  no  satis¬ 
factory  judgment  of  a  writer’s  work  if  we 
place  it  only  in  opposition  to  works  by  other 
authors  of  the  same  degree  of  merit.  Our 
standard  must  always  be  high  enough  to 
show  the  thing  compared  in  the  relation  of 
the  lesser  to  the  greater,  so  that  we  may  de¬ 
cide  how  nearly  equal  or  greatly  unequal  the 
comparison  will  be. 

Through  the  House  Door  is  a  recent  novel 
of  about  260  pages  by  Miss  Hull.  In  story 
form  it  is  a  sort  of  social  comedy  of  about  the 
same  value  as  some  of  the  poorer  comedies 
of  Voltaire.  Some  of  its  faults  of  construction 
are  similar  in  effect  to  Voltaire’s  common¬ 
place  solutions,  while  its  language  makes  one 
recall  strictures  made  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
German  critic,  Paul  Fechter,  in  speaking  of 
a  certain  group  of  present-day  German  play¬ 
wrights.  He  says  that  one  uses  the  “telegram” 
style,  that  another’s  syntax  is  non-existent, 
while  still  another  reduces  the  dialogue  al¬ 
most  to  monosyllables,  exclamations,  etc.  Of 
course  this  last  criticism  does  not  literally  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  work  under  discussion,  but  some¬ 
times  the  escape  is,  like  the  proverbial  miss, 
considered  as  good  as  a  mile.  Let  me  briefly 
sketch  the  story. 

The  real  characters  are  six  in  number — 
Julian  Downing,  a  scientist  perilously  near 
physical  blindness  and  apparently  hopelessly 
misanthropic;  Beatrice,  his  wife,  employed  by 
a  radio  company  to  deliver  talks  to  women; 
Agatha  Flint,  Beatrice’s  mother,  and  wife  to 
Humbert  Flint  (she  is  a  writer  and  supports 
Humbert  by  her  pen);  Leslie  Downing, 
school-girl  daughter  to  Julian  and  Beatrice; 
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Shepherd  Blair,  promoter  and  Beatrice’s  lover. 
Julian,  because  of  the  catastrophe  of  his  very 
near  blindness  and  further  because  of  Bea¬ 
trice’s  failure  to  understand  and  give  genuine 
heart  and  mind  help,  shrinks  within  himself, 
refuses  to  be  social,  and  for  a  long  time  also 
declines  to  consider  himself  as  anything  but  a 
complete  failure  and  a  burden.  The  only 
one  who  seems  to  understand  and  to  be 
understood  is  Leslie,  who  is  her  father’s  con¬ 
stant  companion  when  at  home.  Agatha  has 
secured  a  position  for  Beatrice  as  a  broad¬ 
caster,  in  order  that  she  (Beatrice)  should  be 
able  to  supplement  the  small  pension  granted 
to  Julian  by  the  university  on  whose  staff  he 
had  been  employed.  Beatrice  was  shallow, 
vain,  fond  of  flattery.  It  was  therefore  not 
very  difficult  for  Shepherd  Blair,  a  coarse, 
sensual,  oft-divorced  man  of  the  world,  to 
captivate  her  fancy  and  to  finally  bring  her, 
metaphorically,  to  the  suburbs  of  Reno.  .  .  . 
Humbert  Flint,  a  good-looking,  aging,  in¬ 
surance  contact  man,  thought  apparently  of 
little  but  clothes,  blondes,  and  Agatha’s 
money.  But  Agatha  loved  him. 

Thus  we  have  the  everlasting  triangle,  if 
not  a  complete  isosceles  at  least  close  to  a 
right  angle.  The  author’s  purpose  is  to  de¬ 
scribe  how  Agatha  can  bring  Humbert  safely 
back  into  port,  how  Julian  can  be  taken  out 
of  himself  and  made  normal  again,  and  how 
Beatrice  can  be  made  to  realize  what  a  little 
fool  she  has  been.  How  is  this  done  ?  By  using 
an  adaptation  of  Voltaire’s  hackneyed  trick. 

Agatha  deliberately  leaves  home  for  a 
month  in  Virginia,  to  work  out  a  plan  of 
action.  On  her  way  back  to  New  York  she 
stops  over  in  Philadelphia  and  sends  for 
Humbert.  There  she  announces  to  him  that 
she  will  cease  to  support  him,  that  he  will 
have  to  support  her,  and  that  he  must  give 
up  chasing  butterflies.  Humbert  is  outraged. 
In  driving  to  New  York  the  pair  stop  at  a 
hotel  where  Humbert  imbibes  a  little  too 
freely.  Later  their  motor  collides  with  a  junk 
truck  and  Agatha  nearly  loses  an  arm.  That 


eventually  does  the  trick :  Humbert,  who  thus 
nearly  loses  his  wife,  realizes  her  value  and 
is  genuinely  repentent.  (Happy  ending  num¬ 
ber  one.) 

Julian  is  finally  persuaded  by  Leslie  to  learn 
to  type.  He  derives  new  hope  from  this  ex¬ 
perience  and,  with  the  secret  help  of  his  little 
daughter,  at  once  begins  to  write  a  scientific 
work.  His  success  is  immediate  and  brings 
him  an  offer  of  a  chair  in  a  small  Ohio  col¬ 
lege.  (Solution  number  two.)  Beatrice  has 
been  kept  in  ignorance  and  knows  nothing 
of  her  husband’s  transformation  until  the 
galleys  of  his  book  are  delivered  to  her.  She 
naturally  is  surprised  and  offended,  thinks 
Julian  has  lost  all  regard  for  her,  is  more 
than  ever  inclined  to  fly  with  Blair.  Agatha, 
strong  in  her  own  reconquest  of  Humbert, 
tries  to  show  Beatrice  the  thin  ice  on  which 
she  is  skating.  Beatrice  rebels,  but  on  her  way 
down  to  the  studio  is  suddenly  seized  with  a 
sense  of  guilt  and  determination  to  free  her¬ 
self  from  Blair’s  snares.  The  scene  at  which 
the  escape  takes  place  is  anything  but  dra¬ 
matic — except  in  its  finality.  (Solution  num¬ 
ber  three.)  Julian  recovers  sufficient  sight  to 
navigate  without  assistance.  He  becomes  once 
more  human,  and,  when  Beatrice  shows  her 
contrition,  he  is  ready  for  a  complete  recon¬ 
ciliation — on  which,  of  course,  the  curtain 
falls.  (Solution  number  four.) 

The  plot,  as  you  will  see,  is  as  thin  as  a 
gaudy  gas-film  on  the  stagnant  surface  of  a 
small  pond.  And  to  me  at  least  the  characters 
have  little  real  life.  They  are  mere  shadows  » 
on  the  wall  or,  should  I  say,  marionettes  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  jerks  of  hidden  strings.  They  are 
made  to  order. 

Now  the  real  reason  why  I  read  this  book 
is  that  Julian  Downing  is  presented  as  a  man  \ 
suffering  from  recent  loss  of  sight,  and  I  was  | 
interested  in  his  resulting  psychological  atti¬ 
tude.  I  wanted  to  see  how  he  responded  to  his 
new  situation.  Well,  he  reacted  both  nor¬ 
mally  and  un-normally,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  his  previous  training  and  his  funda- 
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mental  temperament.  We  must  not  forget 
!  that  Julian  had  been  trained  as  a  scientist  and 
had  been  engaged  particularly  in  research 
j  work.  He  was  a  well-known  figure  with  a 
I  reputation  to  maintain,  and  a  social  front  to 
present.  When  all  this  was  changed,  his  nat¬ 
ural  sensitiveness,  combined  with  the  knowl- 
;  edge  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  life-long  dependence — these  facts 
drove  him  into  impatient  refusal  to  co-operate 
with  destiny  and  with  destiny’s  agents,  his 
j  family  and  friends.  He  did  not  seem  to  realize 
(and  this  is  perhaps  strange  in  a  man  of  his 
knowledge)  that  the  world  had  progressed 
so  far  on  the  road  of  human  emancipation 
:  that  blindness,  even  to  the  scientist,  must  not 
necessarily  spell  complete  disaster,  defect,  and 
oblivion.  He  should  have  known  of  the  late 
Doctor  Campbell,  professor  of  chemistry  at 
I  the  University  of  Michigan,  of  the  late  Doc¬ 
tor  Babcock,  one  of  the  world’s  great  heart 
specialists,  of  Vidal,  the  distinguished  French 
sculptor,  and  of  a  whole  galaxy  of  eminent 
blind  lawyers,  preachers,  poets,  essayists,  and 
what  will  you.  But  he  is  compelled  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  as  the  only  distinguished  scien¬ 
tific  and  intellectual  light  which  had  ever 
been  extinguished  in  mid-flame  since  the 
j  world  began.  His  only  salvation  was  work 
ending  in  success.  And,  of  course,  since  our 
author  had  foreordained  that  Julian  and  his 
erring  spouse  were  to  be  reconciled,  the 
prime  requisite  of  such  a  conclusion  was  not 
that  Beatrice  herself  should  experience  a  re¬ 
birth  of  conscience  but  that  Julian  should  no 
longer  be  a  dependent  but  should,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  at  least,  be  able  to  resume  his  masculine 
role  of  provider  and  protector. 
i|  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Miss  Hull 
had  no  real  intention  of  presenting  Julian 
|  Downing  as  a  blind  man  exhibiting  final  and 
!  definite  psychological,  economic,  and  social 
readjustments  demanded  by  a  permanent 
handicap ;  but  that  she  had  introduced  the 
element  of  loss  of  vision  as  a  mere  excuse  for 
!  motivating  the  final  rapprochement  of  hus¬ 
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band  and  wife.  Miss  Hull  has  not  even  had 
the  courage  to  make  Julian’s  blindness  com¬ 
plete  but  endowed  him  with  a  little  better 
than  light  perception,  and  a  hope  of  better 
things  to  come.  Sight  has  often  been  restored 
in  whole  or  in  part  after  a  complete  blackout. 
I  think  in  the  present  instance,  that  Julian 
would  have  been  more  effective  in  total  dark¬ 
ness  than  in  a  full  twilight.  Julian  Downing 
is  not  convincing,  either  as  a  strong  fiction 
character  or  as  a  genuine  blind  man. 

The  book  is  really  hard  to  read  because  of 
its  construction.  The  reader  must  always  be 
on  the  alert  to  perceive  the  difference  between 
direct  dialogue  and  mental  asides.  Punctua¬ 
tion  is  difficult  since  it  does  not  always  give 
the  clue  to  proper  emphasis  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  to  clear  and  rapid  understanding. 
Also,  there  are  spots  where  the  language  is 
entirely  too  fervid  for  the  subject.  One  often 
has  a  feeling  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
Vulcan,  using  one  of  his  tremendous  ham¬ 
mers  to  crush  a  microscopic  gnat  on  his  re¬ 
sounding  anvil;  or  as  though  the  King  of 
Brobdingnag  were  crushing  puny  Gulliver 
between  the  giant  thumb  and  finger. 

Just  the  same,  Through  the  House  Door 
has  a  certain  amount  of  interest  and  move¬ 
ment  which  attracts  the  reader.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  butterfly :  it  flits  on  painted  wings 
from  bloom  to  bloom,  a  pleasure  to  see;  but 
one  knows  it  is  so  fragile  that  the  slightest 
pressure  would  crush  it  to  death. 

Sherman  C.  Swift. 


What  of  the  Blind,  Volume  II  is  expected 
off  the  press  at  the  end  of  April.  Among  the 
subjects  dealt  with  in  this  volume  will  be  the 
Federal  government  and  the  blind,  special 
education  of  the  handicapped,  and  various 
phases  of  social  and  vocational  adjustment. 

Orders  for  this  book  should  be  sent  to  Helga 
Lende,  Librarian,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Josef  G.  Cauffman  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  sightless  attorney  of 
New  York,  has  long  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  work  for  the  blind. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  formerly  Professor 
of  Psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
is  now  directing  the  Department  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Research  at  Perkins  Institution. 


Willis  S.  Knighton,  M.D.,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  G.C.McG.,  well- 
known  worker  for  the  blind  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  arrived  recently  in  the  United  States 
on  a  visit  in  connection  with  British  war 
relief  funds. 

Brittain  Payne,  M.D.,  is  associated  with  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  New 
York  City. 

S.  C.  Swift,  LL.D.,  is  Librarian  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


American  Foundation 

for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as 

indicated  below: 

*Professional  member  . 

. $  2.00  yearly  □ 

Participating  member  . 

.  5.00  yearly  □ 

Contributing  member  . 

Associate  member  . 

.  25.00  yearly  □ 

Sustaining  member  . 

Patron  member  . 

Name  . 

.  Date . 

Business  Address  . 

Residence  Address  . 

*Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work,  for  the  blind. 

1941  Edition 

DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR 
THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA 

Compiled  by 
Helga  Lende 

Fourth  Edition 


A  directory  of  activities  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  including  organizations  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  sight-saving  classes. 

Gives  the  correct  name,  address,  and  name  of  executive 
of  practically  every  important  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  other  pertinent  information 
regarding  such  agencies. 

Every  worker  for  the  blind  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  directory  available 

149  pages 

Price  $1.25  postpaid 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

Five  models  of  Talking  Book  reading  machines  are  now  being  offered  for 
sale  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  them  inventive  genius 
and  mechanical  skill  bring  to  the  blind  increasing  excellence  in  sound  repro¬ 


duction. 

Here  is  the  list  of  available  models, 

S-10  Portable  spring-driven,  with  headphones,  without 
loudspeaker  or  radio . $25.00 

U-13  Portable  electrically-driven,  with  headphones, 
without  loudspeaker  or  radio;  may  be  connected 
by  competent  radio  man  with  most  radios  (A.C. 
&D.C.) . $29.00 

U-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker 
but  no  radio  (A.C.  &  D.C.)* . $39.00 


*Headphones  if  desired  are  $2.00  additional. 


revised  to  date: 

U-17  Console  radio-phonograph  combination,  modern¬ 
istic  style  walnut  cabinet,  with  12"  high  fidelity 
loudspeaker  (A.C.  &  D.C.)  contains  9  tube 
radio  set,  foreign  short  waves  and  broadcast 


band.  Size  35%  x  22%  x  14%"* . $100.00 

U-21  Same  style  as  Model  U-17,  but  contains  13  tube 
radio  set.* . $120.00 


Express  charges  on  all  machines  extra. 


These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FRANK  M.  DRIGGS— AN  APPRECIATION 

By  C.  J.  Settles,  Ph.D. 


On  April  i,  Dr.  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  who  had  given  fifty  years  of 
service  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the 
blind,  retired  under  the  Utah  Pension  Sys¬ 
tem. 

The  January,  1940,  issue  of  The  Utah 
Eagle ,  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Utah 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  was  a 
Golden  Anniversary  number  and  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Dr.  Driggs  in  appreciation  of  his 
fifty  years  of  service  to  others. 

On  Monday  night,  November  20,  1940, 
the  distinguished  superintendent  of  the  Utah 
School  was  honored  at  a  Golden  Anniversary 
banquet  in  Ogden,  in  tribute  to  his  fifty  years 
of  service.  The  banquet  was  given  by  the 
teachers  and  members  of  the  school’s  house¬ 
hold,  showing  their  love  and  esteem  for  the 
man  who  had  led  them  in  their  work  for  so 
many  years.  Present  at  the  banquet  was 
Governor  Blood  of  the  State  of  Utah,  who 
paid  great  tribute  to  the  splendid  accomplish¬ 
ments  Dr.  Driggs  had  made  in  directing  the 


educational  activities  of  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  of  the  State  of  Utah.  Board  members, 
faculty  members  and  friends  were  all  in  ac¬ 
cord  in  complimenting  the  splendid  regime 
of  the  distinguished  educator,  Dr.  Frank  M. 
Driggs. 

Dr.  Driggs  entered  the  field  of  work  with 
the  deaf  while  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Utah  in  1889.  The  school  for  the  deaf  at  that 
time  was  associated  with  the  University, 
which  was  then  called  the  University  of  the 
State  of  Deseret.  In  1896,  when  Utah  became 
a  state,  the  school  moved  to  Ogden,  and  in 
1901  Dr.  Driggs  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  joint  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the 
blind.  Fie  received  his  normal  instruction  for 
the  work  of  instructing  deaf  children  at  Gal- 
laudet  College,  the  national  college  for  the 
deaf  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  being  a  graduate 
of  the  Department  of  Normal  Training. 

After  completing  the  normal  training 
course  for  instruction  of  the  deaf,  Dr.  Driggs 
was  connected  with  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  This  was 
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the  beginning,  also,  of  his  work  with  the 
blind  and  of  that  long  service  which  he  has 
enjoyed  so  much  with  them.  Dr.  Hall,  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  as  has  been 
expressed  by  Dr.  Driggs,  was  “a  marvelous 
leader  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  those 
days.  He  had  a  wonderful  personality  and  a 
great  school.”  This  contact  with  Dr.  Hall 
helped  Dr.  Driggs  tremendously  when,  two 
years  later  (1901),  he  took  over  the  work  he 
was  going  to  do  at  the  Utah  School  at  Ogden, 
of  which  school  he  became  the  superintendent 
forty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Driggs  made  great  physical  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  by  carrying  out  a  well-planned  build¬ 
ing  program.  In  the  beginning,  there  were 
but  three  buildings — the  main  building,  the 
annex  building,  and  the  old  hospital.  Now, 
after  additional  buildings  have  been  added 
from  time  to  time,  the  Utah  School  has  one 
of  the  most  modern  plants  in  the  United 
States,  expressly  planned  for  the  education  of 
deaf  and  blind  children. 

During  the  time  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  work,  he  was  instrumental,  with  the 
help  of  Senator  Reed  Smoot  of  Utah,  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  appropriation  for  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  He  also  had  an  important  part  in 
accomplishing  the  adoption  of  a  universal 
system  of  braille,  which  action  was  taken  at 
the  biennial  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  1916,  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia.  The  final  result  of  this  action 
was  that  the  braille  alphabet  is  used  in  every 
nation — European  and  Asiatic — and  England 
and  America  can  now  exchange  braille  plates 
and  greatly  extend  the  field  of  literature  for 
the  blind.  Dr.  Driggs  has  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  every  act  that  would  get  more  money 
to  produce  braille  plates  for  the  printing  of 
books  and  was  instrumental  in  helping  pass 
a  resolution  for  just  such  a  purpose  at  one  of 
the  meetings  held  in  Louisville. 

Dr.  Driggs  was  chairman  of  the  executive 


committee  in  charge  of  the  program  for  the 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  which  was  held  in  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  1915. 

Dr.  Driggs  has  always  been  considered  a 
leader  in  his  chosen  profession  and  has  in¬ 
sisted  constantly  that  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  be  considered  purely  educational 
and  in  no  wise  charitable,  thus  placing  the 
schools  and  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  where  they  should  properly  be — on  a 
high  educational  plane  of  specialized  edu¬ 
cation.  In  1909,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Utah  Educational  Association,  through 
which  position  he  kept  the  Utah  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  constantly  before  the 
people  of  the  state  as  strictly  an  educational 
institution. 

In  his  enthusiasm  to  gain  new  ideas  in  his 
work  of  educating  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  he 
has  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  visit  other 
state  schools  and  in  his  career  has  visited 
more  than  twenty-five  state  schools  for  the 
blind. 

In  concise  and  beautiful  English,  he  has 
expressed  in  the  following  article,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Utah  Eagle,  his  stewardship  of 
fifty  years  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
the  blind: 

Nearly  fifty-two  years  ago,  October,  1889,  I 
came  to  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  Salt  Lake 
City  as  supervisor  of  deaf  boys.  This  was 
when  the  school  was  a  department  of  the 
University  of  Utah.  Two  years  later  I  was 
appointed  teacher  and  instructor  of  printing. 
When  Utah  became  a  state  in  1896,  the  school 
was  moved  to  Ogden  to  its  present  site.  The 
following  year  I  attended  Gallaudet  College 
as  a  normal  student  and  later  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf.  Mrs. 
Driggs  came  in  the  picture  at  this  time  and 
went  to  Jacksonville  with  me.  We  returned  to 
Utah  after  one  year  at  the  Illinois  School  and 
in  1901,  I  became  superintendent,  succeeding 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Metcalf. 

These  fifty-two  years  have  passed  all  too 
quickly.  Now  we  are  to  leave  this  school 
we  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  May  we 
express  our  deepest  feeling  of  love  to  the 
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children  who  have  come  to  us  through  all  the 
years.  May  we  also  thank  their  parents  for 
their  hearty  co-operation  at  all  times.  May  we 
convey  sincere  gratitude  for  the  loyal  service 
of  the  entire  staff  of  teachers,  instructors, 
house-mothers,  and  employees  who  have 
served  so  well.  Finally,  may  we  add  our 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  fine  men  and  women 
who  have  acted  as  trustees  of  this  institution 
and  have  helped  to  guide  our  way. 

We  hope  that  Dr.  Russell  and  his  wife  may 
find  the  great  joy  serving  the  deaf  and  blind 
children  who  come  to  this  beloved  school. 

Frank  M.  Driggs  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  not  only  in  Utah  but  in 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  as 
well.  In  recognition  of  the  splendid  services 
he  has  rendered,  in  June,  1940,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Gallaudet  College,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Dr.  Driggs  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
in  our  profession  on  the  teaching  of  English, 
and  at  every  conference  and  every  conven¬ 
tion,  he  is  constantly  discussing  the  necessity 
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of  more  and  better  English.  The  theme  “Ef¬ 
fort  Educates”  was  coined  by  him  several 
years  ago  as  the  subject  of  an  article  which  he 
hoped  would  inspire  the  pupils  of  his  school 
to  greater  effort  to  acquire  English.  This 
theme,  or  what  it  represents,  has  spread 
through  the  entire  profession  so  that  today 
we  are  all  making  a  greater  effort  for  more 
and  better  English. 

Board  members,  faculty  members,  pupils, 
and  professional  leaders  all  recognize  the 
splendid  contribution  which  Dr.  Frank  M. 
Driggs,  an  outstanding  educator,  faithful 
Rotarian,  and  Christian  gentleman,  has  made 
to  his  profession,  and  join  in  extending  best 
wishes  for  a  well-earned  and  well-deserved 
rest. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Driggs,  who  have  given 
more  than  fifty  years  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  with  such  a  splendid  rec¬ 
ord  of  achievements,  friends  extend  best 
wishes  for  much  happiness.  They  are  now 
happily  located  in  a  lovely  cottage  in  Ogden 
Canyon,  near  Ogden,  Utah,  and  expect  to 
spend  their  winters  in  California. 


EVA  BREWER  PALMER— AN  APPRECIATION 

By  Robert  B.  Irwin 


Mrs.  Eva  Brewer  Palmer  has  recently  re¬ 
tired  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  a  position  she  has  held 
for  thirty  years.  She  was  immediately  elected 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  so  that 
work  for  the  blind  will  still  continue  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  her  many  years  of  experience. 

Mrs.  Palmer  entered  the  social  work  field 
in  1907.  After  a  training  course  with  the 
Cleveland  Associated  Charities,  she  became 
connected  with  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind  in  1911.  During  these  years  she  has 
built  up  a  well-rounded  service  organization 
which  has  been  a  model  for  agencies  of  this 


kind  in  cities  of  half  a  million  to  two  million 
inhabitants.  The  program  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  by  either  treatment  or 
referrals,  aims  at  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
blind  at  every  point. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Palmer  maintained 
one  of  the  few  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  which  approached  self-support. 
She  always  operated  on  the  theory  that  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  for  able-bodied 
blind  people  to  earn  a  living  wage  without 
undue  expense  to  the  community.  Thus  the 
Cleveland  workshop  in  some  years  actually 
operated  without  a  deficit. 
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Mrs.  Palmer  was  an  early  pioneer  in  es¬ 
tablishing  vending  stands  operated  by  blind 
persons,  a  form  of  employment  for  the  blind 
which  has  since  gained  great  popularity  in 
other  cities  in  the  United  States. 

She  was  one  of  the  first  executives  of  city 
agencies  for  the  blind  to  insist  upon  placing 
the  welfare  work  of  an  organization  for  the 
blind  on  a  social  case  work  basis,  comparable 
to  the  social  case  work  carried  on  by  the  best 
city  family  welfare  agencies.  Insistence  on 
professional  standards  for  her  staff  and  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  individuality  of  her  clients 
have  been  the  most  outstanding  character¬ 
istics  of  her  professional  career. 

She  has  always  placed  great  emphasis  on 
suitable  recreation  which  means  so  much  to 
people  trying  to  live  bravely  and  happily  in 
the  dark.  The  establishment  of  a  beautiful 
camp,  which  Mrs.  Palmer  inspired,  has  given 
opportunity  for  delightful,  normal  vacations 
for  hundreds  of  blind  men  and  women. 

Her  energy  and  enthusiasm  attracted  a 
large  number  of  volunteers  whom  she  di¬ 
rected  with  great  skill  into  useful  channels 
where  they  rendered  inestimable  service  to 
the  blind  people  of  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Palmer’s 
volunteer  social  service  committees  have  been 
recognized  models  for  all  those  interested  in 
lay  participation  in  work  for  the  blind.  Of 
the  many  volunteer  committees,  the  one  of 
service  to  the  colored  blind  is  outstanding 
and  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a 
colored  staff  member,  herself  without  sight. 

During  all  her  busy  years  Mrs.  Palmer 
found  time  to  give  not  only  suggestions  but 
active  help  to  several  other  Ohio  cities  wish¬ 
ing  to  start  similar  work  of  benefit  to  the 
blind.  For  eight  years  she  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
In  addition,  she  has  been  called  upon  to 
make  surveys  in  half  a  dozen  cities  outside  of 
Ohio.  These  have  resulted  in  the  re-organi¬ 
zation  of  work  for  the  blind  along  practical 
lines  and  have  stimulated  existing  programs 
which,  as  the  result  of  her  enthusiasm,  have 


taken  on  new  zest  for  the  achievement  of 
the  objectives  for  which  they  were  estab¬ 
lished.  She  also  served  for  many  years  on 
the  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Palmer,  personally,  has  most  success¬ 
fully  handled  the  public  education  work  of 
the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind.  She  has 
always  contended  that  her  personal  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  situation  of  the  blind  has  en¬ 
abled  her  most  effectively  to  interpret  their 
needs  to  the  public. 

Besides  her  life  work  for  the  blind,  Mrs. 
Palmer  has  shown  active  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy  toward  other  fields  of  social  work.  She 
is  an  officer  of  the  Lower  Woodland  Council 
of  Cleveland,  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sight-Sav¬ 
ing  Council  of  Cleveland,  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cleveland  Wel¬ 
fare  Federation. 

Two  years  ago  Mrs.  Palmer  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Certificate  of  the 
Cleveland  Community  Fund,  the  citation  of 
this  much-coveted  award  reading  as  follows: 

Pioneer  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  blind 
in  Cleveland,  she  has  actively  sponsored  every 
phase  in  the  development  of  a  noteworthy  pro¬ 
gram  for  their  welfare.  Her  indefatigable  ef¬ 
forts,  her  quiet  effective  administration,  her 
practical  helpfulness  to  the  blind,  and  her  broad 
sympathies  in  all  fields  of  social  service  mark  a 
life  of  devotion  to  humanity.  Under  her  direc¬ 
tion  for  twenty-eight  years,  the  Cleveland  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind  today  is  outstanding  among 
such  institutions  and  a  pattern  for  like  societies 
the  nation  over. 

Many  of  us  in  work  for  the  blind  have 
learned  much  from  Mrs.  Palmer.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  she 
will  continue  to  be  more  or  less  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
people  of  her  community.  May  we  hope  she 
will  be  more  available  than  ever  to  those  of 
us  who  have  leaned  heavily  upon  her  for  wise 
counsel. 


PRESENT  TRENDS  IN  GUIDANCE  AND  TRAINING  IN 
RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND1 

By  Eber  L.  Palmer 


The  topic  assigned  for  discussion  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  that  one  might  consider  any 
phase  of  work  for  the  blind  as  carried  on  in 
the  schools  and  still  keep  within  the  limits  of 
the  subject.  From  the  time  the  child  enters 
school  until  he  leaves  because  of  graduation, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  every  process  is  either 
directly  or  indirectly  tied  up  with  both  his 
guidance  and  his  training.  I  shall  confine 
my  few  remarks  to  those  fields  of  endeavor 
in  which  there  has  been  some  change,  in 
which  there  should  be  some  change,  and 
about  which  there  may  be  some  controversy 
as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  an  expert  in  this  field.  I  am 
merely  another  worker  who  has  given  some 
thought  to  the  problem  and  has  been  asked 
to  air  his  views — views  which  I  believe  have 
a  common-sense  background. 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  at  Buffalo  in  the  fall  of  1938 2  I 
outlined  what  I  felt  to  be  certain  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  which  had  to  be  considered  in  organiz¬ 
ing  a  school  program  which  would  serve 
effectively  the  students  of  the  school.  During 
the  past  two  years  I  have  not  changed  in  my 
belief  that  those  principles  are  still  sound.  As 
a  starting  point  in  this  paper  let  me  review 
these  principles.  First,  we  must  have  a  belief 
in  the  blind  and  in  their  capabilities,  even  if 
we  are  only  indirectly  connected  with  work 
for  the  blind.  As  I  stated  then  and  still  be¬ 
lieve,  no  man  or  woman  should  be  engaged 


1  A  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  October,  1940. 

2  See  Outlook,  for  the  Blind,  February,  1939. 


in  any  phase  of  work  for  the  blind  unless 
he  has  a  deep  conviction  that  his  work  is 
worth-while.  How  can  we  get  the  seeing 
public  to  believe  in  the  ability  of  blind  people 
unless  we  believe  in  our  own  work?  Are  we 
true  friends  of  the  blind  if  we  give  lip  service 
to  their  capabilities,  but  at  the  same  time 
have  inner  doubts  about  the  value  of  the 
work  we  are  trying  to  do  ? 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  I  heard  recently. 
In  one  of  the  Federal  Housing  units  a  family 
income  of  less  than  $1200  was  set  as  the 
standard  by  which  the  right  of  a  family  to 
rent  an  apartment  was  determined.  A  family 
with  an  income  of  $1199  could  rent  an  apart¬ 
ment,  but  one  whose  income  exceeded  that 
amount  could  not.  The  administrator  of  the 
housing  unit  received  a  letter  reading  some¬ 
what  as  follows:  “Dear  Mr.  Blank:  I  do  not 
think  it  right  that  you  should  rent  a  apart¬ 
ment  in  your  housing  unit  to  the  Jones 
family.  I  happen  to  know  that  their  income 
is  over  $1200  a  year.  How  do  I  know  this? 
Why  Mrs.  Jones  is  my  best  friend.”  To  be 
true  friends  of  the  blind  we  must  believe  in 
the  work  we  are  doing. 

Second,  guidance  and  training  can  be  most 
effective  wffien  it  is  applied  in  a  school  where 
the  individual  child  is  made  the  center  of 
all  activities.  We  cannot  mold  all  blind  chil¬ 
dren  to  a  single  pattern.  Third,  there  is  no 
beginning  or  ending  to  an  adequate  program 
of  guidance  and  training.  It  should  be  started 
before  the  student  enrolls  and  should  con¬ 
tinue  after  his  graduation.  It  requires  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  agencies  and  organizations 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
home  communities  of  the  students. 
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Obviously  most  of  my  discussion  of  the 
assigned  topic,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  prin¬ 
ciples,  must  be  limited  to  experiences  within 
my  own  school  system.  Certain  trends  are 
quite  noticeable  and  from  these  trends  arise 
additional  problems. 

In  the  first  place  one  notices  that  more 
and  more  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  just  what  is  pre-vocational  and  what 
vocational  training.  How  much  of  our  present 
course  of  study  can  be  classified  as  the  one 
or  the  other?  How  much  vocational  training 
should  be  given  in  a  school  for  the  blind  and 
conversely  how  much  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  pre-vocational  training? 

If  we  accept  the  principle  that  blind  boys 
or  girls  cannot  be  molded  to  one  or  two 
patterns,  then  I  believe  that  we  must  accept 
the  thesis  that  the  majority  of  the  courses  in 
a  school  for  the  blind  must  be  pre-vocational. 
Vocational  guidance  is  not  as  yet  an  exact 
science,  and  we  can  not  predict  definitely  that 
this  boy  is  going  to  work  on  a  production  line 
in  a  factory  or  that  girl  is  going  to  do  sewing 
either  at  home  or  in  a  sheltered  workshop. 
Going  even  further,  we  cannot  say  just  what 
the  specific  job  of  the  boy  in  the  factory  will 
be,  or  what  kind  of  sewing  the  girl  will  do, 
even  if  we  do  determine  that  these  are  to  be 
their  future  occupations.  We  can  determine 
special  capabilities,  but  this  is  the  province  of 
pre-vocational  work,  rather  than  vocational. 
Assuredly  there  are  certain  vocations  suitable 
for  blind  persons,  in  which  special  training 
can  be  given,  such  as  piano  tuning,  chair- 
caning,  dictaphone  operation,  office  practice, 
and  poultry  raising.  Assuredly  there  are  others 
which  are  not  now  included  in  the  course 
of  study  in  schools  for  the  blind  which  should 
be  added.  However,  with  specialization  as  it 
is  in  the  field  of  business  today,  and  with 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  different 
types  of  jobs,  it  is  obviously  impossible  from 
both  an  administrative  and  an  economic  stand¬ 
point  to  bring  into  the  schools  specific  training 
for  each  particular  job.  We  can,  however,  and 


should,  vastly  enrich  the  exploratory  courses 
through  which  the  special  aptitudes  of  stu¬ 
dents  can  be  revealed. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  we  have  con¬ 
siderably  expanded  the  courses  which  are 
offered  to  our  students,  in  proportion  to  avail¬ 
able  teaching  staff  and  the  amount  of  money 
granted  to  us  by  the  legislature.  To  mention 
a  few:  salesmanship,  business  practice,  office 
practice,  power  sewing-machine  experience, 
standkeeping,  and  manual  projects  of  differ- 
erent  types  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school.  The  academic  course  of  study  has  been 
broadened  and  the  following  courses  either 
added  or  revived :  Intermediate  Algebra, 
Economics,  Spanish  i,  2,  3,  French  2,  3, 
Ediphone,  Business  Arithmetic,  Salesmanship, 
Elementary  Drawing,  Dramatics. 

As  I  see  it  two  of  the  fundamental  accom¬ 
plishments  of  a  successful  school  must  be 
teaching  students  how  to  think  and  how  to 
work.  The  one  is  as  important  as  the  other, 
and  the  two  cannot  really  be  separated.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  the  latter 
is  the  one  in  which  I  am  especially  interested. 
The  establishment  of  free,  public  education 
for  all  has  brought  with  it  many  complex 
problems.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  growing 
belief  that  education  is  the  right  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
state  and  the  community  to  see  that  the  child 
receives  an  education  whether  he  wants  it  or 
not.  I  have  the  feeling  that  the  acquiring  of 
an  education  has  been  made  so  easy  that  the 
average  boy  or  girl  is  in  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  no  person  receives  a 
true  education  unless  he  works  for  it;  that 
real  education  includes  within  itself  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  boy  or  girl  must  learn  the 
meaning  and  value  of  work;  and  further¬ 
more,  that  he  must  learn  how  to  work. 

The  theory  that  a  child  should  learn  to  do 
a  thing  because  he  likes  to  do  it  carries  with 
it  potential  danger.  In  the  hands  of  the  in¬ 
different  or  incompetent  teacher  it  is  too  often 
interpreted  to  mean  that  a  child  should  do 
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only  those  things  which  he  likes  to  do.  Those 
of  us  who  have  had  our  experiences  in  the 
world  of  work  know  that  we  are  constantly 
called  upon  to  do  things  which  are  distasteful 
to  us,  but  they  must  be  done  just  the  same. 

In  our  own  particular  type  of  educational 
activity  the  danger  is  even  more  evident.  The 
fact  of  blindness  calls  forth  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  and  pity,  which  is  natural  and  right 
if  properly  directed.  Our  students  are  given 
their  education  tuition-free,  their  books,  their 
board  and  room  for  ten  months  of  the  year, 
their  clothes  (by  their  parents  or  through  relief 
agencies).  They  are  given  camping  trips  with 
no  expense  involved,  candy  and  treats  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  by  interested  friends  and  relatives. 
At  Christmas  and  on  special  days,  greeting 
cards  by  the  hundreds  come  into  the  school 
to  be  distributed  among  the  students.  If  they 
want  to  read,  they  requisition  books  from 
the  school  library,  send  to  a  braille  distributing 
library,  or  borrow  a  Talking  Book  record. 
Even  the  machine  upon  which  the  record  is 
played  can  be  borrowed  without  charge.  The 
books  and  records  can  be  forwarded  to  and 
from  the  library  without  postage.  If  they  do 
not  have  the  funds  to  get  to  and  from  school, 
public  officials  pay  their  way.  Spending  money 
is  given  to  them  by  sympathetic  friends.  They 
are  constantly  receiving  and  seldom  on  the 
giving  side.  Even  after  they  leave  school  and 
have  reached  the  required  age,  blind  assist¬ 
ance  is  waiting  for  them. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  difficulty  in 
inculcating  into  our  students  proper  work 
habits,  and  a  knowledge  that  we  only  get  out 
of  this  world  what  we  put  into  it?  Please 
do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  have  the  greatest 
sympathy  for  blind  people  and  do  not  be¬ 
grudge  in  any  way  the  things  that  have  been 
made  available  to  them.  I  am  seriously  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  with  what  it  is  all  doing  to 
their  mental  reactions,  their  attitude  toward, 
and  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of,  work. 
To  my  mind  it  is  high  time  that  we  should 
be  giving  this  problem  earnest  consideration. 


Those  of  us  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
must  organize  our  thinking,  our  teaching 
staff,  and  our  material  resources  in  such  a 
way  that  we  are  prepared  to  start  a  counter¬ 
offensive  against  building  up  a  feeling  upon 
the  part  of  blind  students  that  “to  him  who 
waits  will  be  given.” 

Finding  a  defect  in  our  educational  system 
is  comparatively  easy,  but  discovering  a 
remedy  is  more  difficult.  Nor  do  I  mean  to 
imply  that  all  students  are  suffering  from 
the  above  attitude.  There  are  many  of  our 
group,  and  in  every  group,  who  can  not  be 
spoiled;  who  are  imbued  with  the  desire  to 
become  economically  independent,  who  know 
how  to  work,  and  are  willing  to  do  so  even 
if  there  is  not  an  immediate  pecuniary  return. 
However,  I  feel  sure  that  you,  as  well  as  I, 
have  felt  a  general  growth  of  this  attitude  and 
the  necessity  to  combat  it. 

There  are  certain  things  which  we  can,  and 
are  trying  to  do.  When  a  student  earns  some 
money  of  his  own  we  try  to  encourage  him 
to  save  part  of  it.  In  class  and  out,  correlated 
with  lessons,  through  chapel  talks  and  private 
conversations,  we  are  trying  to  show  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  they  are  obligated  to  give  some¬ 
thing  in  return  for  wdiat  they  receive.  School 
loyalty  and  co-operation  can  be  used  to  get 
students  to  give  their  services  without  expect¬ 
ing  any  immediate  return.  It  is  also  essential 
that  we  draw  in  the  reins  of  scholastic  re¬ 
quirements  a  little  tighter.  If  a  boy  is  building 
something  in  the  wood-working  department, 
we  should  not  allow  him  to  get  by  with  slip¬ 
shod  work  if  he  is  able  to  do  better.  If  a  girl 
is  cooking,  given  the  ability,  we  should  not 
allow  her  to  be  content  with  half-baked  beans 
or  poorly  seasoned  food.  At  all  times  we 
should  hold  up  to  the  students  the  ideal  of 
doing  the  best  work  possible  commensurate 
with  their  training  and  ability,  whether  it  be 
work  with  their  hands  or  with  their  minds. 
We  must  project  into  their  minds  the  fact 
that  their  future  success  depends  upon  work 
habits  established  in  the  present. 
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At  the  present  time  we  are  organizing  a 
project  in  our  school  which  should  be  of 
value  to  us  in  our  endeavors  along  this  line. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  completed  by 
which  NY  A  funds  will  be  available  in  our 
school  to  pay  a  small  salary  to  students  in  the 
school  for  certain  types  of  work  done  on  the 
campus.  Salaries  range  from  three  to  six  dol¬ 
lars  a  month,  depending  upon  the  kind  of 
work  and  the  number  of  hours  employed. 
As  a  start  about  fourteen  students  will  obtain 
jobs.  In  outlining  the  project  to  the  student 
body,  particular  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  fact  that,  in  the  matter  of  these  jobs,  it  is 
not  a  school-student  relationship,  but  that  of 
employer  and  employee.  Any  student  who 
applies  for  a  job  and  whose  application  is  ac¬ 
cepted  will  be  expected  to  render  satisfactory 
service  in  order  to  be  paid  and  to  retain  his 
job.  Should  a  student  prove  to  be  unsatis¬ 
factory,  he  will  be  removed  from  the  job.  It 
should  give  the  school  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  teach  students  what  it  means  to  hold 
a  steady  position  and  to  be  paid  for  services 
rendered.  It  should  contribute  much  to  the 
development  of  proper  work  habits. 

Interest  in  the  development  of  an  adequate 
vocational  guidance  program  continues  to  be 
manifest  throughout  all  schools  for  the  blind. 
In  our  school  we  have  continued  the  set-up 
which  I  described  two  years  ago.  This  con¬ 
sists  primarily  of  a  committee  composed  of 
teachers,  successful  blind  alumni,  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  A.A.W.B.  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  committee.  During  the  past  two  years 
we  have  found  certain  defects  and  made  im¬ 
provements.  We  have  found  that  the  earlier 
we  can  begin  to  study  the  problem  of  each 
individual  student  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
be  of  assistance  to  him.  We  have  also  found 
that  the  amount  of  time  required  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  maintain  a  successful  program  is 
almost  more  than  can  be  spared  from  their 
usual  duties.  A  school  system  needs  to  employ 
one  person  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
administering  the  vocational  guidance  pro¬ 


gram.  Until  such  time  as  a  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  counsellor  can  be  employed  by  our 
school  we  will  continue  the  present  set-up  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  under 
existing  circumstances.  It  requires,  however, 
the  sacrifice  of  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the  committee. 

A  distinct  improvement  in  our  guidance 
work  has  been  the  inclusion  in  our  meetings 
of  the  Placement  Supervisor  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  (Bureau  of 
Services  for  the  Blind).  By  his  participation 
in  the  meetings,  through  discussions  with  him 
of  the  problems  of  individual  students  who 
are  probably  future  placement  problems  for 
him,  and  by  making  available  to  him  factual 
information  concerning  all  cases  we  feel  that 
a  long  stride  forward  has  been  made  in  our 
guidance  service.  This  kind  of  co-operation 
between  all  agencies  working  for  the  blind  is 
vital  if  we  are  going  to  improve  our  help  to 
those  who  are  entrusted  to  our  care. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  definitely  a  trend 
in  the  direction  of  this  type  of  co-operation 
among  the  agencies  of  the  state,  and  our  stu¬ 
dents  are  benefiting,  and  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  it.  During  the  past  year  the 
teachers  who  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  industrial  side  of  our  work  have  made 
visits  to  different  associations  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  we  can  do  in  our  school  which 
will  more  nearly  prepare  certain  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  to  fit  into  the  work  of  the  associations 
for  the  blind  in  the  cities  to  which  they  will 
return.  As  a  result  of  these  visits  modifications 
of  our  course  of  study  have  been  made  and 
new  work  has  been  added.  Our  teachers  have 
been  most  cordially  received  by  all  associa¬ 
tions  where  they  have  been.  The  co-operation 
we  have  received  from  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

In  order  to  check  on  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  vocational  guidance  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
co-operating  agencies  and  associations,  I  re¬ 
cently  made  a  survey  of  what  is  happening 
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to  those  who  have  graduated  from  our  school 
during  the  last  three  years.  I  found  that  out 
of  the  twenty-one  graduates,  nine  were  em¬ 
ployed,  four  were  unemployed,  one  had 
partial  employment  at  home,  one  was  un¬ 
known,  and  six  were  continuing  their  school¬ 
ing.  Of  the  four  unemployed,  negotiations  are 
under  way  for  poultry  projects  for  two  of 
the  boys.  Of  the  six  still  in  school,  one  is 
taking  post-graduate  work  in  office  practice 
at  our  school,  one  is  enrolled  in  law  at  Cornell 
University,  one  at  Syracuse  University  taking 
business  administration,  one  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  preparing  for  home  teaching, 
one  at  Rollins  College,  Florida,  in  the  college 
of  liberal  arts,  and  the  sixth  at  the  last  report 
was  taking  a  special  course  in  stenotyping. 
While  this  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  report  it 
does  compare  favorably  with  the  job  place¬ 
ment  of  sighted  school  graduates. 

In  the  past  a  serious  problem  has  been  in 
existence  in  regard  to  the  training  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  partially  seeing  students  with  visual 
acuity  of  more  than  20/200.  Ordinarily  such 
students  are  not  admitted  to  the  Batavia 
school.  In  a  few  isolated  cases  they  have  been 
enrolled,  when  sight-saving  facilities  were 
not  available  in  their  home  communities  and 
suitable  arrangements  could  not  otherwise  be 
made  for  them.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  were  in  our  school,  in  sight-saving 
classes,  or  in  regular  attendance  at  a  sighted 
school,  their  guidance  and  training,  as  related 
to  their  future  job  placement,  has  been  a 
“twilight  zone”  for  which  no  one  assumed 
responsibility.  There  is  a  trend  at  the  present 
time  for  this  group  to  become  affiliated  in  their 
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placement  with  the  State  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Bureau.  If  this  is  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  those  of  us  who  are  working  with 
boys  and  girls  of  this  type  will  be  able  to  plan 
more  effectively  for  them,  and  we  will  know 
where  to  turn  for  assistance  in  placing  them 
after  their  schooling  is  at  an  end.  Perhaps 
some  day  these  boys  and  girls  will  have  the 
same  opportunity  for  reader’s  aid  from  state 
funds  as  those  who  are  less  fortunate  in  regard 
to  their  amount  of  vision. 

In  this  brief  paper  I  realize  that  I  have 
undoubtedly  omitted  many  things  which  are 
changing.  The  growth  of  the  belief  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  in  our  teaching  to  swing  back 
to  religious  fundamentals,  the  greater  em¬ 
phasis  which  is  being  placed  upon  character 
building,  the  increased  belief  that  parents  and 
the  student’s  home  community  must  play  a 
greater  part  in  the  child’s  guidance  and  train¬ 
ing,  the  increased  emphasis  that  is  being 
placed  upon  the  social  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child,  the  need  to  bring  out  the 
best  in  each  child’s  personality — all  these 
trends  and  many  more  should  receive  the 
serious  thought  and  attention  of  every  person 
interested  in  the  education  of  blind  children. 

Schools  for  the  blind  have  come  a  long 
way  during  the  last  century.  They  need  to 
go  much  further.  You  and  I,  working  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  single  purpose  of  guiding 
and  training  blind  boys  and  girls,  future  men 
and  women,  have  a  great  responsibility.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
a  changing  world  by  keeping  informed,  so 
that  we  in  turn  may  help  to  control  and  guide 
the  trends  in  guidance  and  training  of  our 
blind  boys  and  girls. 
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By  Corinne  Frazier  Gillett 


Increasing  recognition  of  government  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  education  and  training  of 
America’s  handicapped  population  has  made 
possible  a  broadening  program  of  service. 
The  WPA  has  contributed  largely  since  1935 
to  this  program,  and  particularly  to  the  work 
for  the  blind. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  done 
for  the  blind  by  the  WPA  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  under  the  professional  and  service 
program  directed  by  Florence  Kerr,  Assistant 
Commissioner.  It  has  been  done  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  local  communities  and  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  local  or  state  public  welfare  de¬ 
partments  and  of  the  organizations  for  the 
blind. 

WPA  eye-testing  projects  have  operated  in 
the  schools  of  several  states.  Illinois  has  had  a 
state- wide  eye-testing  project  on  which  the 
Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  co-operated  with  the  WPA  by  training 
the  district  supervisors  and  by  helping  locate 
the  children  whose  eyes  needed  testing.  In 
Chicago  alone,  in  a  two-and-a-half  year  pe¬ 
riod  between  1936  and  1938,  the  WPA 
workers  tested  the  vision  of  more  than  half 
a  million  children.  Nearly  72,000  were  found 
to  have  defective  sight,  and  more  than  9,000 
had  such  serious  eye  conditions  that  imme¬ 
diate  medical  care  was  required.  Another  32,- 
000  had  serious  defects.  The  rest  needed  only 
simple  corrective  treatment  to  assure  normal 
eyesight  in  adult  life. 

Since  many  of  those  tested  could  not  af¬ 
ford  the  necessary  treatment,  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Chicago  Ophthalmological  So¬ 
ciety,  in  response  to  which  seventy-six  phy¬ 
sicians  agreed  to  treat  indigent  patients  free 
of  charge.  A  survey  of  15,000  of  the  children, 
made  within  a  year  after  the  tests  were  given, 


shows  that  3,580  corrections  had  been  made. 
One-third  of  these  corrections  had  resulted 
from  treatment  in  clinics,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  from  private  treatment  provided  by 
co-operating  physicians. 

In  Illinois,  also,  five  trachoma  clinics  have 
operated  with  WPA  assistance  in  the  form 
of  field  aids  who  help  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  transport  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  patients  to  the  clinics  twice  a 
week;  and  by  supplying  janitors  and  laun¬ 
dresses  to  keep  the  clinics  clean. 

A  survey  of  the  blind  in  Georgia  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  WPA  clerical  workers  in  1939. 
The  results  will  be  used  to  guide  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  formulating 
its  program  for  the  blind,  to  include  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  correction  of  eye  defects, 
and  employment  and  education  of  the  blind. 
One  of  the  most  important  questions  an¬ 
swered  in  this  survey  concerned  the  number 
of  blind  persons  in  the  state  who  had  never 
been  examined  by  a  competent  eye  specialist. 
Of  the  8,292  blind  persons  found,  4,944 — or 
60  per  cent — had  never  been  examined  by  an 
ophthalmologist.  This  indicated  the  need  for 
more  preventive  work,  and  the  health  offi¬ 
cials  are  formulating  follow-up  plans  with  the 
guidance  of  the  survey  data. 

Educational  follow-up  includes  services  for 
both  the  adult  and  juvenile  blind.  Names  and 
addresses  of  the  blind  or  partially  blind  chil¬ 
dren  found  by  the  WPA  survey  project  are 
being  turned  over  to  the  county  welfare  de¬ 
partments  to  investigate  in  the  hope  of  en¬ 
couraging  their  enrollment  in  the  state  school 
for  the  blind.  Boys’  clubs  have  been  asked  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  interest  blind  boys 
in  their  activities,  and  blind  adults  with 
meager  education  are  being  brought  into 
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touch  with  the  adult  education  department 
of  the  Works  Projects  Administration  for 
possible  enrollment  in  blind  classes  in  counties 
where  teachers  for  the  blind  are  available. 

Not  only  are  local  officials  and  citizen 
groups  showing  their  interest  in  the  WPA 
survey  by  co-operating  closely  to  make  the 
follow-up  work  effective,  but  the  project  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  national  organiza¬ 
tions  whose  work  is  with  the  blind.  In  his 
May,  1939,  report  to  Mrs.  Kerr,  the  State  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Georgia  quotes  Dr.  Ralph  G. 
Hurlin,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  con¬ 
cerning  his  impression  of  the  excellence  of 
the  survey: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  your  project  was  ad¬ 
mirably  planned  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  very 
expertly  carried  through,”  Dr.  Hurlin  wrote  the 
administrator.  “I  do  not  believe  that  any  attempt 
to  enumerate  blind  persons  has  ever  been  made 
before,  covering  any  considerable  territory  which 
approaches  this  survey  in  the  point  of  adequacy. 

.  .  .  From  the  account  of  the  methods  used,  one 
is  convinced  that  due  precautions  were  taken  to 
make  the  census  accurate.  I  hope  your  methods 
will  be  observed  and  followed  by  those  who  at¬ 
tempt  similar  surveys  in  other  places.” 

Another  type  of  survey,  aimed  at  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind,  is  being  conducted  on  a  two- 
man  WPA  project  in  New  Jersey.  The  two 
men,  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  state’s  needy 
unemployed,  work  as  a  team.  One  is  sighted, 
the  other  blind — the  latter,  a  man  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  with  machinery. 
They  are  making  the  rounds  of  the  factories 
in  New  Jersey  to  determine  by  the  try-out 
method,  what  niches  exist  for  sightless  per¬ 
sons  in  local  industry.  Through  the  survey — 
which  already  has  covered  several  hundred 
plants — the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  co-operating  in  the  project,  hopes 
to  achieve  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
many  of  the  three  thousand  known  blind  of 
New  Jersey.  The  idea  is  to  discover  what 
jobs  in  private  industry  the  blind  can  fill  or 
can  be  trained  to  fill,  and  then  to  use  this 


knowledge  in  the  Commission’s  regular  pro¬ 
gram  of  training  and  education  for  the  sight¬ 
less. 

At  each  plant,  the  men  first  interview  the 
production  head  for  information  on  the  op¬ 
erations  performed,  then  go  through  the  fac¬ 
tory  on  their  “try-out  tour.”  The  sighted 
member  of  the  team  describes  to  the  sightless 
one  the  operation  to  be  undertaken,  and  the 
blind  man  sits  down  and  attempts  it.  When 
machinery  is  involved,  the  sighted  man  de¬ 
scribes  its  structure  and  function  to  his  part¬ 
ner,  helps  him  to  find  and  test  the  operation 
of  the  controls,  and  then  looks  on  as  the  blind 
investigator  operates  the  apparatus. 

The  WPA  State  Administrator  reports 
that  the  team  already  has  discovered  in  the 
plants  of  co-operating  manufacturers  scores 
of  jobs  which  sightless  persons  could  fill. 
And,  what  is  more  important,  eight  blind 
persons  have  found  work  as  an  indirect  re¬ 
sult  of  the  survey,  although  in  the  present 
stage  it  is  concerned  primarily  with  finding 
and  tabulating  jobs  rather  than  filling  them. 

One  of  the  eight  is  assembling  traveling 
bags  in  a  luggage  factory.  Another  subjects 
cogwheels  to  a  “staking”  process.  Still  an¬ 
other  operates  a  wire-stapling  machine.  Two 
work  in  a  machine  shop  at  the  controls  of 
rotating  riveters.  Three  blind  girls  are  em¬ 
ployed  wrapping  candy  specialties  in  cello¬ 
phane.  All  are  getting  standard  wages,  and 
the  fact  is  stressed  that  there  is  no  thought  of 
underbidding  sighted  workers  on  jobs. 

Quite  a  number  of  blind  or  partially  blind 
persons  are  employed  on  WPA  projects.  Some 
have  received  training  that  is  fitting  them  for 
jobs  in  private  industry;  others  already  had 
special  skills,  and  their  accomplishments  on 
WPA  projects  serve  to  demonstrate  to  local 
businessmen  their  employability  despite  their 
handicap.  An  outstanding  example  of  the 
usefulness  of  blind  workers  on  production 
jobs  was  demonstrated  in  their  work  on  the 
“Talking  Book”  machine  project  in  New 
York  City. 
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In  manufacturing  the  twenty-two  thou¬ 
sand  Talking  Book  machines  that  have  been 
provided  on  this  WPA  project  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  blind,  more  than  one  hundred 
blind  or  partially  blind  persons  were  given 
project  jobs.  It  was  found  that  not  only  could 
they  keep  up  with  their  sighted  fellow- 
workers,  but  that  in  some  of  the  processes 
requiring  sensitive  finger  tips,  their  skill  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  any  sighted  person. 

At  one  point  in  the  assembly  line  a  tiny 
screw  had  to  be  screwed  into  place.  Seconds 
counted  in  performing  this  small  but  tedious 
task  which,  if  bungled,  would  hold  up  the 
entire  line.  Three  sighted  workers  were  tried 
out  on  the  job.  Each  dropped  the  screw  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  times,  or  fumbled  before  getting  it  into 
place.  Finally,  a  blind  man  was  put  on  the 
job.  His  sensitive  fingers,  accustomed  to 
“reading”  the  tiny  dots  of  the  braille  alphabet, 
handled  the  screw  easily,  fitting  it  into  place 
without  hesitation  the  first  time  he  tried. 

The  Talking  Book  machines  are  loaned  to 
the  blind  for  stated  periods  of  time,  and  have 
been  made  on  a  project  sponsored  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  supervised  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Ma¬ 
chines  are  distributed  through  state  agencies 
for  the  adult  blind  or  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  records  through  regional  lending  libraries. 

Blind  workers  in  some  cities  are  producing 
products  for  the  use  of  their  own  commu¬ 
nity’s  welfare  institutions  or  for  distribution 
to  the  needy.  In  Houston,  Texas,  some  ninety 
persons,  blind  or  partially  blind,  worked  last 
year  on  the  production  of  brooms,  mops,  and 
reseating  of  cane  chairs  for  direct  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  city’s  relief  clients.  They  received 
about  forty  dollars  a  month.  Three,  as  a 
direct  result  of  their  WPA  work  and  train¬ 
ing,  were  hired  by  a  furniture  company  to 
cane  chairs. 

Blind  workers  have  been  employed  on  the 
braille  projects  which  have  produced  4,000,- 
000  transcribed  pages  of  books  for  the  sight¬ 
less,  a  large  part  of  this  transcription  work 


having  been  on  textbooks  for  state  schools  for 
the  blind  and  on  braille  books  placed  in  pub¬ 
lic  reading  rooms. 

Thousands  of  braille  maps  have  been  made 
on  WPA  projects  and  distributed  to  schools 
for  the  blind.  In  Milwaukee,  WPA  workers 
have  made  both  scale  and  life-size  models  of 
various  objects  of  educational  interest  to  be 
used  as  educational  aids  to  blind  students 
who  must  “see  with  their  fingertips.”  A  simi¬ 
lar  project  in  Ohio  has  provided  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind  with  scale  models  of 
the  United  States  Capitol,  the  Taj  Mahal, 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  Mount  Vernon. 
Also,  stuffed  specimens  or  clay  models  of 
birds  and  small  animals  have  aided  in  their 
zoological  studies,  while  miniatures  of  ocean 
liners,  locomotives  and  air  transports,  built 
by  WPA  artisans,  and  raised  geographical 
maps,  have  helped  give  the  sightless  a  physi¬ 
cal  picture  of  the  world  around  them. 

Other  services  to  the  blind  provided  by  the 
WPA  include  music  lessons,  as  a  part  of  the 
Adult  Education  program,  and  visiting 
readers  who  read  both  to  the  blind  and  to  the 
shut-ins. 

Under  the  construction  program  which  has 
given  employment  to  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  the  seven-and-a-half  million  workers  who 
have  had  WPA  jobs  since  its  inception,  the 
blind  also  have  benefited.  In  the  field  of 
school  construction,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  WPA  buildings  is  the  new  state 
school  for  blind  children  at  Little  Rock,  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

Local  communities  and  local  officials  not 
only  have  planned  all  of  the  WPA  projects 
for  the  blind  but  follow  them  with  close  in¬ 
terest. 

The  prevention  of  blindness  and  service  to 
the  blind,  wherever  attempted,  meet  a  need 
that  can  be  recognized  by  all  who  have  the 
inner  eye  to  see;  the  imagination  to  sense  the 
fuller  life  that  may  be  opened  to  those  who 
live  in  darkness. 
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By  Harriet  E.  Totman 


In  the  realm  of  service  to  the  blind,  the  pre¬ 
school  blind  child,  except  for  a  few  more  or 
less  isolated  instances,  finds  himself  in  a  No 
Man’s  Land.  To  be  sure,  for  the  normally 
sighted  there  is  not  general  organized  train¬ 
ing  for  this  age  group.  By  and  large,  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child  under  five  years  of  age  is 
the  parents’  responsibility,  and  for  this  deli¬ 
cate  task  of  parenthood  there  are  no  com¬ 
pulsory  training  requirements.  As  far  as 
consistent  or  intensive  training  is  concerned, 
the  visually  defective  child  up  to  five  or  six 
years,  or  even  older,  is  not  generally  included 
either  in  the  program  of  education  or  of 
social  work. 

I  have  undertaken  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  these  children.  This  reminds  me  of  a  recent 
conversation  with  my  supervisor  who  re¬ 
marked,  “I  wish  people  would  not  always 
speak  of  the  problem  of  children.  After  all 
it  is  an  opportunity  which  we  seek  for  them.” 
So  I  should  like  to  stress  largely  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  (though  I  may  speak  of  the  lack  of 
opportunity) — why  it  is  important  that  there 
should  be  opportunity  for  training  during 
these  years,  and  what  part  established  agencies 
may  play  in  furthering  opportunities  for  the 
pre-school  blind  child.  Although  this  paper 
deals  with  the  blind  child,  I  believe  that  most 
of  what  one  may  say  on  this  subject  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  physically  handicapped  child. 

Why  do  we  consider  the  pre-school  age  of 
such  tremendous  importance?  Let  us  look 
first  to  the  field  of  child-training  for  the 
normally  seeing  children.  Scientific  interest  in 
the  child  began  only  during  the  last  century, 
first  being  confined  to  the  hygiene  program. 

1A  paper  presented  at  the  Ohio  Welfare  Conference, 
September,  1939. 


Early  in  the  present  century,  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  mental  hygiene,  this  interest  began 
to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  extending  from 
the  physical  to  the  mental  and  emotional  de¬ 
velopment.  During  the  past  thirty  years  there 
have  been  many  evidences  of  it — note  the 
White  House  Conferences  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  literature,  both  books 
and  magazines,  devoted  exclusively  to  child 
training.  Parental  education  opportunities 
have  sprung  up  both  in  college  courses  and 
in  child  study  groups.  The  nursery-school 
movement  has  spread.  During  this  time  we 
have  learned  much,  and  more  scientifically, 
about  how  a  child  develops.  Open  any  of  the 
many  books  on  this  subject  published  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  we  find  emphasis  placed 
on  the  pre-school  years.  Montessori,  who  per¬ 
haps  can  speak  with  more  authority  than 
most  educators,  states  in  her  latest  book  that 
“education  should  begin  at  birth,  not  in  the 
sense  of  teaching  but  in  assisting  in  psy¬ 
chological  development.”  She  warns  that 
“small  causes  near  the  beginnings  of  life 
may  lead  to  grave  deviation,”  going  on  to 
give  material  to  show  such  results  of  un¬ 
favorable  environment  as  definite  feeble¬ 
mindedness,  undeveloped  abilities,  and 
warped  personalities. 

Harold  Anderson  says,  in  speaking  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  responsibility,  that  “being  re¬ 
sponsible  is  not  something  that  happens  when 
the  child  becomes  twenty-one”  but  “is  some¬ 
thing  that  happens  every  day  of  one’s  life.” 

The  White  House  Conference  report  gives, 
as  one  of  the  two  causes  of  recent  interest,  the 
realization  of  the  significance  of  this  period 
(pre-school)  to  later  mental  adjustment  and 
health. 
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Ernest  Chave  in  Personality  Development 
of  Children  speaks  of  the  family  as  “the  cradle 
of  personality.”  In  fact  all  the  newer  psy¬ 
chology  stresses  the  constructive-preventive 
rather  than  corrective  measures.  Psychiatry 
has  shown  us  that  the  ills  with  which  it  deals 
had  their  roots  in  the  very  early  life.  To  carry 
on  a  preventive  program  then,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  start  with  the  child  from  the 
day  of  birth — or  at  the  earliest  time  possible. 

Laying  aside  what  those  interested  in  child 
growth  tell  us,  let  us  look  at  what  happens  to 
the  child  during  the  first  five  years — that  time 
when  he  changes,  as  Jeannette  McCay  of 
Cornell  University  nursery  school  puts  it, 
from  a  “quaintly  inadequate  little  creature,” 
the  baby,  to  a  “walking,  talking,  intelligent, 
co-operative  self-reliant  youngster  ready  for 
school.”  Physically  he  doubles  weight  in  six 
months,  triples  in  one  year,  quadruples  at  two 
years,  and  at  five  years  is  five  times  his  birth 
weight,  while  in  height  he  has  usually 
doubled  birth  height. 

During  this  same  time  he  must  learn  how 
to  manage  his  rapidly  growing  body,  how 
to  understand  and  adjust  to  the  people  and 
the  things  in  his  environment,  and  how  to 
speak  a  language.  Quite  a  program  for  a 
little  fellow:  And  what  about  the  parents 
who  are  responsible  for  assisting  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  ?  Is  it  fair  to  expect  them  unaided  to  be 
able  to  supply  all  this  training  and  to  main¬ 
tain  a  constructive  attitude  and  to  act  so  the 
child’s  wholesome  personality  development  is 
insured,  when  the  factors  and  forces  con¬ 
tributing  to  this  are  not  an  open  book  even 
to  the  psychologist  and  psychiatrist. 

If  the  pre-school  program  for  the  normally 
seeing  child  calls  for  assistance  for  the  parents, 
how  much  more  so  then  does  it  become  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  visually  handicapped  child.  We 
should  like  the  blind  child  to  approximate  as 
nearly  as  is  possible  the  same  growth  in  these 
years  as  does  the  seeing  child.  His  emotional 
or  personality  development,  whether  we  will 
it  or  no,  will  go  on,  wholesomely  or  other¬ 


wise,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  handling 
and  the  attitudes  of  parents  and  others  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

In  every  phase  of  his  development  the  lack 
of  sight  increases  the  need  of  great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  absence  of  visual  stimuli  reduces 
the  incentive  to  muscular  activity,  with  a 
resultant  delay  in  the  use  of  arms  and  legs, 
and  thereby  postpones  creeping  and  walking. 
This  in  turn  limits  the  experiences  of  the 
blind  child  and  delays  mental  development. 
Retardation  in  both  physical  and  mental  de¬ 
velopment  prevents  normal  social  relation¬ 
ships.  The  combined  retardation  prolongs  the 
period  of  dependence.  Thus  there  is  need  of 
much  greater  attention  to  the  blind  child  than 
to  one  with  normal  sight  if  these  tendencies 
are  to  be  overcome.  This  prolongation  of  de¬ 
pendence  has  even  more  serious  implications 
than  appear  at  first  consideration.  One  may 
figure  that  all  that  is  needed  is  a  longer  time 
for  the  blind  child  to  mature.  Unfortunately 
such  is  not  the  case.  We  find  that  those 
children  who  do  not  attain  the  normal  level 
of  the  beginning  school  child  until  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  years  do  not  progress  thereafter 
at  the  normal  rate  and  rarely  achieve  the 
maturity  of  the  child  whose  pre-school  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  normal.  Moreover  pat¬ 
terns  of  dependence  are  laid  down  in  these 
early  years  which  the  child  is  never  able  to 
rise  above.  Very  often  this  is  due  to  the  unwise 
assistance  and  indulgence  of  the  parents  who 
are  moved  by  the  child’s  helplessness  to  shield 
and  protect  him,  whereas  normal  progress  de¬ 
mands  that  he  be  not  only  permitted  but 
encouraged,  and  sometimes  even  forced,  into 
activity.  More  serious  than  the  physical  de¬ 
pendence  is  the  emotional  dependence  of  the 
indulged  blind  child.  He  is  quick  to  hear  the 
pity,  and,  if  there  is  no  spoken  word,  to  sense 
the  attitude,  of  the  parent  who  pities  and 
expects  the  child  to  accomplish  nothing  for 
himself.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  for  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  parent’s  attitude,  to 
capitalize  on  it,  thus  gaining  a  further  pro- 
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longation  of  the  pleasant  babyhood.  More¬ 
over,  the  child  tends  to  reflect  the  parents’ 
attitudes  and  to  follow  their  pattern  of  be¬ 
havior  so  that  even  though  he  may  finally 
emerge  from  babyhood  in  a  physical  sense, 
he  often  takes  the  parents’  attitude  toward 
his  blindness,  feels  himself  at  a  disadvantage, 
withdraws  from  difficult  tasks,  seeks  to  gain 
things  through  wheedling  or  sympathy,  and, 
failing  to  gain  his  desires  in  a  world  which 
unfortunately  has  little  consideration  for  the 
handicapped,  he  displays  anti-social  charac¬ 
teristics. 

We  can  then  see  the  tremendous  task  that 
confronts  the  parents  of  the  blind  child.  If 
they  are  to  meet  the  great  need  of  the  child, 
they  must  be  endowed,  as  someone  has  said, 
with  “a  rare  combination  of  patience  and 
wisdom,”  which  few  parents  have.  Those  who 
do  often  are  so  overwhelmed  by  the  child’s 
condition  and  their  ignorance  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  visually  handicapped  that 
they  welcome  the  aid  of  one  who  can  help 
them  to  give  their  child  the  opportunities 
that  build  for  independence. 

And  what  opportunities  are  there  available 
throughout  the  country  to  aid  these  parents? 
While  such  opportunities  for  the  normally 
sighted  pre-school  child  have  been  increasing 
at  a  rapid  pace,  those  for  the  blind  child  have 
advanced  slowly.  This  has  been  due  in  part 
to  the  comparatively  small  numbers  and  the 
scattered  location  of  such  children.  The  few 
nursery  schools  established  for  this  purpose 
have  not  progressed  or  met  the  problem 
effectively.  Many  parents  can  not  bear  to 
part  with  their  children.  Many  educators  feel 
that  the  residential  nursery  is  not  the  solu¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  very  costly  method,  and  the 
number  of  such  schools  has  decreased.  It  is 
now  over  a  year  since  lack  of  funds  neces¬ 
sitated  the  closing  of  the  foremost  nursery 
school  which  enrolled  pupils  from  all  over 
the  country.  This  school,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  was  giving  a 
most  intensive  service  and  was  establishing 
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a  research  school  in  methods  of  training,  as 
well  as  providing  field  service  for  inquiring 
parents.  There  are,  however,  a  few  bright 
spots  in  the  field  indicating  new  lines  of 
interest.  Some  state  agencies  for  the  blind,  as 
for  instance,  the  one  in  New  York  state,  are 
adding  trained  workers  to  their  staffs  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  task  of  handling  visitation  for 
pre-school  children.  The  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  is  carrying 
on  work  in  this  field  with  good  results.  The 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  is 
trying  some  placement  of  such  children  in 
foster  homes.  For  many  years  the  Delta 
Gamma  fraternity  has  been  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind  and  has  rendered  service,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  baby  blind,  through  the  influence 
of  an  Ohio  member,  herself  the  mother  of  a 
blind  child.  One  of  their  most  recent  projects 
was  the  establishment  of  nursery  school  serv¬ 
ice  for  blind  babies  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  still 
in  too  early  a  stage  for  results  to  be  predicted, 
but  it  is  a  definite  forward  step  in  increasing 
opportunities  for  such  children  in  their  own 
community. 

One  of  the  most  promising  projects,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  of  the  Michigan  State  School 
for  the  Blind  where  for  two  summers  mothers 
have  been  received  with  their  blind  babies  for 
periods  of  four  weeks.  During  this  time  both 
mothers  and  children  have  benefited  by  train¬ 
ing  and  study  under  a  staff  composed  of  a 
social  worker,  a  nurse,  and  a  teacher.  This 
has  given  opportunity  for  physical  and  eye 
examinations,  guidance  teaching  and  training 
of  mothers,  including  acquainting  them  with 
books  and  magazines  for  further  study  as 
well  as  beginning  work  with  the  children. 
Although  this  work  is  considered  to  be  still 
in  the  experimental  stage,  it  is  already  show¬ 
ing  results,  and  I  feel  confident  that  it  will 
do  much  toward  increasing  the  normalcy  of 
these  children’s  pre-school  lives,  reducing  the 
problems  present  at  school  age,  and  insuring 
early  enrolment  in  their  formal  education. 

Our  own  work  in  Cleveland  is  of  a  dif- 
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rent  type  and  is  such  as  can  be  carried  on  in 
urban  areas  as  a  part  of  the  Braille  Class 
Department  in  the  public  schools.  It  consists 
of  visitation  in  the  homes  of  blind  children 
with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  friendly 
and  confidential  relationship  with  the  parents, 
giving  some  direct  training  to  the  child,  and 
helping  the  parents  to  provide  a  wholesome 
stimulating  environment  for  the  child.  This 
work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Board  of 
Education  since  1916.  At  the  time  it  was 
initiated,  the  visits  were  made  by  the  primary 
braille  class  teacher  on  Saturdays.  It  was  later 
assigned  as  part  of  the  duties  of  the  visiting 
teacher  in  the  Sight-Saving  Department. 

There  is  no  set  form  of  instruction,  no  spe¬ 
cial  program  other  than  a  striving  to  secure 
the  development  of  skills  and  habits  required 
of  the  normally  sighted  child  in  these  years, 
that  is,  independence  in  walking,  talking, 
eating,  dressing,  toilet  habits,  and  playing 
alone  and  with  other  children.  Success  in  this 
is  dependent  on  other  factors  than  blindness 
that  may  be  and  often  are,  present,  such  as 
poor  physique,  other  physical  handicaps,  re¬ 
tarded  mentality,  etc.  Each  case  is  dealt  with 
individually  according  to  the  factors  present. 
All  children  are  encouraged  to  find  interest¬ 
ing  activities,  to  explore  the  home,  yard, 
neighborhood,  etc.  and  to  take  some  definite 
place  in  the  family  and  home  life,  not  only  a 
receiving  but  a  contributing  part. 

In  dealing  with  the  parents,  as  with  the 
child,  we  try  to  respect  their  individualties 
and  to  expect  growth  from  within.  When  the 
problems  involved  and  lines  of  approach  have 
been  pointed  out,  the  parents  are  left  for  a 
time  to  carry  on.  In  the  long  run,  though 
such  a  policy  is  slower,  it  is  surer.  Sugges¬ 
tions  and  advice  allowed  to  sink  in  are  often 
incorporated  by  parents  as  their  own.  There 
also  results  a  habit  of  thinking  on  the  parents’ 
part  which  sometimes  produces  original  ideas 
that  can  be  passed  on  to  others,  as  well  as 
insures  constructive  thinking  and  planning 
for  the  child’s  later  life. 


In  addition  to  the  special  attention  needed 
to  facilitate  physical  development  due  to  the 
child’s  visual  handicap,  there  is  also  required 
extra  care  on  the  side  of  mental  develop¬ 
ment.  Anderson  tells  us,  speaking  of  the 
mental  development  of  the  normally  seeing, 
that  it  “is  proceeding  faster  and  farther  in 
these  early  years  than  it  does  in  any  equal 
length  of  time  later  in  life”  and  goes  on  to 
stress  the  “fostering  and  satisfying  this  eager 
search  for  knowledge  that  can  be  found  in 
every  normal  healthy  child.”  I  have  found  this 
“eager  search”  in  the  normal  healthy  blind, 
but  often  it  is  not  present,  and  we  know  not 
whether  this  means  the  presence  of  a  native 
feeble-mindedness  or  that  it  is  lying  dormant. 
In  either  case  it  may  as  well  be  the  former 
unless  something  is  to  be  done  during  the  pre¬ 
school  years  to  arouse  the  child’s  physical  and 
mental  curiosity.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  the 
two  as  the  mental  growth  is  so  hampered 
by  the  limitations  of  the  child’s  spatial  orienta¬ 
tion  and  his  physical  inertia.  So  the  parent 
must  be  encouraged  to  reduce  to  the  minimum 
the  periods  when  the  child  lies  alone  and 
inactive,  to  get  the  child  to  crawling  and 
walking  as  soon  as  his  physical  condition 
permits,  so  that  he  may  explore  for  himself. 
Many  things  must  be  placed  under  the  child’s 
hands  that  he  may  examine  them  closely  and 
carefully.  Speech  must  be  developed,  care 
being  taken  that  the  child  knows  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  he  is  using,  checking  by 
actual  contact  with  the  object  while  speaking, 
and  for  action  words,  accompanying  them  by 
actually  running,  jumping,  carrying,  etc.  The 
prepositions  “over”  “under”  “behind”  “up 
and  down”  etc.  should  also  be  illustrated. 
Dr.  Maxfield,  former  head  of  the  now  closed 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind,  has  given  much  study  to  this 
matter  of  speech  development  and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  it  in  her  present  child  study  bureau, 
the  Research  Council  for  Blind  Children. 
This  work  is  especially  important  also  for 
the  child’s  achievement  of  the  ability  to  ex- 
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press  himself  is  our  only  means  of  checking 
on  and  correcting  inaccurate  impressions. 

Without  a  doubt  the  most  important  phase 
of  the  pre-school  training,  and  the  most 
satisfying,  is  that  which  is  common  to  all 
handicapped  and  especially  to  the  physically 
handicapped — the  emotional  development. 
Much  of  what  has  been  done  in  physical  and 
mental  development  has  to  do  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  emotional  adjustment.  It  is,  however, 
possible  for  a  child  to  achieve  satisfactory  de¬ 
velopment  in  both  these  lines  and  at  the  same 
time  be  very  much  maladjusted.  Our  first  line 
of  attack  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  such  mal¬ 
adjustment,  or  to  put  it  positively,  to  establish 
in  the  child  healthy  mental  patterns  of  be¬ 
havior,  is  to  begin  with  the  parents.  Their 
attitude  toward  the  child’s  handicap  is  the 
crux  of  the  situation  for  him,  and  their 
manner  of  dealing  with  him  determines  his 
attitude  toward  his  own  condition.  The 
parents  are  informed  of  or  taken  to  see 
normally  active  braille  class  children,  are  told 
of  achievements  of  successful  people  without 
sight.  Through  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
unwise  attention  and  treatment,  through 
books  and  articles  on  the  subject,  they  are  led 
to  take  a  wholesome  view  toward  the  child’s 
possibilities  and  training — and,  above  all,  are 
led  to  control  their  own  emotions,  at  least  in 
the  child’s  presence.  Even  with  the  best  of  co¬ 
operation  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  get  just  that 
nice  balance — enough  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  to  give  the  child  a  sense  of  security 
and  not  so  much  that  the  child  pities  him¬ 
self — enough  attention,  as  Chave  puts  it,  to 
“provide  fair  opportunity  for  abundant  and 
satisfying  life  and  yet  not  make  him  de¬ 
pendent  or  too  expectant.”  After  all  it  is  not 
a  coddling,  protective  love  that  gives  the  child 
real  happiness,  but  one  that  permits  him  to 
know  the  joy  of  achievement,  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  to  be  someone  in  his  family. 

How  can  established  agencies  help  to  in¬ 
crease  the  opportunities  and  to  make  them 


available  to  all  such  children?  Probably  the 
most  needed  thing  is  a  complete  survey  to 
locate  all  visually  handicapped  children.  We 
think  we  do  a  very  good  job  in  Cleveland. 
We  have  felt  that  we  had  the  cooperation  of 
nurses,  doctors,  social  workers,  and  people  in 
general.  Imagine  my  chagrin  on  returning 
one  September  to  find  referred  a  blind  child 
of  just  five  years.  I  thought,  “She  must  be 
feeble-minded,  or  she  has  just  moved  to  Cleve¬ 
land  recently.”  On  investigation  my  chagrin 
was  deepened  to  find  the  child  definitely  blind 
and  a  resident  of  Cleveland  for  four  years. 
Moreover,  she  had  lived  in  a  government 
housing  project  within  a  block  or  two  of  a 
blind  pre-school  child  whom  I  frequently 
visited.  Although  her  physical  development 
is  good,  she  is  obviously  not  mentally  at  the 
five-year  level,  and  her  retardations  are  such 
as  could  have  been  reduced  by  assistance  in 
her  training  during  these  years.  Moreover,  she 
is  open  to  an  emotional  disturbance  in  her 
kindergarten  placement  as  her  mother  has 
naively  protected  her  from  learning  that  her 
condition  is  different  from  that  of  other 
children. 

Besides  a  survey  we  need  more  publicity, 
more  information  made  available  to  students 
of  social  work,  to  nurses,  to  all  workers  who 
go  into  homes  where  blind  children  live  or 
contact  them  in  any  way.  Such  information 
should  not  only  include  knowledge  of  op¬ 
portunities  available,  but  also  rudimentary 
policies  such  as  have  been  outlined  in  this 
paper.  For  a  long  time  to  come  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  depend  on  the  general 
social  worker  to  do  her  share  in  this  work. 
In  Cleveland  we  have  had  splendid,  intel¬ 
ligent  co-operation  in  this  respect. 

I  am  looking  with  interest  also  at  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  programs  of  county  public  assistance 
agencies  and  am  hoping  that  in  their  services 
to  the  blind  will  be  included  a  consideration 
for  the  pre-school  age  and  provision  for 
specially  trained  workers  for  this  work. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  HOME  TEACHERS  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

By  Gwen  Hardin  and  Robert  W.  O’Brien 


The  University  of  Washington,  which  has 
pioneered  in  offering  courses  for  home 
teachers  of  the  blind,  has  recently  been  evalu¬ 
ating  its  program  for  training  home  teachers. 

In  the  spring  of  1938,  a  committee  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  following  members:  Gwen 
Hardin,  Supervisor  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  of  the  State  of  Washington,  Olympia; 
Professor  Dorothy  Crounse,  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work,  University  of  Washington; 
Dean  Uhl  of  the  College  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington;  and  Harry  Hart¬ 
mann,  book-seller  and  former  teacher. 

On  the  basis  of  their  recommendation,  cer¬ 
tain  courses  for  the  summer  quarter  were  se¬ 
lected  for  home  teachers  and  a  special  course, 
taught  by  Mr.  Elartmann,  was  set  up  at  the 
University  of  Washington. 

Following  Dean  Uhl’s  death,  Robert  W. 
O’Brien,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  member  of  the 
sociology  faculty,  joined  the  committee  in  the 
spring  of  1940.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  group 
that  the  proposed  course  for  the  blind  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  extended  to  a  degree  course 
for  home  teachers.  Accordingly,  Professor 
Harvey  B.  Densmore,  Chairman  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Studies,  and  Kathro  Kidwell, 
of  the  Women’s  Physical  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  were  added  to  the  Committee. 

In  the  autumn  quarter  of  1940,  a  special 
program  of  studies  leading  to  an  A.B.  degree 
in  General  Studies  was  set  up  for  the  home 
teachers.  Under  this  plan,  it  was  possible  to 
cut  across  conventional  departmental  lines 
and  organize  a  functional  educational  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent.  The  committee  selected  from  various 


departments  courses  designed  to  meet  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  home  teachers,  and  the  students 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  synthesize  their 
studies  under  their  own  direction,  but  with 
the  help  of  the  General  Studies  staff. 

In  working  out  the  curriculum,  it  was  felt 
that  the  home  teacher  should  not  merely  be 
able  to  instruct  in  some  particular  techniques, 
such  as  braille,  sewing,  or  cooking,  but  should 
be  able  to  make  the  widest  possible  adjust¬ 
ment  to  normal  living,  thus  being  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  assist  the  blind  person  to  a  more 
complete  social  and  personal  adjustment.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  article,  there  will  appear 
a  list  of  courses  with  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  subject  matter  of  each.  Great  care  was 
taken  to  work  out  suitable  sequence  so  that 
the  student  might  be  able  to  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  interest,  value,  and  pleasure  from  his 
program. 

The  basic  plan  of  this  curriculum  calls  for 
the  student  to  get  a  thorough  grounding  in 
composition,  history,  and  the  science  prerequi¬ 
sites  during  the  first  year.  Better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  individual  and  his  development  is 
provided  by  the  work  in  introductory  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  the  psychology  of  adjustments. 

Man’s  social  environment  is  emphasized 
with  the  basic  courses  in  sociology  and  an¬ 
thropology,  together  with  advanced  work  in 
group  behavior,  the  family,  and  the  fields  of 
social  work.  Related  work  in  general  eco¬ 
nomics  and  government  is  required. 

Information  courses  of  specific  use  to  the 
home  teacher  include  Health  education, 
physiology,  nutrition,  family  budget,  public 
hygiene,  health  problems  in  the  family  social 
work  and  health,  and  psychiatric  information. 
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Special  potentialities  of  the  blind  have  been 
considered  in  arranging  craft  and  individual 
work.  An  advanced  anthropology  class  offers 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  work  with  art 
materials  native  to  this  region.  General 
Studies  provides  supervised  individual  study 
in  special  subjects  not  given  on  the  campus. 
This  will  take  the  form  of  a  thesis  or  a  proj¬ 
ect  synthesizing  the  work  of  the  student’s 
major  interest.  Individual  development  is 
aided  by  the  introductory  and  advanced  work 
in  speech. 

In  women’s  physical  education,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  blind  student  may  take  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  activities,  such  as  swimming,  tap  danc¬ 
ing,  folk  dancing  (with  seeing  partner), 
shuffleboard,  dart  throwing,  Indian  club 
bowling,  and  horseshoe  pitching  (rubber 
horseshoes).  The  program  for  men  is  being 
worked  out  at  the  present  time. 

Another  important  area  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  feels  is  important  to  the  home  teacher 
is  philosophic  background.  To  meet  this  need, 
the  student  will  take  introduction  to  modern 
thought,  study  of  the  fine  arts,  social  ethics, 
and  introduction  to  philosophy. 


Thirty  to  forty  hours  of  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty  required  for  the  degree  are  elec¬ 
tive  and  may  be  selected  by  the  students.  The 
committee  has  suggested  a  large  number  of 
possibilities  in  this  field,  including  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  art,  education,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  music,  Far  Eastern  studies,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  speech. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee  a  two- 
year  course  for  the  home  teacher  unable  to 
complete  the  A.B.  requirements  was  set  up. 
Dean  Edward  H.  Lauer,  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Registrar  Irvin  Hoff 
have  agreed  to  issue  a  statement  of  certifica¬ 
tion  for  those  who  have  completed  the  mini¬ 
mum  program  as  outlined  by  the  committee 
on  training  of  home  teachers  for  the  blind. 

At  present,  then,  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  offers  a  three-point  program  for  the 
training  of  the  home  teacher:  first,  carefully 
selected  subjects  in  the  summer  quarter  for 
the  home  teacher  who  is  already  on  the  job; 
second,  a  minimum  two-year  curriculum 
leading  to  certification  for  the  person  unable 
to  complete  a  college  career;  third,  an  A.B. 
degree  in  General  Studies  for  home  teachers, 
of  the  blind. 


A.B.  DEGREE  COURSE  IN  GENERAL  STUDIES  FOR  HOME  TEACHERS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Autumn  Winter 

Credits  Credits 


Composition  1  (Principles  and  practice  of 


Composition)  .  5 

History  21 

(American  Social  Trends) . . .  5 

Physical  Education  10  (Women) .  5 

(Health  Education) 

Physical  Education  15  (Men) 

(Personal  Health) 

Zoology  16  (Men) 

(Evolution) 


Composition  2  (Principles  and  practice  of 

Composition)  .  5 

History  22  (American  Social  Trends)...  5 
Sociology  1  (Survey  of  Sociology) .  5 

15 

Spring 

Composition  3  (Principles  and  practice  of 

Composition)  .  5 

History  23  (American  Social  Trends). . .  5 

Physiology  II  (Survey  of  Physiology) ....  5 


15 


15 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Autumn 

Economic  4  (Survey  of  Economics) 
Speech  40  (Essentials  of  Speaking) . 
Psychology  1  (General  Psychology) 


Credits 

5 

5 

5 


Winter 

Anthropology  52  (Principles  of 

Anthropology)  . 

Psychology  2  (Psychology  of  Adjustment) 
Speech  41  (Advanced  Speaking) . 


15 


5 

5 

5 


i5 


Spring 

Home  Economics  104 .  2 

(Nutrition  for  Non-Majors) 

Literature  20  .  5 

(Survey  of  American  Literature) 

Sociology  66  (Group  Behavior) .  5 

Zoology  17  (Eugenics) .  2 


J4 


Autumn 


Credits 


Bacteriology  103  (Public  Hygiene) .  5 

Nursing  Education  171  (Psychiatric  In¬ 
formation  for  Public  Health  Nurses)  . .  2 

Elective  .  8 


Winter 


15 


Nursing  Education  172  (Psychiatric  In¬ 
formation  for  Public  Health  Nurses)  .  .  2 


Nursing  Education  175 .  3 

(Health  Problems  in  the  Family) 

Social  Work  175 .  5 

(Social  Work  and  Health) 

Philosophy  2  or  Elective .  5 

(Introduction  to  Social  Ethics) 


P5 


Spring 

Anthropology  170  (Primitive  Crafts)  ....  5 

Philosophy  1  or  Elective .  5 

(Introduction  to  Philosophy) 

Thesis  or  Elective .  5 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Autumn 

Sociology  112  (The  Family) .  5 

Liberal  Arts  1 .  5 

(Introduction  to  Modern  Thought) 
Elective  .  5 


Winter 

Liberal  Arts  n  (Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  Fine  Arts) .  5 

Home  Economics  109  (Cost-of-living 

Studies  and  Family  Budgets) .  3 

Political  Science  51  or  54  (Principles  of 
Politics  or  International  Relations)  ....  5 

Elective  .  2 


15 


Spring 

Home  Economics  145 .  3 

(Family  Relationships) 

Sociology  128  (Field  of  Social  Work) ...  3 

Electives  .  10 


16 


15 

Total  Upper  Division  Credits — 43 
Total  Electives — 30  (35  if  no  credit  for  Thesis) 

SUGGESTED  ELECTIVES 

Art  72 — Modeling 
Art  83 — Furniture 
Art  129 — Appreciation  of  Design 

Anthropology  143 — Art 

Education  101 — Psychology 
Education  120 — Sociology 

General  Studies  191,  192,  193 — Supervised  in¬ 
dividual  subjects  not  given  on  the  campus. 

Home  Economics  15 — Cooking 
Home  Economics  25 — Textiles 
Home  Economics  47 — Home  Furnishing 
Home  Economics  131 — Costume  Selection 
Home  Economics  189 — Weaving 

Far  Eastern  10 

Music  21  instead  of  21,  22,  or  23; 

Music  14,  15,  16,  46,  etc.,  for  those  interested 
in  harmony 

Psychology  126 — Maladjustment 

Speech  43 — The  Speaking  Voice 
Speech  79 — Oral  Reading  of  Literature 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 


SHOTWELL  AWARD 

The  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Award  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  is  to  be  conferred  upon  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel  of  New  York  City  at  the  biennial  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  to  be  held  at 
Indianapolis,  July  7  to  July  11.  The  Award 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Francis  B.  Ierardi 
of  Boston  is  the  Chairman,  was  unanimous 
in  its  choice  of  Mr.  Migel  as  the  proposed 
recipient  of  the  honor.  Mr.  Migel  is  widely 
known  throughout  this  country  and  abroad 
for  his  generous  and  intelligent  benefactions 
to  work  for  the  blind.  The  committee’s  choice 
was  directed  to  Mr.  Migel,  not  only  for  the 
eminent  position  which  he  holds  in  the  work, 
because  of  his  office  as  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  of  his  well-chosen  and  indefatigable 
efforts  in  behalf  of  employment,  legislation, 
educational  advantages,  and  leisure-time  ac¬ 
tivities  for  blind  people.  The  award  will  com¬ 
prise  an  embossed  scroll,  suitably  inscribed, 
and  a  gold  medal,  expressive  of  the  high  es¬ 
teem  in  which  Mr.  Migel  is  held  in  the  field 
of  work  for  the  blind.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Mr.  Migel  is  the  first  person  with  sight 
to  be  accorded  this  honor. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 

MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

Although  the  Secretary-General  has  now 
sent  two  communications  to  each  member 
of  the  Association  in  which  he  referred  to 
payment  of  the  biennial  dues  ($5),  a  goodly 
number  of  members  have  not  yet  paid  these 
dues. 

To  be  in  good  standing  and  entitled  to 
voting  privileges  at  the  Convention,  as  well 
as  to  other  privileges  that  go  with  member¬ 


ship  in  the  Association,  dues  must  be  paid 
before  the  opening  of  the  Convention.  In 
view  of  this,  and  because  it  will  save  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General  much  work  if  dues  are  paid 
before  the  Convention,  members  are  urged 
to  send  these  in  without  further  delay. 

It  is  hoped  that  those  who  have  not  paid 
their  dues  will  co-operate,  thus  saving  the 
Association  much  unnecessary  expense  and 
the  Secretary-General  considerable  work.  Send 
dues  to  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General, 
A.A.W.B.,  620  Lincoln  Avenue,  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  which  will  report  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  on  Friday  morning,  July  11,  all  mem¬ 
bers  desiring  to  submit  resolutions  are  urged 
to  get  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
(Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  B.  Allen,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis)  no  later 
than  noon  of  Wednesday,  July  9.  Section 
Chairmen  are  requested  to  co-operate  by  em¬ 
phasizing  this  at  their  sectional  meetings  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  July  8. 

TOUR  INFORMATION 

Convention  Tour  of  Indianapolis 
Visitors  please  register  at  Headquarters  Desk, 
by  9:30  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  July  9 

Leave  Claypool  Hotel  at  1:00  p.  m.  and 
visit  Indiana  World  War  Memorial,  Soldiers’ 
and  Sailors’  Monument,  Indiana  Medical 
Center,  Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway  via 
Allison  Engineering  Company,  Veterans’ 
Hospital,  Naval  Armory,  Riverside  City  Park, 
Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  Butler 
University,  and  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
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Nineteenth  Biennial  Convention — Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana — July  J-n,  1941 

Tentative  Program 


Monday,  July  7,  1941 

8:00  p.  m. — Opening  Session — Robert  Lambert, 
Host,  Presenting  Albert  Stump,  President, 
Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind. 

Address  of  Welcome — The  Honorable  Reginald 
H.  Sullivan,  Mayor  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Response — J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President 
and  Managing  Director,  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Los  Angeles,  California;  Second 
V ice-President  of  A.A.W.B. 

Address  of  Welcome — The  Honorable  Henry 
F.  Schricker,  Governor  of  Indiana. 

Response — George  F.  Meyer,  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Past-President  of 
A.A.W.B. 

Music. 

President’s  Address — Colonel  E.  A.  Baker, 
Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada;  Presi¬ 
dent,  A.A.W.B. 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1941 

9:00  a.  m .-1 2:00  m. — General  Session: 

The  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind — John  A.  Kratz, 
Director,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Report  of  the  Committee  to  Study  the  Prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Care,  Training  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Blinded. 

Report  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Committee 
— Benjamin  Berinstein,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Chairman. 

Convention  Photograph.  (Place  to  be  an¬ 
nounced) 


2:00-5:00  p.  m. — Sectional  Meetings: 

Educational  Division: 

Section  1 — Heads  of  Residential  and  Day 
School  Classes  for  the  Blind — Robert  Lam¬ 
bert,  Supt.,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  presiding: 

A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Genesis  and  Results  to 
Date  of  Our  Special  Preparation  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind — Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Direc¬ 
tor  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Mass. 

Survey  of  Status,  Training,  Experience  and 
Salary  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind — Dr. 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Section  2 — Teachers  in  Residential  and  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Classes  for  the  Blind — S.  M. 
Whinery,  Principal,  Indiana  School  for  the 
Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Permanent  Chair¬ 
man. 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  1941-1945  Quad- 
rennium.  (See  group  meeting  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  July  10). 

Section  5 — Heads  of  Public  School  Sight- 
Saving  Classes,  Teachers  in  Public  School 
Sight-Saving  Classes,  and  Officers  and 
Agents  of  Organizations  Engaged  in  Wor\ 
for  Prevention  or  Conservation  of  Vision — 
Mrs.  Helen  B.  Jones,  Supervisor,  Sight- 
Saving  Classes,  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va.,  Permanent  Sec¬ 
retary,  presiding: 

General  Measures  Which  Should  Be  Utilized 
in  any  Prevention  of  Blindness  Program — 
Dr.  Hale  E.  Cullem,  Director,  Sight  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  Department  of  Public 
Health,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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The  Partially  Sighted  Child  in  State  Schools 
for  the  Blind — Joseph  E.  Healy,  Supt.,  Vir¬ 
ginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Staunton,  Va. 

Everyday  Problems  Confronting  Sight  Sav¬ 
ing  Teachers — Mrs.  Vina  Aherne,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped — Frank  V.  Powell,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  Madison,  Wis. 

Coping  with  Behavior  Personality  Problems 
among  the  Visually  Handicapped — Mabel 
Lovett,  Director,  Psychological  Clinic,  Ham- 
tramck,  Mich. 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  1941-1945  Quad- 
rennium. 

Section  4 — Librarians  and  Others  Engaged  in 
Libraries  for  the  Blind,  and  Departments 
for  the  Blind  in  Libraries  for  the  Seeing — 
Mrs.  Maude  G.  Nichols,  In  Charge,  Service 
for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Permanent  Chairman: 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  1941- 1945  Quad- 
rennium.  (See  group  meeting  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  July  10). 

Section  5 — Administrative  Heads  of  Publish¬ 
ing  Houses  and  Others  Engaged  in  Pub¬ 
lishing  for  the  Blind  by  any  Process — A.  C. 
Ellis,  Supt.,  American  Printing  Llouse  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Permanent 
Chairman: 

Informal  Discussion  of  Such  Topics  as: 

1.  Library  of  Congress  Braille  and  Talking 
Book  Specifications. 

2.  Do  We  Need  a  Braille  Uniform  Type 
Commission  in  the  United  States? 

3.  How  Shall  We  Meet  Increased  Pro¬ 
duction  Costs  of  Braille  and  Talking 
Books  ? 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  1941-1945  Quad- 
rennium. 

Section  6 — Non-Professional  Group — Dr.  Claire 
E.  Owens,  Exeter,  Nebr.,  Permanent  Chair¬ 
man: 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  1941-1945  Quad- 
rennium.  (See  group  meeting  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  July  10). 


Vocational  Division: 

Section  1 — Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  Nation¬ 
wide  or  State-wide  Wor\  for  the  Blind,  and 
Professional  Staff  Members  of  Such  Agen¬ 
cies  Not  Otherwise  Provided  for  in  Any 
Professional  Group — Maurice  I.  Tynan, 
Field  Agent,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  Division,  Service 
for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Perma¬ 
nent  Chairman: 

Report  from  Section  Representative  on  Board 
of  Directors — L.  L.  Watts,  Exec.  Secy.,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Sponsorship  of  Vending  Machines  as  a  Means 
of  Supplementing  Income  to  Agencies  for 
the  Blind — L.  A.  Robinson,  Asst,  to  the 
Supv.,  assigned  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

General  Discussion. 

Advantages  of  Integrating  Services  for  the 
Blind  with  Other  Social  Services — Ralph 
Spear,  American  Public  Welfare  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Discussion — Annie  Laurie  Baker,  Division  of 
Social  Welfare,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Disadvantages  of  Integrating  Services  for  the 
Blind  with  Other  Social  Services — George 
F.  Meyer,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Discussion — Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek,  Exec.  Secy., 
North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Section  3 — Placement  Agents  and  Field  Offi¬ 
cers  for  the  Blind — Frank  A.  Wrench,  Field 
Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Richmond,  Va.,  Permanent  Chair¬ 
man: 

First  Meeting — Industrial  Placements: 

Address  by  Chairman. 

Are  Industrial  Placements  Worth  While;  Our 
Experience  in  This  Field — L.  G.  William¬ 
son,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Industrial  Placements  from  the  Viewpoint  of 
Factory  Management — F.  A.  Elshoff,  Mgr., 
Ordnance  Division,  Crocker  Wheeler  Elec¬ 
tric  Manufacturing  Company. 

A  Blind  Man’s  Opportunity  in  Industry — 
R.  Teetor,  Chief  Engineer,  Perfect  Piston 
Ring  Company,  El  wood,  Ind.  (Mr.  Teetor 
holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  blind 
man  to  become  a  member  of  the  National 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.) 

Industrial  Placements  from  the  Viewpoint  of 
the  First  Placement  Agent  for  a  School 
for  the  Blind — O.  E.  Day,  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Pa. 

The  Proper  Approach  to  Industrial  Place¬ 
ments:  Reasons  for  Past  Failures — An  Inter¬ 
view  with  a  Factory  Manager  Who  Has 
Had  Blind  Employees  in  the  Past,  But 
Who  Has  Found  Them  a  Failure — Joseph 
F.  Clunk,  Supv.,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  Division,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  McCarthy,  Dir.,  Massachusetts  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 

Section  4 — Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind  and 
Social  Workers  Other  Than  Home  Teachers 
Doing  Wor\  for  the  Blind — Adaline  A. 
Ruenzi,  Service  Club  for  the  Blind,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Permanent  Chairman: 

Qualifications  and  Duties  of  a  Home  Teacher 
and  the  Value  of  Accurate  Case  Records — 
Mary  Hugo,  Home  Teacher,  Ohio  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  Ohio. 

How  and  When  the  Various  Embossed  Types 
Should  Be  Taught — Raymond  M.  Dickin¬ 
son,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Necessity  of  Teaching  Handicrafts  for 
Rehabilitation — Pearl  McGibbons.  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Memorial  to  Miss  Kate  Foley — Irene  M.  Jones, 
Home  Teacher,  Utah  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  Balance  of  the 
1 939' 1 943  Quadrennium. 


Section  5 — Lay  Group — Benjamin  Berinstein, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Permanent  Chairman: 

Election  of  Secretary  (only)  for  the  Balance 
of  the  1939-1943  Quadrennium. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards — Murray  B.  Allen,  Exec.  Secy.,  Utah 
Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  Chairman. 

The  Contributor  Asks  for  Information — Why 
We  Ask  The  Questions  We  Do  in  Compiling 
Data  on  Agencies — Mrs.  M.  H.  Harding, 
Assoc.  Secy.,  National  Information  Bureau, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  July  g,  ig^i 

9:00  a.  M.-i2:oo  m. — General  Session: 

Blind-Made  Products:  Their  Standardization 
and  Sale — C.  C.  Kleber,  Gen.  Mgr.,  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Paper  by  Jane  M.  Hoey,  Dir.,  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  Social  Security  Board,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

2:00-5:00  p.  m. — Sight-Seeing  Tour  (as  pro¬ 
vided  by  our  host). 

Presentation  of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award 
for  Meritorious  Service — to  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
Pres.,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Problems  for  Education  Created  by  the  World 
Situation — Dr.  Donald  DuShane,  Pres.,  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States;  Supt.  of  Schools,  Columbus,  Ind. 

Thursday,  July  10,  ig^i 

9:00  a.  M.-i2:oo  m. — General  Session: 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Developments  in  the 
United  States — A  Progress  Report — Mrs.  Elea¬ 
nor  Brown  Merrill,  Exec.  Dir.,  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Two  Years  of  the  Talking  Book  Education 
Project — Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Talking 


8:00  p.  m. — General  Session: 


6:00  p.  m. — Banquet: 
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Book  Education  Project,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Problems  in  Library  Service  for  the  Blind — 
V.  W.  Clapp,  Administrative  Asst,  to  the  Li¬ 
brarian,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  1939- 
1941  Biennium — Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.A.W.B. 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  1941 -1943  Biennium. 

2:00-5:00  p.  m. — Sectional  Meetings: 

Educational  Division: 

Section  2 — Teachers  in  Residential  and  Public 
School  Classes  for  the  Blind — S.  M.  Whin- 
ery,  Principal,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Permanent  Chairman: 

Mental  Measurements  of  the  Blind — Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  P.  Hayes,  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Section  4 — Librarians  and  Others  Engaged  in 
Libraries  for  the  Blind,  and  Departments 
for  the  Blind  in  Libraries  for  the  Seeing — 
Mrs.  Maude  G.  Nichols,  In  Charge,  Service 
for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Permanent  Chairman: 

Symposium  on  Matters  of  Serious  Interest  to 
Members  of  the  Group  (Subjects  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  to  be  announced  later). 

Section  6 — Non-Professional  Group — Dr.  Claire 
E.  Owens,  Exeter,  Nebr.;  Permanent  Chair¬ 
man: 

Community  Singing:  “God  Bless  America” — 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Schwartz,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

My  Hobby:  Birds  and  Their  Songs — La  Verne 
C.  Roberts,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Items  of  Interest  to  the  Blind: 

Miss  Ethel  Parker,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Miss  Josephine  Jueski,  East  Chicago,  Ill. 

Miss  Dorothy  Nees,  Geistown,  Pa. 

Pictures  under  My  Fingers — Martha  B.  Miller, 
Girard,  Ohio. 
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Salesmanship — Morgan  Trinkle,  New  Albany, 
Ind. 

Three  Unique  Collections,  with  Demonstra¬ 
tions — Mary  Mansfield. 

Competition — Forest  Chenoweth,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind. 

Community  Singing:  “America.” 

Concerning  Newsstands  in  Federal  Buildings 
— B.  L.  Frisbie,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kissinger,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Ind. 

Vocational  Division: 

Section  2 — Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  City¬ 
wide,  County  and  Local  Wor\  for  the 
Blind,  Heads  of  Workshops  and  Industrial 
Homes  for  the  Blind,  and  Members  of 
Technical  Staffs  of  Workshops  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Homes  for  the  Blind — R.  V.  Chandler, 
Supt.,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  Oakland,  Calif.;  Permanent  Chair¬ 
man:  (Program  to  be  announced  later.) 

Section  3 — Placement  Agents  and  Field  Offi¬ 
cers  for  the  Blind — Frank  A.  Wrench,  Field 
Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Richmond,  Va.;  Permanent  Chair¬ 
man: 

Second  Meeting — Vending  Stands  for  the 
Blind; 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind’s  Pro¬ 
gram — Individually  Owned  System — A.  E. 
Septinelli,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Washington  Society  for  the  Blind’s  Program 
— Central  Control — W.  L.  McDaniel,  Exec. 
Secy.,  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Arkansas’  Program  of  Stands — Central  Con¬ 
trol  System  Under  Department  of  Public 
Welfare — Roy  Kumpe,  Director  of  Re¬ 
habilitation,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Our  Idea  of  Best  Methods  for  Operating 
Vending  Stands  and  the  Proper  Way  to  Ob¬ 
tain  Stand  Concessions:  Reasons  for  Failure 
of  Stands — W.  J.  Strachan,  Field  Agent, 
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U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Division,  Service  for  the  Blind, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
Secretary  and  Asst.  Director,  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 
(Building  Custodian.) 

8: oo  p.  m. — General  Session: 

Report  of  the  Joint  Advisory  Committee  on  Re¬ 
search  of  the  A.A.I.B.  and  the  A.A.W.B. — 
J.  C.  Lysen,  Supt.,  Minnesota  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School,  Faribault,  Minn.;  Chair¬ 
man. 

Speech  by  Edith  Abbott,  Dean,  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Friday,  July  //,  794/ 

9:00  a.  M.-i2:oo  m. — Final  Business  Meeting: 

Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 


Blind — Robert  B.  Irwin,  Exec.  Dir.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  Joint  Legislative  Committee — L.  L. 
Watts,  A.A.W.B.  Chairman,  Richmond,  Va. 

Report  of  Auditing  Committee — Frank  A. 
Wrench,  Chairman,  Richmond,  Va. 

Report  of  Necrology  Committee — Mrs.  Ethel 
Towne  Holmes,  Chairman,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee — Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Chairman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  Business. 

Invitations  and  Selection  of  Next  Convention 
City. 

Installation  of  New  Officers  for  the  1941-1943 
Biennium. 

Adjournment. 


A.A.W.B.  COMMITTEES 


Executive  Committee 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  President  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Second  Vice-President 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  First  Vice-President  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General 

Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Treasurer 


Board  of  Directors 


Benjamin  Berinstein 

C.  L.  Broun 

R.  V.  Chandler 

Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville 

A.  C.  Ellis 


Robert  Lambert 
Miss  Ruth  McCoy 
Dr.  Claire  Owens 
Dr.  S.  C.  Swift 
L.  L.  Watts 


Standing  Committees 


AWARDS  COMMITTEE 

Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Chairman 
Stetson  K.  Ryan 
L.  L.  Watts 


PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  COMMITTEE 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin 
Dr.  Kathryn  Maxfield 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay 
Miss  Stella  Plants 
Miss  Edna  Stainton 
M.  I.  Tynan 
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LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 


{Acts  jointly  with  A.AJ.B.  Committee ) 


A.A.W.B.  Members 
L.  L.  Watts,  Chairman 
A.  C.  Ellis 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker 
Alfred  Allen 


A.A.I.B.  Members 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  Chairman 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell 
Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton 

B.  S.  Joice 
Dr.  C.  J.  Settles 
Robert  W.  Woolston 
Josef  G.  Cauffman 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  COMMITTEE 


{Acts  jointly  with  A.AJ.B.  Committee j 


A.A.W.B.  Members 

A.  G.  Cowgill 
Stetson  K.  Ryan 
George  F.  Meyer 


A.A.I.B.  Members 

W.  G.  Scarberry 
R.  E.  Long 

Miss  Elizabeth  Newman 


JOINT  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  RESEARCH 


A.A.W.B.  Members 

J.  C.  Lysen,  Chairman 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker 
Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek 
H.  R.  Latimer 


A.A.I.B.  Members 

W.  E.  Allen 
John  F.  Bledsoe 
A.  L.  Broun 
Joseph  F.  Clunk 
R.  W.  Woolston 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CARE,  TRAINING  &  AFTER-CARE  OF  U.  S.  BLINDED  SOLDIERS 


Alfred  Allen 
J.  Robert  Atkinson 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker 
J.  F.  Clunk 


Francis  B.  Ierardi 
Robert  B.  Irwin 
Peter  J.  Salmon 
M.  I.  Tynan 


Convention  Committees 


ARRANGEMENTS  COMMITTEE 

Robert  Lambert,  Chairman 

ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  S.  M.  Whinery  ,C  hair  man 

PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 
Robert  Lambert 
Howard  Patrem 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

A.  C.  Ellis,  Chairman 
L.  L.  Watts 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  ( ex-officio ) 
Alfred  Allen  {ex-officio) 


AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Frank  A.  Wrench,  Chairman 
A.  V.  Weir 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay 

NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Holmes,  Chairman 
Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville 

C.  L.  Broun 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman 
Murray  B.  Allen 
A.  C.  Ellis 
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MASSACHUSETTS  COUNCIL  OF 
ORGANIZATIONS  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

During  the  past  fifty  years  a  large  number  of 
organizations  for  the  blind  specializing  either 
on  special  activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind, 
or,  on  services  in  limited  territories,  have 
been  established.  Many  of  these  organizations 
have  worked  with  little  reference  to  what  is 
being  done  by  contemporary  associations 
operating  in  the  same  area.  A  few  years  ago 
the  organization  for  the  blind  or  Greater 
New  York  organized  what  is  known  as  the 
Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for 
the  Blind.  This  Council,  which  meets  fre¬ 
quently,  has  done  much  to  bring  about  a 
better  mutual  understanding  among  the  New 
York  City  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  what  is 
of  even  more  importance,  has  resulted  in  a 
degree  of  co-operation  unknown  in  the  past. 

Recently  another  Council  with  a  somewhat 
similar  purpose  has  been  organized  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  idea  of  such  an  organization 
was  definitely  broached  to  a  group  of  volun¬ 
teers  interested  in  work  for  the  blind  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
Watertown  in  May,  1940,  and  the  proposal 
met  with  such  prompt  and  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  on  the  part  of  those  present  that  a 
committee  was  organized  to  further  develop 
plans  for  a  Massachusetts  Council  of  Organi¬ 
zations  for  the  Blind.  The  members  of  this 
committee  were:  Attorney  Arthur  F.  Sulli¬ 
van,  Chairman;  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Secre¬ 
tary;  Mrs.  Chester  F.  Finberg,  Mrs.  Elmore 

I.  MacPhie,  Miss  Eleanor  H.  Lovett,  and  the 
Rev.  Fr.  John  J.  Connolly. 

This  committee  held  meetings  during  the 
summer  and  fall,  perfecting  plans  which 
were  presented  to  a  group  of  approximately 
fifty  men  and  women  on  the  evening  of 
November  18,  1940,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Men’s  City  Club  in  Boston.  After  discussing 
the  plans  presented  by  the  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the 


Massachusetts  Council  of  Organizations  for 
the  Blind  be  formed  with  the  following  ob¬ 
jects  in  view: 

1.  To  promote  better  understanding  and 
co-operation  among  all  organizations 
working  for  the  blind  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts; 

2.  To  foster  and  aid  all  approved  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness; 

3.  To  appoint  special  committees  for  the 
investigation  and  study  of  problems  and 
attempt  to  secure  better  conditions  for 
the  visually  handicapped; 

4.  To  study  proposed  city,  state  and  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation  relating  to  the  blind  and 
strive  to  secure  full  recognition  for  the 
needs  of  the  blind; 

5.  To  provide  for  regular  conferences 
among  the  representatives  of  the  various 
member  organizations. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Attor¬ 
ney  Arthur  F.  Sullivan  of  Boston,  President; 
Mrs.  T.  Edwin  Andrew  of  Lawrence,  Vice- 
President;  Miss  Rosanna  D.  Thorndike  of 
Boston,  Secretary-Treasurer;  and  an  execu¬ 
tive  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of 
the  following  officers:  Mrs.  Chester  F.  Fin¬ 
berg  of  Waban,  and  the  Rev.  Fr.  John  J. 
Connolly  of  Boston. 

Shortly  after  the  Council  began  to  function 
Miss  Rosanna  D.  Thorndike,  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  was  called  for  war  work  in  France, 
and  the  Council  was  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Miss  Eleanor  H.  Lovett  of 
Brookline,  to  fill  her  place. 

The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  various 
groups  throughout  the  state  in  the  Council 
has  been  made  most  evident  by  the  warm  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  groups  desiring  to  become 
affiliated  with  this  organization.  Up  to  March 
4,  1941,  twenty-seven  groups  had  already 
joined  as  members  of  the  Council,  and  three 
other  groups  were  taking  steps  to  become 
members. 
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The  officers  and  executive  committee  mem¬ 
bers  hope  to  realize  practically  a  100  per  cent 
membership  early  this  summer,  for  it  is 
firmly  believed  that  through  discussion  of 
mutual  problems  by  those  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  Commonwealth,  a  uni¬ 
fied  program  of  activities  can  be  formulated, 
and  the  dissipation  of  energy  and  effort 
through  duplication  and  overlapping  can  be 
averted. 

The  following  list  of  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  clearly  indicates  the  widespread  interest 
in  the  work  now  being  undertaken: 

American  National  Red  Cross,  Boston  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Chapter,  Braille  Transcribing 
Section. 

Arlington  Junior  Woman’s  Club  Blind 
Circle. 

Beacon  Hill  Friendly  Circle  of  Boston. 

Blind  Artisans  of  New  England. 

Boston  Committee  for  the  Blind. 

Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies. 

Brockton  Committee  for  the  Blind. 

Cambridge  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Camp  Allen,  Inc.  (Boston  Lions  Club). 

Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind. 

Co-Workers  for  the  Blind  of  Boston. 

Everett  Reading  Circle. 

Friendly  Circle  for  Blind  Handicapped  of 
Boston. 

Guiding  Light  of  Waltham  (Waltham 
Woman’s  Club) 

Howe  Memorial  Fund. 

Lawrence  Reading  Circle  for  the  Blind 
(Lawrence  Women’s  Club). 

Lowell  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Lynn  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 


National  Braille  Press. 

New  Bedford  Woman’s  Club  Committee 
for  the  Blind. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Reading  Circle  for  the  Blind  of  the  Quincy 
Women’s  Club. 

Social  Hour  for  the  Blind  of  Newton 
(Women’s  Club). 

Committees  are  already  in  process  of  or¬ 
ganization  to  deal  with  such  subjects  as:  (1) 
prevention  of  blindness;  (2)  employment  and 
industrial  problems;  (3)  social  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities;  (4)  braille  publications  and 
transcribing;  (5)  legislation;  (6)  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  publicity. 

Such  developments  as  the  Massachusetts 
Council  of  Organizations  for  the  Blind  are 
welcomed  most  heartily  not  only  by  the  blind 
beneficiaries  but  also  by  the  taxpayers  and 
philanthropic  contributors  who  support  these 
agencies. 

HELEN  KELLER  WITHDRAWAL 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from 
Miss  Helen  Keller : 

Arcan  Ridge 

Westport,  Conn. 

June  18,  1941 

“The  Outlook  for  the  Blind” 

Dear  Friends: 

After  careful  investigation  and  great  distress 
of  mind  I  find  it  necessary  for  many  urgent 
reasons  to  withdraw  my  name  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  League  for  the  Deaf-blind,  and  I  request  you 
kindly  to  publish  this  statement  in  The  Outlook 
for  the  Blind. 

This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  my  heart 
is  less  tender  towards  my  fellow-captives  of  the 
silent  dark.  I  shall  wait,  pray  and  strive  for  a 
sincere,  intelligent  movement  that  shall  set  at 
liberty  a  larger  number  who  are  entombed  in  the 
double  dungeon  of  the  body  and  the  soul. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Helen  Keller 


\ 
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Outlook 
for  the  Blind 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address ,  giving 
both  old  and  neve;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
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RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD 

AMENDMENT 

An  amendment  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  (H.R.  4755)  is  now  before  Congress, 
which  will,  if  enacted,  result  in  greatly  in¬ 
creased  activities  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  country. 

In  brief,  this  amendment  provides  for: 

1.  Federal  funds  for  equipment  for  vend¬ 
ing  stands  on  Federal  property,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  re-imbursement  of  agencies  or  in¬ 
dividuals  having  ownership  of  present  equip¬ 
ment  if  the  latter  is  to  be  replaced  under  this 
section  of  the  law. 

2.  Federal  funds  for  making  payments,  on 
a  dollar-for-dollar  matching  basis,  to  states 
which  have  programs  of  placement  services 
for  employable  blind  residents. 

The  Federal  funds  may  be  expended  for 
salaries  of  staff  personnel,  for  equipment, 
tools,  supplies,  and  tuition  for  blind  persons 
being  trained  for  employment,  for  stand 
equipment  in  other  than  Federal  buildings, 
and  for  other  necessary  items  of  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  the  development  of  other  place¬ 
ment  opportunities. 

3.  Appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  an  unpaid  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  five  members,  composed  of  citizens 
conversant  with  the  problems  of  employment 


of  the  blind.  This  Committee  is  to  consult 
with  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  on  matters  of  policy. 

4.  Broadening  of  the  variety  of  articles 
which  may  be  sold  at  vending  stands  on  Fed¬ 
eral  property. 

5.  Courses  for  the  training  of  placement 
agents  and  supervisors  of  vending  stands, 
such  training  to  be  given  at  the  request  of  the 
State  licensing  agency  administering  the  plan. 

H.R.  4755  was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Jennings  Randolph  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  H.R.  4349  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  earlier  in  the  session,  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  Agencies  for  the  blind,  both 
public  and  private,  had  raised  certain  ques¬ 
tions  about  some  of  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
4349  which  were  rather  loosely  drawn,  but 
all  agreed  that  they  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  general  purpose  of  the  bill — namely  the 
broadening  of  employment  opportunities  for 
the  blind  through  Federal  subvention  to  the 
states.  An  informal  conference  of  workers 
for  the  blind  was  held  in  New  York,  and  a 
few  days  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  hearing  on  the  bill,  another  confer¬ 
ence  took  place  in  Washington.  The  latter 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  as  well  as  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  state  and  local  agencies  for  the  blind. 
Differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  aired  with  candour 
but  in  the  greatest  amity,  and  various  amend¬ 
ments  to  H.R.  4349  were  suggested  and 
agreed  to  by  all  present. 

Thus  it  was  possible  for  the  workers  for 
the  blind  to  present  a  united  front  at  the 
hearing  held  on  May  14  before  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor. 
The  members  of  the  sub-committee  listened 
to  the  proposals  of  the  representatives  of 
agencies  for  the  blind  with  sympathetic  at¬ 
tention,  and,  following  the  hearing,  the 
amendments  suggested  by  these  representa¬ 
tives  were  embodied  in  a  new  bill,  H.R. 
4755,  which  was  introduced  in  the  House  the 
same  day  as  a  substitute  for  H.R.  4349. 
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News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


FIELD  WORK 

During  recent  months  members  of  the 
Foundation  staff  have  given  consultation 
service  at  the  request  of  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Florida,  and 
the  cities  of  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  in  Maine,  a 
state  in  which  the  Foundation  field  staff  have 
been  active  for  several  years,  the  legislature 
recently  enacted  a  law  to  provide  a  state- 
supported  program  of  services  for  the  blind 
under  the  State  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare. 

DRAMATICS  PROJECT 

Since  December  the  Foundation  has  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  furthering  of 
instruction  in  dramatic  arts  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  After  a  preliminary  experiment,  dur¬ 
ing  which  coaches  produced  plays  at  the 
Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota  schools,  and 
summer  courses  in  dramatic  arts  were  of¬ 
fered  at  Rest-Haven,  Monroe,  New  York, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  offered  a  grant 
which  made  possible  the  extension  of  this 
service.  Three  coaches  were  engaged  and 
given  instruction  in  the  adaptation  of  their 
knowledge  of  play  production  to  blind  ac¬ 
tors,  ending  with  the  presentation  of  a  play 
by  sightless  children  in  a  small  New  York 
theatre.  After  the  first  of  the  year  these  three 
coaches  went  “on  the  road,”  visiting  the 
schools  which  had  asked  to  co-operate  in  this 
project  and  spending  approximately  five 
weeks  at  each  one.  During  this  time  a  course 
was  given  to  the  teachers  who  were  interested 
in  carrying  on  this  work,  and  they  were 
guided  in  the  production  of  two  plays,  a 
one-act  play  by  the  younger  pupils  and  a  full- 
length  play  by  the  older  ones.  The  following 
schools  have  already  been  visited:  Iowa,  Wis¬ 


consin,  North  Dakato,  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Arizona,  Tennessee,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  two  schools  in  Louisiana.  One 
of  the  coaches  stopped  in  Pittsburgh  for  a 
few  days  where  a  play  was  already  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  The  plays  which  have 
already  been  used  are:  The  Happy  Man, 
Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings,  The  Weeshy  Man, 
Charm,  The  Musician  Box,  The  Apple  of 
Contentment,  The  Tate  Christopher  Bean, 
What  a  Life,  Snow-White  and  the  Dwarfs, 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  The  King  Who 
Could  Not  Laugh,  Cinderella,  Skidding, 
Broken  Dishes,  Not  So  Long  Ago,  The 
Knave  of  Hearts,  The  Sleeping  Beauty, 
Dulcy,  Ten  Minutes  By  the  Cloc\,  and  Little 
Women. 

The  parts  for  each  of  the  characters  in 
these  plays,  with  cues,  have  been  brailled, 
shellacked,  and  bound  in  separate  booklets 
and  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Foundation 
library.  Prompt-books  showing  any  changes 
in  the  text  and  giving  stage  and  lighting 
adaptations  have  been  prepared  and  may  be 
borrowed.  The  copyright  holders  have  kindly 
allowed  the  plays  mentioned  to  be  used  in 
this  project  on  a  reduced  royalty  basis,  and 
other  schools  wishing  to  use  them  should  get 
in  touch  with  the  Foundation. 

So  many  requests  have  been  received  for  a 
continuation  of  this  service  that  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  for  courses  to  be  given 
at  other  schools  for  the  blind  during  the 
coming  school  year. 

TEACHERS’  SALARY  STUDY 

Teachers  of  the  Blind:  Their  Status  and 
Salaries,  by  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Pfi.D.  has 
been  released  by  the  Foundation.  This^eoqi- 
prehensive  study  reports  on  the  personal 
status,  training,  teaching  experience,  and 
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salaries  of  teachers  in  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  and  compares 
the  composition  and  professional  standard 
of  our  group  of  teachers  with  that  of  teachers 
in  public  schools. 

FOUNDATION  MEDAL  AWARD 

The  Foundation  medal  awarded  annually 
for  Outstanding  Service  to  the  Blind  goes  this 
year  to  Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  for  thirty  years 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind.  A  tribute  to  Mrs.  Palmer  ap¬ 
pears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Outloo\. 

COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  announces 
the  publication  of  a  Manual  for  Use  with  the 
Classification  of  Causes  of  Blindness.  This 
brochure  contains  explanations,  instructions, 
and  an  index  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
work  of  classifying  data  on  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Copies  may  be  had  on  request  from  the 
Secretary,  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind,  15  west  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HELEN  KELLER  TOUR 

Miss  Helen  Keller  has  recently  completed 
a  tour  which  began  February  28  and  cov¬ 
ered  fourteen  public  meetings  sponsored  by 
civic  groups  in  various  cities  in  five  states; 
and  legislative  work  in  four  states,  addressing 
approximately  one  hundred  thousand  per¬ 
sons. 

Miss  Keller  appeared  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Lions  Clubs  in  Fort  Wayne  and 
Gary,  Indiana;  Wichita,  Kansas;  Albuquer¬ 
que  and  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  Amarillo, 
Wichita  Falls,  Victoria,  and  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  Plain  view, 
Texas;  the  City  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  in  Houston,  Texas;  the  Centenary 


M.  E.  Church  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  the 
Utah  State  Commission,  Relief  Society  of  the 
Latter  Day  Saints,  Lions  Club,  and  Junior 
League  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and  the 
Topeka  Association  of  Blind  for  Service  in 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Joint  Sessions  of  the  Legislature  in  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas  were  addressed  by 
Miss  Keller  for  an  increased  appropriation 
in  each  state  to  expand  their  state  program 
of  services  for  the  blind. 

New  Mexico  and  Texas  have  passed  their 
appropriation  bills,  while  Utah  and  Florida 
Legislatures  are  still  in  session. 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  membership  meeting  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  Foundation  offices  on  June  12. 

FOUNDATION  PUBLICATION 

Such  success  attended  the  publication  of  the 
Foundation’s  book,  What  of  the  Blind?,  that 
a  second  volume  bearing  the  same  title,  and 
further  developing  the  same  field  is  now  in 
process  of  publication. 

Among  the  contributors  to  What  of  the 
Blind?,  Vol.  II  are  Jane  Hoey,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Security 
Board;  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director,  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Foundation;  Dr.  Richard  S.  French, 
Superintendent,  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  collaboration  with  his  staff  member, 
David  H.  Morgan;  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Social 
Research  Secretary  for  the  Foundation;  and 
Charles  Magee  Adams,  well-known  blind 
writer. 

Orders  are  now  being  taken  for  this  book, 
which  will  soon  be  available.  The  price  is 
$2.00,  postpaid,  and  orders  should  be  addressed 
to  Helga  Lende,  Librarian,  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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FRANK  M.  LONGANECKER 

It  is  no  sacrilege  for  me  to  write  that  of 
the  men  I’ve  known,  “Next  to  the  Great 
Teacher  no  man  had  a  better  right  to  say 
"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me  .  .  than  Frank  M.  Longanecker.” 

The  children  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind  literally  adored  their  big,  genial 
superintendent.  When  he  went  to  the  Pri¬ 
mary  Building  after  “supper”  to  say  good 
night  to  the  little  folks,  they  swarmed  around 
him.  Those  on  the  outside  of  the  circle 
reached  their  hands  towards  Mr.  Longan¬ 
ecker  as  if  to  say  “Let  us  just  touch  you,  be¬ 
fore  we  say  our  prayers  and  go  to  bed.” 

The  Janesville  Gazette  in  summing  up  Mr. 
Longanecker’s  personal  influence,  stated  edi¬ 
torially  in  its  issue  of  April  9 : 

A  rare  faculty  for  making  and  holding 
friends,  coupled  with  devotion  to  his  fellow 
man,  in  private  life  and  in  professional  and 
public  activities,  characterized  Frank  M. 
Longanecker.  In  his  eight  years’  residence  at 
Janesville,  as  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Longanecker  made 
the  school  a  pulsating  integrant  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  reflecting  his  own  warmth  of  per¬ 
sonality. 

Mr.  Longanecker  was  outstanding  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Firmness  and  determination  rang 
along  with  his  congenial  disposition,  as  those 
who  helped  build  his  school  into  an  alert, 
spick  and  span  institution  will  testify.  The 
buildings  were  always  clean  and  orderly,  and 
the  farm  neat  and  well  managed;  discipline 
never  lagged,  although  it  lacked  any  note  of 
harshness.  His  efforts  weighed  heavily  in  di¬ 
vorcing  the  School  for  the  Blind  from  the 
State  Board  of  Control,  and  placing  it  under 
the  Department  of  Education.  He  also  fos¬ 
tered  many  other  improvements  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind. 

Throughout  life  Mr.  Longanecker  was  a 
champion  of  good  cheer.  His  favorite  poem 
epitomizes  his  philosophy,  and  he  had  it 
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printed  in  pamphlet  form  to  give  to  his 

friends.  It  was  Henry  Van  Dyke’s  “Life.” 

Mr.  Longanecker  died  Sunday  evening, 
April  6,  1941,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He 
made  an  outstanding  record  as  an  adminis¬ 
trator  while  serving  as  superintendent  of  the 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  public  schools  from  1918 
to  1933.  During  the  last-named  year  he  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind. 

J.  C.  Lysen 

ANNA  GARDNER  FISH 

Anna  Gardner  Fish,  for  forty-four  years 
associated  with  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  passed  away 
at  the  Cambridge  Hospital  on  April  30,  1941. 

Miss  Fish  went  to  Perkins  Institution  in 
1897,  as  secretary  to  Michael  Anagos,  then 
Director.  When  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  be¬ 
came  Director,  Miss  Fish  continued  as  his 
secretary  and  carried  on  in  that  office  until 
Dr.  Allen’s  retirement  in  1930.  In  that  year 
she  became  Registrar  of  the  Institution  and 
had  been  in  charge  of  all  the  official  records 
until  a  few  days  before  her  death,  which 
came  unexpectedly  from  a  heart  attack. 

Miss  Fish’s  long  association  with  Perkins 
Institution  made  her  an  outstanding  person 
in  this  special  field  of  education.  While  she 
showed  great  interest  in  the  pupils  and  in  the 
problems  pertaining  to  blindness,  her  chief 
devotion  was  to  Perkins  and  she  had  become 
an  authority  upon  its  history  and  its  special 
endeavors.  Readers  of  The  Lantern  will  re¬ 
call  her  series  of  special  articles,  usually  bi¬ 
ographies  of  persons,  who  had  been  builders 
of  Perkins.  Outstanding  in  this  field  was  her 
biography  of  Michael  Anagnos,  published  in 
1937,  in  connection  with  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Michael  Anagnos  and  the  semi¬ 
centennial  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
which  he  founded.  Miss  Fish  also  wrote  and 
published  the  booklet,  Perkins  Institution 
and  Its  Deaf-Blind  Pupils,  which  relates  the 
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achievements  of  Perkins  Institution  in  this 
special  field  during  the  past  century.  Attend¬ 
ants  at  the  Convention  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  will  miss 
the  well-phrased,  concise,  but  comprehensive 
obituaries  of  those  associated  with  Perkins 
Institution,  which  were  penned  by  Miss  Fish 
and  appeared  in  the  report  of  the  Necrology 
Committee. 

Next  to  Perkins  Institution  Miss  Fish’s 
greatest  interest  was  centered  in  Nantucket, 
where  her  forebears  had  lived  for  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Each  summer  Miss  Fish  returned 
to  her  home  on  the  island  and  last  winter, 
for  the  first  time,  spent  three  months  there. 
She  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Nantucket  and  at  one  time  was 
president  of  the  organization.  The  Nan¬ 
tucket  newspaper  stated  : 

She  was  actually  the  originator  of  the  Nan¬ 
tucket  Scrapboo\,  which  resulted  from  her 
custom  (at  each  annual  gathering  of  the  as¬ 
sociation)  of  reaching  into  her  “scrapbasket” 
and  bringing  forth  some  of  her  gems  of 
thought  and  memory  connected  with  the  is¬ 
land  and  the  islanders  of  other  days.  This  was 
a  delightful  and  enjoyable  feature  of  the 
“Nantucket  Reunion”  for  a  number  of  years 
in  succession  and  the  book  published  by 
others  in  recent  years  really  had  its  origin 
with  Anna  Gardner  Fish. 

It  seemed  appropriate  to  have  Miss  Fish’s 
funeral  at  Perkins  Institution  where  her  real 
life  interest  rested.  Her  body  was  brought  to 
the  school  early  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
May  2,  and  placed  under  the  great  tower. 
All  through  the  day,  boys  from  the  cottage 
in  which  she  had  lived  ever  since  the  school 
moved  to  Watertown  stood  guard  by  the 
body.  At  the  chapel  exercises  in  the  morning 
the  Director  spoke  on  the  life  of  Miss  Fish 
and  her  devotion  to  the  school.  Funeral  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  in  the  chapel  and  were  attended 
by  many  of  Miss  Fish’s  friends.  Interment  was 
at  Nantucket  on  the  following  day.  The  serv¬ 
ices  at  the  school  and  also  at  the  interment 
were  conducted  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell. 


REV.  JOSEPH  M.  STADELMAN,  S.J. 

On  April  26,  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Stadel- 
man,  S.J.,  Founder  and  Director  of  the 
Xavier  Free  Publication  for  the  Blind,  passed 
to  his  reward,  after  spending  two  score  years 
of  his  life  in  the  work  for  the  sightless. 

Born  in  Guebwiller,  Alsace,  on  June  4, 
1858,  Father  Stadelman  came  to  the  United 
States  as  a  boy.  He  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1877  and  was  ordained  at  Wood- 
stock,  Maryland,  in  1889. 

Through  the  pleading  of  a  blind  lady,  Miss 
Margaret  Coffey,  Father  Stadelman  began 
his  work  of  publishing  Catholic  literature 
for  the  sightless  in  1900.  Miss  Coffey  proved 
the  sincerity  of  her  pleading  by  contributing 
all  of  her  modest  savings  to  promote  the 
work.  From  the  beginning  the  organization 
has  depended  upon  the  charitable  donations 
of  those  interested  in  the  cause. 

Up  to  the  time  when  Revised  Braille  was 
adopted  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind, 
the  Society  had  published  at  a  cost  of  up 
wards  of  $70,000,  some  seven  hundred  books, 
and  a  monthly  magazine,  The  Catholic 
Transcript,  in  the  New  York  Point  system. 
In  American  Braille  there  were  published 
some  six  hundred  books  in  many  branches 
and  the  monthly  magazine,  The  Catholic 
Review. 

When  Revised  Braille  was  adopted,  the 
Society  published  several  hundred  titles  in 
this  system,  totalling  more  than  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  copies.  These  books,  including  works  of 
biography,  fiction,  history,  music,  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  religion,  were  placed  on  the 
shelves  of  state  and  institution  libraries 
throughout  the  United  States.  They  are  also 
for  loan  from  our  own  Free  Circulating  Li¬ 
brary  to  the  blind  of  every  race,  color,  and 
creed. 

Through  the  generosity  of  its  volunteer 
transcribers,  members  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae  and  the 
Kenwood  Alumnae  Braille  Association,  the 
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Xavier  Society  has  added  to  its  circulating 
department  upwards  of  five  thousand  vol¬ 
umes  in  braille. 

A  beginning  was  also  made  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  books  in  Moon  type  through  a  stereo¬ 
typing  machine  devised  by  Father  Stadelman. 

In  the  field  of  Talking  Books,  the  Society 
was  able  to  have  parts  of  Scripture  recorded. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  Kenwood 
Alumnae  Braille  Association  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  and 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  recorded.  The 
Brooklyn  Circle  of  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  Alumnae  provided  funds  for 
the  recording  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke. 

For  several  years  the  venerable  Founder 
and  Director  of  this  apostolate  labored  under 
very  great  difficulties  and  discouragements. 
Advancing  years  rendered  his  self-sacrificing 
labors  more  difficult  to  sustain.  Though  an 
octogenarian  he  still  zealously  labored  when 
the  effort  was  very  trying.  Personal  sufferings 
added  to  his  difficulties.  Crippled  and  unable 
to  walk  since  1935,  the  venerable  worker 
zealously  tried  to  carry  on  the  apostolate  from 
his  room,  until  illness  forced  him  to  bed  two 
weeks  before  he  passed  away.  A  noble  life  de¬ 
voted  to  the  loving  care  of  the  sightless — 
“Whatsoever  you  do  unto  the  least  of  these, 
vou  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

William  S.  Dolan,  S.J. 


LIONS  CLUB  HONORS  WORKER 

Miss  Mary  Eunice  French  w^as  honored  for 
her  thirty-seven  years  of  work  among  sight¬ 
less  people  throughout  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  by  the  Providence  Lions  Club  on 
April  2.  A  special  award  for  meritorious 
service  to  the  community  was  presented  to  her 
at  the  Lions  Club  luncheon  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel,  with  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  of 
Perkins  Institute,  and  Arthur  Sullivan,  well- 
known  Boston  lawyer,  among  those  paying 
tribute  to  the  guest  of  honor. 
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ROBERT  D.  MORROW 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Morrow,  who  has  been  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  the  Arizona  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  since  July,  1932,  has 
resigned  that  position  in  order  to  accept  the 
superintendency  of  the  Tucson  public  schools. 
Mr.  Morrow  spent  his  earlier  years  in  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Iowa  and  later  attended  West¬ 
minster  College  at  Fulton,  Missouri,  and 
George  Washington  University  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  where  he  received  his  A.B.  degree. 
He  then  took  the  Normal  Course  at  Gallau- 
det  College,  and  was  awarded  an  A.M.  de¬ 
gree.  After  teaching  for  a  year  and  a  half  at 
George  Washington  University,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
row  went  to  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Deaf  as  a  teacher  and  field  agent  and  from 
there  to  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf,  where 
he  remained  for  four  years,  serving  as  super¬ 
vising  teacher  during  two  of  these.  Many  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  at  the  Arizona 
School  during  Mr.  Morrow’s  administration 
and  he  is  turning  over  an  excellent  school  to 
his  successor,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Tillinghast. 

P.  C.  P. 


LESLIE  DANA  GOLD  MEDAL 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded 
annually  for  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation 
of  vision,  will  be  presented  this  year  to  Dr. 
Arnold  H.  Knapp,  of  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Knapp  is  editor-in-chief  of  the  Archives  of 
Ophthalmology,  published  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  He  is  professor  emiritus 
of  ophthalmology  in  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  executive  surgeon  of 
the  Herman  Knapp  Memorial  Eye  Hospital 
in  New  York. 
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MISSOURI  SUPERINTENDENT 

R.  Wilson  Brown  has  been  named  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind. 

After  attending  the  public  school  of  Lin¬ 
coln  County,  Missouri,  and  graduating  from 
the  Mexico,  Missouri,  High  School,  Mr. 
Brown  attended  Missouri  Valley  College 
from  which  he  graduated  with  a  B.A.  degree. 
He  received  a  Bachelor  of  Journalism  degree 
from  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  later  a 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  from  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Brown  worked  on  the  staff  of  several 
Missouri  newspapers  following  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Missouri.  In  1933 
he  became  associate  editor  with  the  Dell 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  1935  became  eastern  editor  of  Radio  Guide. 

In  1938  Mr.  Brown  was  appointed  instruc¬ 
tor  in  journalism  and  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind.  He  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  Alumni  Fund,  an  organization  created 
to  give  financial  aid  to  the  blind  of  New 
York,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  man¬ 
agers  of  the  National  Association  of  Blind 
Masseurs. 

Mr.  Brown  succeeds  Mrs.  Emma  L.  Green, 
who  has  been  acting  superintendent  of  the 
Missouri  School  since  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  in  January. 

XAVIER  PUBLISHING  HEAD 

The  Reverend  William  S.  Dolan,  S.J.,  has 
been  designated  as  the  successor  to  Father 
Stadelman  as  head  of  the  Xavier  Free  Pub¬ 
lication  Society.  He  has  been  associated  in 
the  work  literally  since  boyhood.  Before  his 
entrance  into  the  Jesuit  Order,  he  assisted 
Father  Stadelman  when  the  latter  had  offices 


on  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  For  the 
past  several  years,  Father  Dolan  had  been  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred 
Heart ,  as  well  as  assistant  to  Father  Stadel¬ 
man. 

NEW  UTAH  LEADER 

G.  Oscar  Russell,  Ph.D.,  has  been  recently 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Born  in  Conejos,  Colorado,  Dr.  Russell  at¬ 
tended  schools  and  universities  in  Europe 
from  1910  to  1913  and  from  1923  to  1925.  He 
graduated  from  Brigham  Young  University,, 
and  received  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Russell  has  been  assistant  in  phonetics 
at  Columbia  University,  associate  professor 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  and  a  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  at  summer  schools  in  many  other  insti¬ 
tutions.  He  has  been  professor  of  phonetics 
and  director  of  the  speech  clinic  and  pho¬ 
netics  laboratories  at  Ohio  State  University 
since  1925. 

From  1917  to  1918  Dr.  Russell  served  in  the 
Aviation  Section  of  the  United  States  Army; 
in  1918  he  became  assistant  military  attache 
to  the  Brazil  legation;  and  he  was  with  the 
Military  Intelligence  Division  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  from  1918 
to  1919. 

Dr.  Russell  has  written  several  books  on 
phonetics  and  has  had  numerous  articles 
published  in  professional  magazines. 

REHABILITATION  COUNSELOR 

Mr.  Hedwin  Anderson  has  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Minnesota  State  Bureau  of 
the  Blind  and  will  work  between  the  Bureau 
and  the  State  Division  of  Rehabilitation  as 
the  vocational  counselor  for  people  with  a 
visual  handicap.  Mr.  Anderson  comes  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Testing  Bureau. 
He  was  formerly  employed  in  the  Personnel 
Department  of  the  Dayton  Company,  and 
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for  five  years  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Employment  Service. 

The  Division  of  Rehabilitation  has  given 
counselor  service  and  provided  training  for 
people  with  a  visual  handicap  for  many 
years.  However,  since  the  placement  of  these 
people  requires  considerable  time  and  par¬ 
ticular  skill,  the  counselors  who  have  had 
large  case  loads  have  not  been  able  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  people  with  visual  defects.  This 
plan  has  been  worked  out  whereby  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Blind  and  the  State  Division  of 
Rehabilitation  might  have  the  services  of  one 
person  who  could  devote  full  time  to  this 
work. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  MICHIGAN 

BLIND 

The  Michigan  State  Employment  Service, 
Division  for  the  Physically  Handicapped  in¬ 
stituted  a  drive  for  registration  of  blind  and 
partially  blind  persons  capable  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  competitive  industry.  The  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  explained  that  in  view  of  the 
impending  labor  shortage  in  Michigan  it  was 
reasonable  to  assume  that  employers  would 
be  willing  to  accept  “impaired  risks,”  that  is, 
persons  who  have  some  physical  handicap. 

The  Michigan  State  Social  Security  Com¬ 
mission  co-operated  with  the  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  in  bringing  this  new  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  attention  of  County  Welfare  De¬ 
partments  throughout  the  state  so  that  they 
might  pass  the  word  along  to  physically  em¬ 
ployable  blind  persons. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind  is  willing  to  enroll  a  limited  number 
of  additional  students  desiring  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  free  home  study  courses  of¬ 
fered  by  the  School.  These  courses  include  a 
variety  of  subjects  such  as  poultry  husbandry, 
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Scripture  courses,  braille  shorthand,  book¬ 
keeping,  courses  in  French,  Spanish,  Latin, 
and  German,  home  economics,  history,  Eng¬ 
lish,  mathematics,  and  physical  sciences.  A 
braille  catalog  containing  a  complete  list  of 
courses  and  an  application  blank  will  be 
furnished  free  upon  request. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Alfred 
Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Hadley  Corres¬ 
pondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

CONSERVATION  OF  VISION 
INSTITUTE 

An  institute  on  conservation  of  vision  was 
held  in  Utica,  New  York,  on  May  i  and  2. 
It  was  arranged  by  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  through  its  pre¬ 
vention  service,  and  in  co-operation  with  the 
Central  Association  for  the  Blind.  The  insti¬ 
tute  was  planned  to  bring  before  the  educa¬ 
tional,  health,  social,  and  welfare  groups  of 
the  community,  the  means  of  preserving  vi¬ 
sion  and  a  better  understanding  of  how  the 
various  agencies  function  in  this  program. 

The  Institute  was  opened  with  a  greeting 
from  the  Mayor  of  Utica.  There  were  four 
sessions,  the  first  devoted  to  the  ophthalmo- 
logical  and  public  health  aspects.  This  was 
followed  by  a  dinner  meeting  at  which  the 
history  of  the  sight  conservation  movement 
was  presented,  and  the  “Responsibility  of  the 
State  to  Prevent  Blindness”  was  discussed  by 
David  C.  Adie,  Commissioner  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  of  New  York  State. 

There  were  two  sessions  the  following  day. 
The  related  services  in  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  were  discussed  by  members  of  the  State 
Education  Department,  State  Employment 
Service,  and  the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
The  institute  closed  with  a  luncheon  session, 
at  which  time  a  moving  picture  was  pre¬ 
sented,  and  a  paper  on  “Health  Measures  in 
Industry”  by  a  representative  of  an  industrial 
corporation  was  also  given. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


Because  of  the  interest  evident  on  the  part 
of  home  teachers  in  the  subject  of  the  co¬ 
operation  of  volunteers  in  their  work,  this 
department  is  this  month  devoted  exclusively 
to  reports  received  from  various  agencies 
showing  how  volunteers  work  as  groups  or 
as  individuals  to  assist  home  teachers  in  their 
programs. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Executive  Secretary,  Con¬ 
necticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Hartford,  writes: 

Connecticut’s  five  home  teachers  are  glad  to 
testify  to  the  service  rendered  by  volunteer  or¬ 
ganizations.  Fortunately,  in  this  state,  this  type 
of  service  has  been  made  available  in  such  a 
way  that  the  necessary  guidance  and  direction 
have  been  given  personally  by  the  home  teachers, 
and  the  co-operating  organizations  have  been 
careful  to  work  in  a  manner  that  has  resulted  in 
progress  for  the  home  teaching  cause  and  with 
profit  to  the  individual. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Chapter  of  the  King’s 
Daughters  of  Hartford  has  assisted  the  work 
of  the  home  teacher  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
This  Chapter  has  arranged  picnics  and  enter¬ 
tainments  for  the  blind  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  home  teacher.  Members  of  the  Chapter 
have  sewed  rags  for  pupils  who  have  woven 
rugs.  Sewing  has  been  undertaken  for  blind 
people,  and  members  have  acted  as  guides  for 
the  blind.  The  service  rendered  has  been  of  a 
most  helpful  character.  The  Junior  League  of 
Bridgeport  has  assisted  the  home  teacher  for 
nearly  a  dozen  years  in  furnishing  transporta¬ 
tion  once  each  week  for  blind  persons  attending 
the  home  teaching  class.  This  service  has  been 
of  the  finest  type  and  has  been  marked  by  de¬ 
pendableness,  consideration  and  understanding. 
Two  chapters  of  the  recently  established  Cath¬ 
olic  Guild  have  manifested  interest  in  pupils  of 
the  home  teachers.  An  entertainment  has  been 
given  by  the  Guild  in  Hartford  and  a  Christmas 
dinner  for  the  blind  in  Waterbury.  The  Bridge¬ 
port  and  Greenwich  Chapters  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  have  given  service  in  putting  pam¬ 
phlets  and  stories  into  braille  for  the  use  of  the 
home  teachers.  The  chapter  of  the  American 


Red  Cross  in  New  London  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  in  encouraging  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  sighted  persons  who  do  not  know  the 
braille  and  blind  persons  who  cannot  use  the 
typewriter.  Letters  in  longhand  sent  to  this 
chapter  have  been  transcribed  into  braille  and 
braille  letters  have  been  put  into  typewritten 
form.  Various  organizations  in  and  about 
Bridgeport,  such  at  the  Gray  Ladies,  the  Council 
of  Catholic  Women,  the  American  Legion  Aux¬ 
iliary  and  the  Mothers’  Club,  have  assisted  year 
after  year  at  the  annual  Christmas  sale  of  a 
week’s  duration  held  there  by  the  home  teacher 
in  that  district.  In  New  Haven  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Women’s  Club,  the  New  Haven 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Church 
Union  and  the  Council  of  Catholic  Women  have 
rendered  a  similar  service. 

In  New  London  the  Lions  Club  has  ren¬ 
dered  rather  unusual  service  in  various  ways 
over  a  period  of  more  than  a  dozen  years.  Each 
holiday  season  this  club  gives  a  Christmas  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Mohican  Hotel  for  all  the  pupils  of 
the  home  teacher.  The  high  school  Glee  Club 
sings  and  entertainers  are  secured.  For  several 
years  past  this  Christmas  dinner  program  has 
been  broadcast  over  Station  WNLC.  This  club 
has  also  been  helpful  in  tranporting  pupils  of 
the  home  teacher  and  in  taking  pupils  to  the 
annual  picnic.  The  Lions  Club  in  Bristol  re¬ 
cently  offered,  through  one  of  its  members,  to 
furnish  scissors  for  any  or  all  of  the  more  than 
five  hundred  home  pupils  in  the  state  who  wished 
them.  Either  scissors  or  shears  were  offered  in 
varying  sizes.  The  New  Britain  Lions  Club  has 
helped  with  transportation  and  has  given  dinner 
parties  for  the  blind  pupils.  The  Stamford 
Lions  Club  has  been  most  helpful  in  furnishing 
transportation  and  in  sponsoring  constructive 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  home  teaching  group 
there.  Not  a  few  Lions  clubs  throughout  the 
state  have  presented  white  canes  to  the  pupils 
of  the  teachers. 

The  Dorcas  Society  of  the  Central  Baptist 
Church  of  Hartford,  over  a  period  of  years,  has 
given  a  memorial  dinner  at  a  date  near  Mother’s 
Day  at  which  many  blind  have  been  entertained. 

The  managers  of  theaters  throughout  the 
state  have  been  most  considerate  in  issuing  free 
passes  for  blind  pupils  and  their  guides. 
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Active  co-operation  of  groups  and  individ¬ 
uals  with  the  work  she  is  doing,  is  reported  by 
Catharine  J.  Morrison,  Los  Angeles,  who  is 
a  home  teacher  in  Southern  California  for 
the  California  State  Library. 

The  Braille  Committee  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  is  a  staunch 
friend  of  our  service  and  willingly  puts  into 
braille  the  books  needed  by  our  pupils.  Perhaps 
the  most  useful  of  these  have  been  the  books  on 
“Instructions  for  Naturalization.”  Other  hand- 
copied  books  are  generously  supplied  by  this  and 
other  Red  Cross  Chapters  and  I  have  found  that 
such  books  are  tremendous  helps  in  learning 
braille.  Our  Library  service  is  also  promoted 
through  the  many  organizations  and  social 
gatherings  which  bring  blind  people  together.  In 
addition  to  the  four  braille  clubs  in  Los  Angeles, 
Pasadena,  San  Diego,  and  Long  Beach  giving 
active  service,  there  is  also  the  Cheery  Chase 
Club,  a  reading  club.  Volunteers  serve  the  latter 
in  providing  transportation,  reading  service  for 
meetings,  and  talent  for  entertainment.  Volun¬ 
teers  also  give  much  service  in  connection  with 
the  annual  picnics  sponsored  each  summer  by 
the  braille  clubs.  Outstanding  among  the  in¬ 
dividuals  giving  volunteer  service  are  Mrs. 
Charles  Kelly  of  Pasadena  and  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Basler  of  Los  Angeles.  In  addition  to  giving  a 
great  deal  of  personal  service  and  co-operating 
with  our  home-teaching  program  in  every  way, 
Mrs.  Kelly  serves  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Southern  California  Association  for  the  Blind 
which  provides  many  constructive  services.  As  a 
volunteer  reader,  Mrs.  Basler  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Braille  Radio  Log  which  the  Lions 
Club  of  Hollywood  finances  and  she  also  assists 
at  the  Current  Events  Club  for  blind  men. 

Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt,  who  is  a  home  teacher  in 
Northern  California  for  the  California  State 
Library,  works  closely  with  various  Red 
Cross  Chapters,  the  Delta  Gammas,  Lions 
Clubs  and  other  groups.  Mrs.  Bindt  reports: 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  Berkeley  Red  Cross 
Chapter  has  been  providing  a  service  which  has 
been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  blind.  This 
Chapter  has  been  transcribing  into  braille  per¬ 
sonal  letters  sent  by  relatives  or  friends  living  at 
a  distance.  The  letters  are  mailed  directly  to  the 
Red  Cross  which  forwards  them  after  they  have 
been  put  into  braille.  The  San  Jose  Chapter,  in 


co-operation  with  the  Lions  Club,  has  opened  a 
clubroom  to  serve  the  blind  wishing  to  use  it 
for  club  meetings  or  personal  parties.  Games 
and  raised-type  literature  have  been  supplied 
for  the  clubroom  which  is  open  every  week  day. 
In  Berkeley,  the  Lions  Club  is  continuing  to 
conduct  its  weekly  radio  programs  (reported  in 
the  “Volunteer  Service”  column  of  the  Febru¬ 
ary  Outloo\) ,  however,  they  have  recently 
started  giving  occasional  short  plays  in  which  a 
number  of  the  actors  are  visually  handicapped. 
This  is  providing  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  blind  to  gain  poise  and  self-expression,  and 
all  those  who  are  interested  have  been  invited  to 
try  out  for  parts.  On  April  19  the  blind  of  Oak¬ 
land  gave  an  open-house  celebration  honoring 
the  Delta  Gammas  at  the  Delta  Gamma  Recrea¬ 
tion  Center  to  complete  a  year  of  most  helpful 
activities.  I  feel  that  the  contacts  made  through 
the  Center’s  classes  in  cooking,  bridge,  hand¬ 
craft,  and  braille,  are  most  valuable — especially 
to  those  blind  persons  who  are  timid  about  at¬ 
tempting  new  activities,  or  those  whose  families, 
in  a  desire  to  be  helpful,  have  relegated  them 
to  an  armchair  existence. 

“Braille  transcribing  and  sponsoring  enter¬ 
tainments  and  various  programs  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  local  organizations  of  the  blind  are  done 
by  Red  Cross  Chapters,  Junior  Leagues,  and 
Federated  Clubs  in  co-operation  with  our 
home  teachers,”  writes  Miss  Goldie  Lutes, 
Assistant  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Indiana 
Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
Lions  Clubs  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  Concord,  is  indicated  by  James 
T.  Riddervold,  Supervisor,  Division  of  Blind 
Services,  New  Hampshire  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Concord,  who  writes: 

We  have,  for  the  past  ten  or  eleven  years,  had 
a  very  splendid  working  relationship  with  the 
New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind 
which  supplements  the  work  being  done  by  this 
department,  and  also  renders  valuable  volun¬ 
teer  services  in  such  phases  as  sight  conserva¬ 
tion,  providing  needed  materials  and  equipment 
to  needy  blind,  making  financial  loans,  and 
many  other  services  to  the  blind.  We  have  also 
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been  able  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  Lions’ 
Club  in  this  state  insofar  as  providing  radios  and 
typewriters,  and  in  some  cases,  taking  a  personal 
interest  in  seeing  that  local  blind  people  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  monthly  or  quarterly  entertainment. 
This  latter  service  is  also  rendered  by  a  group 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Concord.  On  vari¬ 
ous  holidays  such  as  Christmas,  Easter,  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  and  such,  this  group  provides  enter¬ 
tainment,  a  party,  and  little  favors  or  gifts.  We 
have  also  been  able  to  enlist  the  interest  of  many 
individuals  in  giving  such  services  as  helping 
them  with  work  provided  by  the  home  teacher. 

Mrs.  Betty  York,  Chairman,  Services  to  the 
Blind  Committee  of  the  Tacoma  Junior 
Women’s  Club  has  prepared  the  following 
report  on  her  committee’s  co-operation  with 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Washington  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Security,  Olympia: 

In  1939,  our  State  Department  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  Division  for  the  Blind,  advised  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Club  that  the  need  for  a  friendly 
visiting  program  had  arisen,  and  responsibility 
for  the  functioning  of  this  program  would  be 
centered  in  the  State  Junior  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs.  The  State  Social  Security  laws 
provided  for  financial  assistance  to  needy  blind 
persons,  but  the  truth  of  the  proverb  “Man  can¬ 
not  live  by  bread  alone”  had  become  increas¬ 
ingly  apparent.  There  was  a  definite  need  for 
some  type  of  service  which  would  supplement 
the  financial  assistance  by  bringing  into  the 
home  friendly  visitors  who  could  give  the  blind 
new  feelings  of  self-confidence  and  “belonging.” 

Our  chairman  for  the  blind,  in  co-operation 
with  the  visitor  in  the  local  welfare  department, 
who  represented  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  out¬ 
lined  a  plan  whereby  all  adult  blind  persons, 
whether  on  assistance  or  not,  would  be  eligible 
for  this  service.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
friendly  visitors  were  defined.  The  chairman 
was  to  select  from  the  members  of  her  club  only 
those  girls  who  were  definitely  interested  in  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program.  A  survey  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  was  taken  in  an  initial  visit  made  by  the 
committee  to  ascertain  the  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  Tacoma  and  the  outlying  vicinity  who 
would  benefit  by  a  friendly  visitor.  After  the 
list  was  completed  it  was  learned  thirty-five 
blind  persons  were  grateful  for  an  opportunity 
to  have  some  one  call  on  them.  The  remaining 
number  were  either  competent  to  make  good 


use  of  their  leisure  time  or  had  relatives  or 
friends  interested  in  their  welfare. 

The  objective  of  the  friendly  visitor  was  to 
make  the  blind  person  feel  that  he  was  not  for¬ 
gotten,  that  there  was  some  one  to  whom  he 
could  turn  for  companionship  in  his  leisure 
time,  whether  it  be  for  reading,  attending 
church  or  lodge,  developing  hobbies,  planning 
parties,  or  assistance  in  participating  in  normal 
community  life. 

After  more  than  two  years  of  experience  in 
the  friendly  visiting  field,  we  realize  the  value 
of  this  project.  Our  committee  has  made  con¬ 
tinuous  visits  to  more  than  thirty-five  blind 
persons.  Written  reports  sent  to  the  local  wel¬ 
fare  department  show  the  date  the  friendly  visit 
was  made,  the  name  and  address  of  the  blind 
person,  and  what  the  friendly  visitor  accom¬ 
plished. 

The  blind  persons  look  forward  to  the  calls 
and  make  suggestions  as  to  what  they  wish  to 
do  during  that  time.  For  example,  a  girl  who  is 
well-equipped  to  read  braille,  suggested  that 
narratory  walks  through  the  park  would  help 
her  to  become  better  acquainted  with  nature. 
One  visitor  takes  a  blind  man  she  calls  upon 
to  the  neighborhood  coffee  shop  for  doughnuts 
and  coffee  once  a  week.  This  is  the  only  time  he 
leaves  the  boarding-home.  The  benefits  seem 
reciprocal.  One  of  the  members  stated  that  if 
she  derived  nothing  more  from  her  club  mem¬ 
bership  than  her  friendship  with  a  blind  man 
and  his  wife,  which  developed  from  visits  to 
them,  her  time  was  well  spent. 

The  Lowell  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Lawrence  Reading  Circle  are  among  the 
groups  of  volunteers  working  closely  with 
Miss  Ethel  I.  Parker,  home  teacher  for  the 
Massachusetts  Division  for  the  Blind,  in  pro¬ 
viding  services  for  groups  of  blind  people  as 
well  as  in  giving  services  for  individuals.  The 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  co-operates  in  a 
similar  way.  Miss  Parker  also  depends  upon 
members  of  various  service  clubs  to  assist  her 
in  meeting  special  needs  such  as  vacations, 
etc.  The  Teachers’  Club  is  co-operating  with 
Miss  Parker  in  supplying  a  sighted  teacher 
to  work  with  Miss  Parker  as  she  teaches  a 
blind  and  crippled  boy.  At  the  present  time 
Miss  Parker  is  seeking  a  man  to  volunteer 
his  services  to  “go  for  walks  and  discuss 
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world-affairs”  with  a  man  who  is  almost 
totally  deaf  and  blind. 

Another  Massachusetts  home  teacher  who 
has  close  co-operation  from  volunteers  is 
Mrs.  Gladys  B.  Stevens  of  Plainville.  In 
working  with  the  New  Bedford  Committee 
for  the  Blind,  which  sponsors  the  Reading 
Circle  for  the  Blind,  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  developed  a  “big  sister”  project 
through  which  they  give  individualized  serv¬ 
ices  to  their  blind  friends.  By  a  member  of 
the  Committee  “adopting”  a  member  of  the 
Circle,  individualized  services  have  included: 
writing,  reading,  mending,  and  making  it 
possible  for  blind  persons  to  attend  church 
services,  concerts,  go  on  shopping  trips,  etc. 

This  service  gives  each  and  every  one  of  our 
blind  people  a  personality  and  makes  each  an 
individual,  [comments  Mrs.  Stevens].  In  every 
single  instance  where  a  pupil  of  mine  is  affili¬ 
ated  with  any  lodge,  organization,  social  or 
church  group,  I  urge  him  to  keep  his  interest 
in  contacts  with  these  friends.  In  many  instances 
I  have  been  instrumental  in  getting  members 
of  the  groups  to  call  for  their  blind  member 
and  in  many,  many  cases  these  blind  members 
have  gone  on  with  very  friendly  relationships 
with  their  seeing  friends.  They  have  found  they 
are  still  able  to  contribute  something  to  their 
old  groups,  and  this  is,  of  course,  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  them.  I  have  known  of  perhaps  six 
blind  men,  members  of  the  Odd  Fellows  or  the 
Masons,  who  have  been  put  on  the  visiting  com¬ 
mittees  to  cheer  the  sick  with  their  calls. 

We  have  our  various  circles,  parties,  and 
picnics,  and  I  believe  these  meetings  are  a  real 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  many  of  our 
adults.  While  we  all  believe  there  is  much  to  be 
gained  in  having  the  blind  and  seeing  meet  to¬ 
gether,  yet  I  do  think  that  for  the  older  blind 
who  have  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life,  no  other 
meetings  with  seeing  people  could  possibly  give 
them  quite  the  same  encouragement  and  spirit 
of  kindred  feeling  as  they  get  through  meeting 
others  who  have  met  the  same  loss  of  vision.  I 
do  not  mean  that  these  folks  get  together  in  a 
“mutual  sympathizing  party,”  but  the  open  and 
understanding  manner  in  which  they  can  dis¬ 
cuss  mutual  problems  is  a  great  source  of  help. 

MacEnnis  Moore 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICES  OF 
DELTA  GAMMAS 

The  Long  Island  chapter  of  Delta  Gamma 
alumnae  have  three  new  graduates  from  a 
braille  course  who  report  that  they  are  all 
set  to  transcribe  children’s  books  ad  infinitum. 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  Delta  Gam¬ 
mas  are  continuing  work  with  the  Girl  Scout 
troop  at  the  state  school  for  the  blind  at 
Romney.  Each  alumna  is  responsible  for  one 
Girl  Scout  in  the  troop. 

When  the  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  alumnae  con¬ 
ducted  their  third  annual  short  story  contest 
this  spring,  fifty  interesting  and  unusual 
short  stories  came  in.  All  contestants  are 
blind.  The  Delta  Gammas  contribute  the 
cash  awards  and  arrange  the  contest  with  the 
Braille  Short  Story  Magazine. 

Two  Ohio  cities,  Akron  and  Dayton,  have 
Delta  Gamma  groups  which  furnish  dinners 
at  the  monthly  meetings  of  clubs  for  the 
blind.  The  Akron  women  serve  the  food 
and  provide  transportation  for  many  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  blind.  The  Dayton 
group  gives  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  and 
Christmas  party  in  addition  to  monthly  din¬ 
ners  for  the  Dramelody  Club. 

Furniture  for  the  Dallas  County  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  was  bought  last  fall  by  the 
Delta  alumnae  of  Dallas,  Texas.  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Naylor,  chairman  of  the  Delta  Gamma  group 
and  president  of  a  garden  club,  decorated  the 
reception  rooms  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
home  of  the  Dallas  County  Association. 

In  St.  Louis  a  Delta  Gamma  fund  has  been 
set  up  through  the  department  of  ophthal¬ 
mology  of  the  school  of  medicine  at  Wash¬ 
ington  University  for  the  purpose  of  restor¬ 
ing  children’s  eyesight. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Delta  Gammas,  who  aid 
the  sight-saving  classes  of  the  Portland  public 
school  system,  assisted  in  the  passage  of  Ore¬ 
gon  House  Bill  92,  which  is  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  adequate  educational  opportunity 
for  handicapped  children. 
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Arkansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
Arkansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind  met  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  May  25  through  May  28. 
The  association  is  the  alumni  group  of  the  school, 
and  has  approximately  130  members. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  {Brooklyn) — The 
blind  workers  at  the  home  have  manufactured  five 
and  one-half  million  items  in  the  twelve  years  from 
1928  to  1939.  The  number  of  articles  made  have 
increased  throughout  this  period,  last  year’s  total 
being  more  than  double  that  of  1928.  The  new  tire- 
mat  department  has  grown  so  that  forty  blind  men 
are  now  employed. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind — 
A  position  to  be  known  as  “dictaphone  operator — 
blind,”  has  been  accepted  by  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  for  inclusion  in  the  classified  service  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  There  are  now  two  blind 
dictaphone  operators  employed  in  the  classified 
service  of  the  state,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  recent 
examination,  an  eligible  list  has  been  established 
from  which  subsequent  appointments  can  be  made 
if  and  when  other  state  departments  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  employ  blind  dictaphone  operators. 

District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind — The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
association  was  held  April  17  at  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany.  A  brief  business  meeting  was  held  after 
which  Mr.  W.  Harold  Snape,  Director  of  Goodwill 
Industries  of  Washington,  D.  C.  spoke. 

Montana  Commission  for  the  Blind — The  1941 
legislature  appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,200  per  year 
for  the  Commission  for  the  Blind.  A  home  teacher 
and  state  supervisor  for  the  blind  may  be  employed 
by  the  Commission. 

Idaho  Progressive  Society  of  the  Blind — The  So¬ 
ciety  held  its  seventh  annual  convention  in  Boise 
June  5  through  8,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 


security,  and  mutual  pleasure  of  all  the  blind 
throughout  the  state.  Dr.  Eugene  Chaffee,  president 
of  the  Boise  Junior  College,  was  among  those  who 
participated  in  the  panel  discussion  on  the  subject, 
“A  Normal  Adjustment  to  Blindness.” 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind — At  the  request 
of  the  superintendent,  J.  C.  Lysen,  the  name  of 
the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  was  changed 
by  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  to  “The 
Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School.”  The 
Act  authorizing  the  change  of  name  was  signed  by 
Governor  Harold  E.  Stassen  on  April  21,  1941.  The 
pen  with  which  the  Governor  signed  the  bill  is 
now  the  property  of  the  School.  The  new  name  is 
designed  to  give  cognizance  to  the  sight-saving 
department  at  the  School,  which  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  some  fifteen  years.  It,  furthermore,  should 
prove  psychologically  beneficial  because  it  drops  the 
word  “blind.”  This  is  especially  important,  because 
of  the  children  attending  the  School  who  have 
some  vision.  It  benefits  the  totally  blind  in  that  it 
places  emphasis  on  the  educational  aspect  rather 
than  the  handicap  of  blindness.  ...  At  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  a  new  industrial  building 
was  authorized  for  the  School.  This  structure, 
which  is  to  be  built  on  a  new  site,  will  take  the 
place  of  the  old  building.  Provisions  will  be  made 
for  possible  new  developments  and  experimentation. 

Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind — A  sale  which 
lasted  from  Monday,  March  31  through  Saturday, 
April  5,  brought  total  receipts  of  $682.94.  A  large 
number  of  orders  for  braided  rugs  were  placed. 

American  Red  Cross  ( San  Francisco  Chapter) — 
Mrs.  Alice  Thompson  has  succeeded  the  late  Kate 
M.  Foley  as  chairman  of  the  braille  Transcribing 
Committee. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — A  program  of  the 
Hypathian  Society  given  recently  included  a  skit  by 
Miss  Nadine  Fitzhugh  and  Carl  Williams,  a  piano 
solo  by  Junior  Thomas,  singing  by  Miss  Coleen  Cart 
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— a  guest  artist — and  a  reading  by  Miss  Doris  Bur¬ 
ton.  .  .  .  An  exhibit,  showing  work  of  the  students, 
was  on  display  in  the  Hotel  Marion  lobby  during 
the  Arkansas  State  Conference  of  the  Social  Workers 
April  2  through  4. 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind — A  superin¬ 
tendent’s  residence  is  being  erected,  and  the  apart¬ 
ment  now  occupied  by  the  superintendent,  will  be 
used  for  housing  primary  students  and  for  other 
school  activities.  .  .  .  Miss  Mercedes  Klug,  who 
taught  in  the  intermediate  department  for  ten  years, 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Florida  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Adult  Blind  Home  ( Colorado ) — The  Adult  Blind 
Home  and  Association  for  the  Blind  moved  to  its 
new  residence  at  3289  Grove  Street  last  fall.  The 
building,  which  was  purchased  for  $35,000,  was 
completely  renovated  throughout,  and  a  reception 
was  held  when  the  work  was  completed.  There  are 
now  twenty-seven  people  in  residence  at  the  Home. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch ) — Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  a  WPA  Home  Teaching 
Project  has  been  established  in  Allegheny  County 
with  Miss  Mary  Campbell  in  charge.  Three  Lions 
Clubs  of  the  district  are  supporting  the  project  by 
providing  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  material 
required  in  teaching,  and  in  meeting  the  traveling 
expense  of  the  teacher’s  guide.  .  .  .  Arrangements 
were  made  for  a  number  of  blind  people  of  the 
community  to  attend  a  retreat  at  St.  Paul’s  Monas¬ 
tery  beginning  May  30.  Transportation  and  enter¬ 
tainment  was  arranged  by  a  committee  from  the 
Pittsburg  Diocese.  .  .  .  Earl  Barrett,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  a  salesman,  and  more  recently  supervisor  of 
the  retail  sales  division  of  the  Branch,  has  been 
made  sales  manager  to  succeed  Eugene  Morgret. 
H.  C.  Davis  has  succeeded  Mr.  Barrett  as  super¬ 
visor  of  retail  sales. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Victor 
Blind  Workers  held  a  public  exhibition  and  Open 
House  May  12  through  May  17.  The  purpose  of  the 
event  was  to  acquaint  people  with  the  various  and 
interesting  work  and  recreational  activities  of  the 
blind.  The  week’s  events  were  under  the  sponsor¬ 


ship  of  the  following  groups:  Junior  League,  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Jewish  Women,  Delta  Gamma,  Country 
Club  Women’s  Club,  Lutheran  Welfare  League, 
Minnesota  State  Sunshine  Society,  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Society. 

Board  of  Education  ( Chicago ) — Katherine  Bar¬ 
rett  has  recently  been  appointed  Co-ordinator  for 
Handicapped  Children  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools,  and  a  psychological,  medical  and  social 
survey  of  the  blind  and  sight-saving  divisions  is 
now  under  way. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
Central  Marketing  Plan  of  the  Association  is  gain¬ 
ing  momentum  around  the  pioneer  unit  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  with  the  inauguration  of  units 
at  Lancaster  and  Reading.  The  Harrisburg  retail 
sales  unit  was  established  several  months  ago. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — On  May  14,  First 
Lieutenant  C.  R.  Fredrick,  of  Selfridge  Field  and  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Corps,  spoke  to  the  students 
on  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — An  aux¬ 
iliary  unit  to  work  among  the  Negro  blind  has  re¬ 
cently  been  organized  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  Association.  Mrs.  Lilian  Morriss,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  to  organize  this  unit,  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  Association.  The  other  members 
of  this  unit  are  prominent  Negroes  appointed  by 
the  Negro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Kansas  Division  for  the  Blind — During  the  past 
few  months  the  Division  has  been  sponsoring  radio 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  public 
of  its  activities  and  to  promote  a  more  enlightened 
attitude  toward  the  blind,  their  abilities,  and  their 
problems.  The  programs  originate  in  the  studios  of 
WHB  in  Kansas  City  and  are  broadcast  through 
five  stations  comprising  the  Kansas  Network  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Company.  One  fifteen-minute 
program  each  month  has  been  broadcast,  and  the 
stations  have  generously  donated  the  time,  desig¬ 
nating  the  programs  as  “public  service  features.’’ 
The  first  program  presented  a  general  picture  of 
the  program  for  the  blind  in  Kansas.  The  second 
dealt  with  the  stand  program  and  a  successful  blind 
stand  operator  was  interviewed.  On  the  third  pro- 
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gram  the  home  industry  phase  of  the  work  was 
discussed  with  a  worker  who  had  just  completed 
a  two-months  training  course  and  was  returning 
home  to  work.  The  fourth  presentation  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  medical  care  and  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  phases  of  the  state  program.  The  State  Super¬ 
vising  Ophthalmologist  and  a  young  man  who  had 
had  his  vision  restored  were  interviewed.  The 
fifth  program  explained  the  industrial  placement 
work  of  the  Division.  A  worker  who  had  been 
placed  in  a  flour  mill  and  his  employer  were  inter¬ 
viewed  on  this  program.  Additional  programs  are 
now  being  planned. 

Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind — The  Right 
Reverend  Thomas  M.  Cullen,  who  served  as  first 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  was  elected 
as  acting  president  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Nicholas  E.  Stallworth,  who 
died  in  March.  ...  A  fully  equipped  broom  factory 
located  at  1100  South  Conception  Street,  Mobile,  has 
recently  been  purchased,  and  twelve  workers  are 
engaged  on  the  broom  project. 

Charleston  Country  Association  for  the  Blind — 
Miss  Alice  Hartley  was  appointed  executive  secre¬ 
tary  to  succeed  Margaret  D.  Clarke  on  June  1.  .  .  . 
A  second  mop-winder  has  been  recently  received 
from  the  Division  for  the  Blind.  .  .  .  Hand-loomed 
rugs  and  raffia  dolls  for  use  in  gardens  are  two  new 
articles  now  being  made  by  the  workshop. 

Arkansas  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare — 
Three  new  vending  stands  have  been  established 
in  the  following  locations:  WPA  Building,  Jones¬ 
boro;  Courthouse,  Russelville;  Courthouse,  Pine 
Bluff.  Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  installation 
of  four  more  stands  in  the  Federal  Building,  Tex¬ 
arkana,  and  the  Courthouses  in  Hot  Springs,  Paris, 
and  Clarksville.  When  these  new  stands  are  in¬ 
stalled,  there  will  be  twenty-one  stands  in  opera¬ 
tion  with  twenty-three  people  employed. 

Board  of  Education  ( Jersey  City) — Last  fall  a 
branch  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  Pavonia  Branch  of  the  Jersey  City 
Public  Library.  Braille  books  are  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  in  Hudson  County.  .  .  .  On  May  8, 
School  No.  22,  in  which  the  class  for  the  blind  is 
housed,  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary.  As  a  fea¬ 


ture  of  the  anniversary  the  class  for  the  blind  had 
an  exhibit  of  braille  papers,  finger  painting,  type¬ 
written  papers,  rugs,  and  baskets. 

New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — The  Institute  entertained  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  their  friends  at  a  tea  and  exhibition 
on  Thursday,  May  8.  Every  student  in  the  upper 
school  was  used  in  a  demonstration  of  many  phases 
of  school  work.  ...  As  a  surprise  to  the  pupils, 
thirteen  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  presented 
a  minstrel  show  on  May  12.  The  program  in¬ 
cluded  orchestral  and  choral  selections.  .  .  .  The 
boys  and  girls  of  the  senior  chorus  travelled  to 
Washington  on  May  16  where  they  had  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  sing  at  the  White  House.  After  the  concert, 
presented  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  her  guest,  the 
group  went  on  a  sight-seeing  tour  of  Washington. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Society’s  rug 
display  at  the  Hobby  Show  won  first  prize  for 
superior  weaving.  .  .  .  Members  of  the  Society 
sponsored  an  evening  program  at  Croxton  Hall  on 
May  7  for  the  mothers  of  nurses  employed  at  the 
Toledo  Hospital.  Mrs.  Rose  Young,  Soloist,  was 
accompanied  at  the  piano  by  Miss  Margaret  Weihr; 
Mrs.  Ella  Clearhout  gave  a  reading;  and  Aubrey 
Forman,  accompanied  by  his  Seeing  Eye  dog,  gave 
a  brief  talk  about  his  experiences  in  the  business 
world. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
— The  Society  announces  that  it  is  co-operating 
with  the  following  colleges  and  universities  in  offer¬ 
ing,  at  their  1941  summer  sessions,  courses  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  sight¬ 
saving  courses:  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan;  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
and  State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Details  regarding  the  courses  may  be  obtained  from 
the  university  or  college. 

New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — “House  of 
Mystery”  was  presented  by  a  new  dramatic  group 
of  young  men  in  the  Lighthouse  Little  Theatre  on 
April  4.  The  dramatic  group  is  one  of  the  activities 
of  the  recently  organized  Modern  Social  Club,  a 
self-governing  club  for  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty-five.  Other  activities  of 
the  club  are  fencing,  bowling,  checkers,  and  danc- 
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ing.  .  .  .  The  Lighthouse  has  announced  a  change 
in  its  camp  policy  for  the  summer  season.  Hereto¬ 
fore  Camp  Lighthouse  at  Waretown,  New  Jersey, 
has  been  used  for  children,  but  this  year  it  is 
planned  to  accommodate  there  adults  between 
twenty-one  and  thirty-five  years  of  age  who  enjoy 
swimming  and  an  active  program.  Older  sightless 
people  will  be  accommodated  at  Riverlight,  the 
summer  home  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  as  usual.  The 
children  will  be  sent  to  Camp  Wapanacki  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  .  .  .  Three  hundred  Negro  blind  men  and 
women  celebrated  Bill  Robinson’s  sixty-third  birth¬ 
day  at  a  party  in  his  honor  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Association  on  May  23.  .  .  .  Last  year  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  paid  directly  to  its  blind  workers  in  salaries 
and  wages  the  sum  of  $97,130.  This  figure  would 
increase  this  year  to  $118,300  if  the  weekly  payroll 
were  to  continue  at  the  present  level. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
— A  track  meet  with  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
schools  was  held  at  Hanley  High  School  on  May 
17.  .  .  .  Four  students  graduated  from  the  high 
school  course  and  three  received  vocational  diplo¬ 
mas — two  in  caning  and  one  in  piano  tuning — 
when  the  school  closed  June  6.  The  Reverend  C.  E. 
Brandt  gave  the  commencement  address. 

Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  biennial  budget,  the  School 
received  a  bond  issue  of  $77,098  for  a  new  central 
heating  plant,  a  new  laundry,  equipment  for  the 
new  dormitory  and  vocational  building.  Of  the 
special  appropriation,  sixteen  thousand  dollars  will 
be  devoted  to  re-modeling  the  old  dormitory  into  a 
vocational  arts  building. 

The  Seeing  Bye — In  theaters  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  Warner  Brothers  are  releasing  a  documentary 
film.  The  Seeing  Bye,  which  was  produced  by  Jerome 
Hill  at  the  headquarters  of  the  school  at  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey;  it  is  an  authentic  and  complete 
story  of  the  school  filmed  during  actual  operations. 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  School 
{ Canada ) — Two  graduates  of  the  School — Beryl 
Musgrove  and  Lloyd  McClintock — received  their 
B.A.  degrees  from  the  University  McGill  on  May  29. 
Miss  Musgrove  graduated  with  First  Class  Honors 
in  German  and  Latin,  and  Mr.  McClintock  obtained 


distinction  in  the  General  Course.  Miss  Musgrove 
hopes  to  continue  her  studies  at  the  University  in 
the  fall  with  a  view  to  training  herself  for  teaching. 
Mr.  McClintock  has  taken  a  number  of  courses  in 
economics  which  he  hopes  to  put  to  some  practical 
use  by  securing  a  position  in  the  business  world. 


PRIZE  WINNER  ANNOUNCED 

Erskine  Miller,  seventeen-year-old  blind 
student  at  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
Indianapolis,  has  won  the  first  prize  of  twenty 
dollars  over  a  field  of  twenty-seven  con¬ 
testants  in  the  twelfth  annual  short  story  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  The  Searchlight,  a  braille 
magazine  distributed  free  ten  times  a  year  to 
blind  children  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  many  foreign  countries  by  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

First  honorable  mention  of  five  dollars 
went  to  Juanita  Jean  McCloughan,  sixteen 
years,  a  student  at  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Vancouver,  Washington. 

The  prize  money  is  awarded  by  Thomas  S. 
McLane,  Treasurer  of  the  Association.  Chil¬ 
dren  under  eighteen  years  of  age  from  schools 
for  the  blind  in  ten  states  were  entered  in  the 
contest. 

Clifton  Fadiman,  Mary  Margaret  McBride, 
Bellamy  Partridge,  Lowell  Thomas,  and  Car¬ 
olyn  Wells  were  judges  in  the  contest. 

DALE  CARNEGIE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

On  April  28  to  May  2  four  sightless  people 
— two  men  and  two  women — received  scholar¬ 
ships  from  the  Dale  Carnegie  School  in  Sales 
Training  and  Human  Relations  in  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Carnegie  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
having  these  people  take  the  course  and  stated 
that  he  would  be  interested  in  contacting  other 
sightless  people  in  other  communities  who  are 
interested. 

Anyone  interested  in  taking  such  a  course 
should  get  in  touch  with  their  local  Junior 
Association  of  Commerce. 
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BLIND  GERMANS  IN  AIRPLANE 
FACTORIES 

Many  blind  people  are  now  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  German  airplane  factories  in  the 
use  of  an  invention  known  as  the  acoustic 
measurement  machine.  By  emitting  sounds 
this  enables  the  blind  to  take  measurements 
to  a  thousandth  of  a  millimeter. 

FIRE  AT  HARBORNE  BLIND 
WORKSHOPS 

Damage  was  caused  by  fire  last  month  to 
workshops  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind  at  Harborne.  Firemen 


succeeded  in  confining  the  damage  to  the 
brush  department,  where  the  roof  was  burned 
off.  Fortunately,  no  blind  persons  were  on  the 
premises  at  the  time,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
production  would  not  be  affected. 

LIGHTHOUSE  IN  INDIA 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  Calcutta,  In¬ 
dia,  a  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  to  provide  for 
literary,  industrial,  and  musical  education 
of  the  blind.  The  plan  for  establishing  the 
new  organization  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
S.  C.  Roy,  and  it  is  now  being  considered  by 
a  committee  of  twenty  people  from  Calcutta, 
including  the  Lord  Sinha  of  Raipur,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Siddiqi,  Mayor  of  Calcutta,  Dr.  Syma- 
presad  Mookherjee,  Dr.  Bidhan  Chandra 
Roy,  Lady  Ezra,  and  Mr.  Nalini  Ranjan 
Sarkar. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind ,  Inc ., 

(a  Delaware  Corporation ) 

1 5  West  16th  Street ,  New  York ,  N.  Y. 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporatioji. 


(Signature) 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  replies  to  the  March  bulletin  show 
that  enough  agencies  for  the  blind  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  going  into  the  direct  sales  plan  of 
house-to-house  canvassing  to  warrant  N.I.B. 
offering  this  service  as  part  of  its  program. 
Eugene  Morgret,  formerly  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind,  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  operating  such  a  direct  sales  plan  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  joined  the  staff  of 
N.I.B.  to  take  charge  of  this  work. 

N.I.B.  should  be  immediately  notified  by 
workshops  receiving  orders  direct  from  any 
government  department,  as  every  order 
should  have  an  allocation  number  and  be 
allocated  through  N.I.B.  If  a  cancellation  is 
received  by  a  workshop  from  any  ordering 
office  direct,  N.I.B.  should  be  immediately 
notified. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
on  Sheltered  Workshops,  held  in  Chicago  on 
February  28  it  was  recommended  that  all 
workshops  making  pillow  cases  train  their 
blind  to  do  the  hemming  operation.  Since 
that  time  N.I.B.  has  learned  that  the  Blind 
Work  Association  in  Binghamton,  New 
York,  has  a  blind  hemmer  doing  forty-two 
dozen  in  a  seven-and-a-half  hour  day.  The 
Industrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  is  using  four  blind  op¬ 
erators  on  hemming  machines,  and  their 
production  averages  about  thirty  dozen  per 
day. 

The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  has  replaced  all  their 
sighted  hemmers  with  blind  hemmers.  The 
blind  hemmers  are  now  averaging  thirty-six 
dozen  pillow  cases  per  day. 

The  Victor  Blind  Products  Co.,  2835  Nicol¬ 
let  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  has  a 
considerable  inventory  of  chenille  roving  and 


linen  thread  on  hand  after  discontinuing  their 
chenille  rug  department.  If  any  other  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  engaged  in  the  weaving 
industry  are  interested  in  purchasing  this 
material,  it  is  suggested  that  inquiries  be  ad¬ 
dressed  directly  to  the  Victor  Blind  Products 
for  samples  and  price  lists. 

It  is  important  that  Eye  Record  Cards  be 
returned  to  N.I.B.  immediately  as  the  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago 
states  they  must  be  on  file  if  future  orders 
are  to  be  allocated. 

Production  manuals  on  triangular-shaped 
mops  and  deck  swabs  are  now  complete.  Re¬ 
quests  for  copies  of  these  manuals  should  be 
addressed  to  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

N.I.B.  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it 
has  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Edward  Bel¬ 
lamy  Gresser,  of  New  York  City,  as  Consult¬ 
ing  Ophthalmologist.  Dr.  Gresser  was  for¬ 
merly  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 
at  the  New  York  University,  College  of  Med¬ 
icine. 

The  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
made  Products  has  recently  changed  prices  on 
many  of  the  scheduled  items.  It  is  important 
that  shops  check  prices  on  all  purchase  orders 
to  see  that  they  agree  with  the  current  prices 
so  that  ordering  offices  will  not  be  billed  at  in¬ 
correct  rates.  If  the  price  is  incorrect,  write 
direct  to  the  ordering  department  asking 
them  to  issue  a  supplementary  purchase  or¬ 
der,  and  send  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  production  manual  on  mattresses  will 
be  completed  and  ready  for  distribution  early 
in  July.  Copies  will  be  supplied  upon  request. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
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Hygeia  for  February  and  for  March,  1941 
contains  the  article,  “Educating  the  Handi¬ 
capped,”  by  Frank  L.  Beals.  Here  are  dis¬ 
cussed  the  basic  principles  underlying  the 
modern  educational  treatment  of  exceptional 
children  founded  on  a  “necessity  of  making 
social  assets  out  of  America’s  abnormal  chil¬ 
dren.” 

“A  Day  in  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,” 
by  Cora  M.  Martin  is  found  in  Texas  Out¬ 
look  for  December,  1940.  This  survey  of  the 
school  was  made  in  order  to  determine  what 
is  being  done  for  blind  Texas  girls  and  boys. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  only  about  400  of  the 
estimated  780  blind  children  in  the  State  of 
Texas  are  at  present  being  educated  in  the 
two  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 

Our  Children  published  by  the  Division 
of  Children  of  the  Catholic  Charities,  New 
York  City,  for  February,  1941,  contains  the 
article,  “An  Interview  With  a  Teacher  of 
Blind  Children,”  by  Sister  Mary  Alma,  O.P. 
Sister  Mary  Alma  is  the  teacher  of  the  fourth 
grade  at  the  Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York  City. 

The  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
January,  1941,  contains  the  article,  “The 
Teacher  of  the  Handicapped,”  by  Dr.  Merle 
E.  Frampton.  In  this  paper,  originally  read 
before  the  1940  meeting  of  the  International 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  the  author 
discusses  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  good  teachers. 

The  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
February,  1941,  includes  the  report,  “The 
Blind  and  the  Partially  Seeing,”  by  Frances 
E.  Moscrip.  Various  statistical  and  other  in¬ 
formation  is  given  regarding  the  education 


of  visually  handicapped  children  in  special 
classes  in  the  New  York  City  school  system. 
At  present  there  are  approximately  two  thou¬ 
sand  of  these  children  under  instruction. 

The  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
April,  1941,  includes  an  article  by  Dr.  Ber- 
thold  Lowenfeld,  entitled,  “The  Talking 
Book  and  Braille.”  This  paper,  originally  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,, 
in  1941,  is  a  discussion  of  the  educational 
importance  of  the  Talking  Book  as  a  read¬ 
ing  medium  for  the  blind.  The  same  article,, 
with  a  few  changes,  appeared  in  The  Book¬ 
list,  published  by  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation,  for  February  15,  1941. 

“Smart”  Magazine  for  March,  1941,  con¬ 
tains  “Nothing  to  See,”  by  Andrew  R.  Boone. 
It  tells  how  “Hazel  Hurst,  at  twenty-seven, 
refused  to  be  handicapped  by  blindness.  .  .  . 
Now  her  Foundation  trains  other  blind  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  about  with  dogs.” 

Time  Magazine  for  February  17,  1941,  in 
“Blind  Sculptors,”  reports  on  two  exhibits 
of  sculpture  done  by  the  blind,  the  one  in  the 
Portland  (Oregon)  Museum  and  the  other 
one  at  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  City. 

Physically  Handicapped  Children  in  New 
Yor\  City;  the  general  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Study  and  the  Care  and  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  recently  published  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  purpose 
of  the  report  is  “to  present  an  overview  of  the 
program  for  physically  handicapped  children 
in  New  York.”  Helga  Lende 
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Books  About  the  Blind,  by  Helga  Lende. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 

York,  N.  Y.  1940.  215  pp.  $2.00. 

In  Miss  Helga  Lende’s  comprehensive  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  BooJ^s  About  the  Blind,  we  have 
a  bibliography  of  literature  relating  to  this 
subject  in  English  as  well  as  in  other  lan¬ 
guages. 

Miss  Lende  has  classified  her  material 
under  the  following  chapters: 

Education  of  the  Blind 
Psychology  of  Blindness 
Vocations  and  Economic  Adjustment 
Literature  and  Reading 
The  Deaf-Blind 

Biographies  and  Autobiographies 

There  are  a  number  of  libraries  which  con¬ 
tain  excellent  blindiana  material,  but  Miss 
Lende  has  confined  her  work  to  that  material 
found  in  the  library  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  She  states  in  her  preface 
that  3,500  items  were  examined,  but  due  to 
duplication  of  material,  as  well  as  the  emo¬ 
tional  nature  of  some  of  the  literature,  only 
2,700  annotated  references  were  chosen. 

This  book  should  be  an  excellent  guide  to 
those  who  seek  literature  concerning  the 
blind,  as  well  as  to  those  who  desire  to  make 
studies  of  blindness.  Certainly  every  school 
for  the  blind  should  have  a  copy  in  its  library. 

Francis  M.  Andrews. 

A  Study  of  the  Curriculum  for  Residen¬ 
tial  Schools  for  the  Blind,  by  Neal  F. 

Quimby.  American  Foundation  for  the 

Blind,  New  York.  1940.  221  pp.  $2.00. 

Quoting  the  author,  the  purpose  of  this 
work  is  an  attempt  to  “investigate  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  residential  schools  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  and  includes  a  study  of  the 


subjects  offered,  the  emphasis  given  each  in 
the  individual  schools,  and  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  problems  peculiar  to  the  education  of  the 
blind.”  This  investigation  was  made  in 
thirty-three  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States. 

In  this  very  instructive  and  excellent  publi¬ 
cation  Dr.  Quimby  presents  a  rather  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  educational  set-up  found 
in  the  various  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States.  The  author  not  only  considers 
the  cultural  and  vocational  activities  of  blind 
children  but  he  also  presents  data  relative  to 
their  social  life  and  many  experiences  the 
child  undergoes  in  his  school  life.  The  ma¬ 
terial  was  gathered  by  means  of  question¬ 
naires  sent  to  the  various  residential  schools 
and  later  was  tabulated. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  quite  broad  since 
Dr.  Quimby  presents  the  curricula  of  our 
schools  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
twelfth  grade.  Academic  work  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  school  program,  and  we  are 
given  detailed  information  about  various  other 
courses  of  study  such  as  manual  arts,  music, 
physical  education,  and  special  adjustment 
problems.  The  presentation  of  this  material 
is  made  graphic  and  clear  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  many  tables  which  the  author  uses 
as  the  foundation  of  his  dissertation. 

An  interesting  and  enlightening  account 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  schools  for  the  blind  is  found  in 
one  of  the  earlier  chapters.  The  reader  real¬ 
izes  how  much  has  been  done  in  the  long 
years  of  study  and  struggle  to  understand 
the  capacities  and  vocational  possibilities  of 
the  blind.  The  study  also  shows  clearly  that 
there  is  much  to  be  done  in  order  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  properly  concentrate  our  efforts  so 
that  more  efficient  results  may  be  obtained. 

Since  the  school  program  attempts  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  child  not  only  to  live  in  school  but 
later  to  become  an  economically  self-support¬ 
ing  and  contributing  citizen,  Dr.  Quimby 
quite  logically  follows  his  data  on  the  course 
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of  study  by  statistics  on  the  economic  status 
of  the  blind.  He  again  presents  tables  in 
which  he  lists  occupations  of  the  sightless 
who  are  gainfully  employed  along  with  the 
number  and  percentage  distribution. 

The  summary  and  recommendations  which 
are  based  directly  upon  the  material  presented 
throughout  the  book  should  be  of  great  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents  in  the  schools  for  the  sight¬ 
less,  since  even  a  cursory  reading  of  this  book 
shows  that  there  is  no  great  uniformity  and 
in  some  cases  a  very  wide  divergence  of  pro¬ 
cedures  among  our  various  schools.  It  is  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  that  this  exhaustive  and  en¬ 
lightening  study  will  receive  the  attention 
and  discussion  that  it  merits. 

Dr.  Quimby’s  study  will,  no  doubt,  serve 
as  a  source  book  on  curricula  information  for 
many  years. 

W.  G.  ScARBERRY 

Social  Work  Year  Book,  1941;  A  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  Organized  Activities  in  Social 
Work  and  in  Related  Fields.  Edited  by 
Russell  H.  Kurtz.  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  New  York,  1941.  793  pp.,  $3.25. 

The  Social  Wor\  Year  Boo\,  1941,  is  of 
especial  value  to  workers  in  all  areas  of  so¬ 
cial  service  inasmuch  as  it  graphically  depicts 
the  evolution  in  thinking  and  revolution  in 
methods  which  have  resulted  in  the  field  of 
social  work  directly  from  the  economic  in¬ 
stability  of  the  thirties. 

From  a  widespread  belief  in  laissez  faire, 
and  monopoly  by  private  social  agencies,  the 
Social  W or \  Year  Boo\  briefly  but  startlingly 
portrays  a  drive  toward  governmental  domi¬ 
nation  with  its  concomitant  up-surge  of  pub¬ 
lic  leadership  in  practically  all  fields  of  social 
work.  The  ascendant  agencies  of  today  are 
the  creatures  of  the  body  politic  and,  political 
restrictions  and  the  relatively  untried  formu¬ 
lae  of  government  aid  through  which  they 
live  and  have  their  being,  they  are  going  be¬ 
yond  amelioration — for  which  they  were  cre¬ 


ated — and  taking  on  social  reconstruction 
purposefully. 

The  Social  W or \  Year  Boo\  covers  every 
phase  of  this  new  governmental  activity  in 
soical  work  including  labor  legislation,  the 
protection  of  civil  liberties,  public  health, 
adult  education  and  recreation,  public  hous¬ 
ing,  mental  hygiene,  penology,  rural  com¬ 
munity  problems,  the  problems  of  youth  in 
our  modern  civilization,  and  aid  to  the  blind. 

The  discussion  in  the  Social  Wor\  Year 
Boo\  entitled  “Blindness  and  Conservation 
of  Sight”  1  will  be  of  unusual  interest  and 
great  help  to  those  engaged  in  service  to  the 
blind.  It  is  of  unusual  interest  because  it  ana¬ 
lyzes  this  decade  of  change  and  will  enhance 
the  understanding  of  those  not  in  the  field 
long  enough  to  have  witnessed  the  transition 
first-hand.  It  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to 
supplement  the  background  of  those  who 
desire  a  general  philosophy  of  action  in  this 
particular  department  of  social  work.  Dealing 
with  specialized  functions  included  in  work 
for  blind  in  a  detailed  but  clear  and  compre¬ 
hensive  manner,  it  contains  a  complete  bib¬ 
liography  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
any  particular  interest  still  further,  and  is  an 
outstanding  reference  work. 

Here  are  described  the  technical  aspects  of 
blindness  through  definitions  of  blindness 
and  defective  vision,  its  prevalence  and 
causes,  and  the  organization  of  prevention  of 
blindness  agencies  and  activity  of  personnel; 
modern  social  treatment  of  the  blind,  away 
from  charitable  and  institutional  care  to  a 
realization  that  blind  people  as  individuals 
should  be  encouraged  to  enjoy  normal  lives; 
the  education  of  the  blind  of  pre-school  age 
and  the  sanely  modified  progressive  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  residential  schools,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  infiltration  of  the  blind  into 
public  school  systems,  as  facilities  for  spe¬ 
cialized  treatment  are  developed  in  the  larger 
centers  of  population. 


1  “Blindness  and  Conservation  of  Sight,”  C.  Edith 
Kerby  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  p.  74. 
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Treated  in  a  most  informative  manner  is 
the  vocational  adjustment  of  those  who  be¬ 
come  blind  in  adult  life.  This  emphasizes  a 
withdrawal  from  the  traditional  occupations 
of  the  blind,  of  those  blind  who  are  able  to 
compete  with  normal  persons  in  industry, 
and  describes  sheltered  employment  still  nec¬ 
essary  for  those  more  handicapped. 

To  summarize,  the  Social  W or \  Year  Boo/{ 
will  be  found  to  be  an  authoritative  encyclo¬ 
pedia  and  handy  reference  text  for  anyone 
interested  in  any  activity  in  the  social  work 
field  or  in  any  delimited  area  thereof. 

William  E.  Bartram 


THOMAS  MANN  WRITES  A  PREFACE 

On  the  many  honors  paid  to  his  famous 
novel,  Buddenbroo\s,  since  it  was  published 
in  the  year  1901,  none,  says  the  author,  Dr. 
Thomas  Mann,  has  touched  him  more  than 
that  accorded  it  here  in  New  York  when  it 
was  chosen  to  be  recorded  as  a  Talking  Book 
for  the  blind  readers  of  America  in  the  sound 
studios  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

In  a  special  preface  written  by  Dr.  Mann 
and  recorded  by  him  as  an  introduction  to 
the  phonographic  edition  of  his  book,  he  says : 

In  the  forty  years  of  its  life  my  youthful 
work  has  had  many  astonishing  honors  paid  it. 
But  none  has  touched  me  more  than  this  that 
has  been  designed  for  it  here  in  America:  that 
it  is  to  be  recorded,  and  so  to  speak  to  those 
to  whom  fate  has  denied  the  eyesight  to  read  it. 
That  is  very  fine  and  good. 

The  preface  which  Dr.  Mann  prepared 
specially  for  the  blind  readers  of  the  country, 
and  which  he  personally  read  onto  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  discs,  tells  the  story  of  the  novel’s 
conception  and  development  from  the  time 
he  first  planned  it,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
until  it  was  finally  published. 

Commenting  on  the  particular  suitability 
of  Buddenbroo\s  as  a  book  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  blind  men  and  women  because  of  its 
epic  quality,  Dr.  Mann  writes : 


New 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY 
OF  THE 

PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

by 

Rudolf  Pintner,  Teachers  College , 
Columbia  University 

Jon  Eisenson,  Brooklyn  College 

Mildred  Stanton,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

This  volume  brings  together  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  hitherto  widely  scattered,  bearing 
on  the  psychology  of  the  deaf,  the  hard  of 
hearing,  the  blind,  the  partially  sighted, 
the  crippled,  the  defective  in  speech,  and 
other  handicapped  groups.  Psychological  tests 
for  these  groups  are  fully  described.  Chapter 
bibliographies  furnish  an  important  guide  to 
the  best  reference  material  now  available. 

Octavo,  391  pages,  tables,  11  figures,  $3.00 

F.  S.  CROFTS  &  CO.  New  York 


An  epic  is  for  the  ear  more  than  for  the  eye. 
In  early  times  it  was  said  and  sung,  it  was 
listened  to — and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  book 
too,  was  listened  to  before  it  was  looked  at, 
when  the  young  author  read  it  aloud  as  he 
wrote  it,  to  relatives  and  friends.  The  epic  is 
closer  to  music  than  any  form  of  literature.  It  is 
music,  the  music  of  life,  to  which  we  listen 
without  looking,  letting  it  reach  the  inward  eye 
through  the  medium  of  the  ear.  May  my  story, 
told  to  those  living  in  darkness,  bring  them  a 
little  inward  light,  a  little  joy  of  the  mind. 

MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  works  were  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  Moon : 

4458-62  The  Burning  Court,  by  J.  D.  Carr. 

(Library  of  Congress  Publication)  5 
vols. 

4463-9  Huckleberry  Finn,  by  S.  L.  Clemens. 

Library  of  Congress  Publication)  7 
vols. 

4470-8  Disputed  Passage,  by  L.  C.  Douglas. 

(Library  of  Congress  Publication)  9 
vols. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Supervisor  of  Braille  and  Sight-Saving 
Classes  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  1909  to 

I923- 


Francis  M.  Andrews  is  Principal  of  the  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind. 

William  E.  Bartram  is  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

William  S.  Dolan,  S.J.,  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  is  the 
recently  appointed  head  of  the  Xavier  Pub¬ 
lication  Society. 

Corinne  Frazier  Gillett  is  associated  with 
the  Works  Project  Administration. 

Gwen  Hardin  is  Supervisor  of  the  Division 
for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Social 
Security. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  was 


J.  C.  Lysen,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Blind,  has  been  active  in  the 
field  of  education  of  the  blind  for  many 
years. 

Robert  W.  O’Brien  is  Assistant  to  the  Dean  i 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  1 
the  University  of  Washington. 

Eber  L.  Palmer  is  Superintendent  of  the  New  \ 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

W.  G.  Scarberry  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

C.  J.  Settles,  Ph.D.  is  Superintendent  of  the  \ 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Harriet  E.  Totman  is  Visiting  Teacher  of  the 
Braille  and  Sight-Saving  Classes  in  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Board  of  Education. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Bund,  Inc. 


15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


□  Professional* 

□  Contributing 

I  wish  to  become  a  ^  Associate  . 

n  sustaining  . 

□  Patron 


□  Life . 1000 


2  per  annum 
10  per  annum 

25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foun- 
50  per  annum  dation 
100  per  annum 


paying  . 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 

Residence  Address 


per  annum. 


Date 


'Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


WHAT  OF  THE  BLIND? 


A  Survey  of  the  Development  and  Scope  of  Present-Day 

W ork  With  the  Blind 


VOLUME  II 

A  Companion  Volume  to  What  of  the  Blind?,  published 
in  1938. 

Articles  by  eighteen  authors  are  grouped  under  these 
headings: 

Interpretation  of  Blindness 

Special  Educational  Problems 

Personal  Adjustment  of  the  Adult  Blind 

Economic  and  Vocational  Adjustment 

Statistics  of  Blindness 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  Blind 

With  its  predecessor,  this  volume  forms  a  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  representative  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 


Price  postpaid,  $2.00 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

Five  models  of  Talking  Book  reading  machines  are  now  being  offered  for 
sale  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  them  inventive  genius 
and  mechanical  skill  bring  to  the  blind  increasing  excellence  in  sound  repro¬ 


duction. 

Here  is  the  list  of  available  models, 

S-10  Portable  spring-driven,  with  headphones,  without 
loudspeaker  or  radio . $25.00 

U-13  Portable  electrically-driven,  with  headphones, 
without  loudspeaker  or  radio;  may  be  connected 
by  competent  radio  man  with  most  radios  (A.C. 
&D.C.) . $29.00 

U-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker 
but  no  radio  (A.C.  &  D.C.)* . $39.00 


*Headphones  if  desired  are  $2.00  additional. 


revised  to  date: 

U-17  Console  radio-phonograph  combination,  modern¬ 
istic  style  walnut  cabinet,  with  12"  high  fidelity 
loudspeaker  (A.C.  &  D.C.)  contains  9  tube 
radio  set,  foreign  short  waves  and  broadcast 


band.  Size  35y2  x  22yz  x  14y2"* . $100.00 

U-21  Same  style  as  Model  U-17,  but  contains  13  tube 
radio  set.* . $120.00 


Express  charges  on  all  machines  extra. 


These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  VOLUNTEER  CARRIES  ON 

By  Priscilla  Whelden 


Volunteer  workers  have  always  played  an 
important  role  at  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind.  The  organization  was  founded 
and  carried  through  its  initial  stages  by  the 
inspiration  of  volunteers,  and  through  the 
years  while  it  has  been  steadily  growing  in 
usefulness,  groups  of  faithful  volunteers  have 
worked  side  by  side  with  the  professional 
staff.  The  staff  has  depended  upon  them  for 
reading  to  the  blind  and  leading  the  many 
recreation  groups. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  120 
people  helping  in  this  way.  Teachers  of  the 
many  activities,  such  as  beauty  culture,  danc¬ 
ing,  and  sculpture,  are  enlisted  from  training 
schools  and  professional  centers.  Other  volun¬ 
teers  have  come  on  their  own  initiative,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  wish  to  help  the  blind.  Recently 
this  group  of  volunteers  who  read,  guide,  and 
give  clerical  assistance,  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  a  blind  secretary,  invaluable  be¬ 
cause  of  her  ability  to  translate  to  them  the 
reactions  of  the  blind. 

Realizing  that  in  this  group  of  workers 


there  was  a  potential  source  for  expanding 
and  adding  to  the  services  already  offered  by 
the  Lighthouse,  the  Women’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  studied  the  problem  of  how  this  source 
might  be  developed.  It  was  evident  that  the 
volunteers  needed  not  only  training  in  their 
particular  job  but  a  background  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  work  with  the  blind.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  clear  picture  of  just  what 
volunteer  work  was  being  done  and  how  new 
jobs  could  be  developed.  No  one  on  the  busy 
staff  had  time  to  do  this.  A  sighted  volunteer 
supervisor  of  volunteers  was  secured  and 
came  to  the  Lighthouse  this  past  winter  for 
three  half-days  each  week.  In  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Blackburn,  the  Director  of  Social 
Welfare,  she  has  been  making  an  analysis 
of  the  volunteer  program. 

The  theory  underlying  the  program  is  that 
the  well-informed  volunteer,  satisfied  because 
her  job  is  clearly  defined  and  carefully  super¬ 
vised,  is  one  of  the  most  telling  means  of 
presenting  the  case  of  the  blind  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  live. 
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The  program  has  purposely  been  developed 
very  slowly.  First,  a  study  of  the  volunteer 
activities  of  the  organization  was  made.  Next, 
conferences  with  the  key  members  of  the  staff 
were  held  to  learn  how  volunteers  fitted  into 
their  various  departments  and  what  staff 
work  could  be  done  by  volunteers  when  suit¬ 
able  ones  were  found. 

Following  this,  a  file  system  was  set  up. 
Information  on  all  volunteers  was  transferred 
to  a  printed  application  card.  The  face  of 
this  card  gives  date,  name,  home  address, 
home  telephone,  business  address,  business 
telephone,  previous  experience,  time  available, 
and  other  information.  The  reverse  of  the 
card  has  space  on  the  left  for  the  assignment 
and  date,  and  on  the  right  for  a  report  on  the 
work  done.  These  cards  are  filed  alphabet¬ 
ically. 

An  analysis  of  all  possible  jobs  was  worked 
out.  This  information  is  also  set  up  on  cards 
and  filed  by  type  of  work — braille,  clerical, 
clothing,  etc.  The  headings  on  these  cards 
are  “Work  to  be  Done,”  “Time  Required,” 
“Type  of  Person  Needed.” 

The  Supervisor  interviews  all  new  volun¬ 
teers.  She  takes  this  opportunity  to  get  a 
personal  estimate  of  their  experience  and  apti¬ 
tudes  in  order  to  determine  the  best  assign¬ 
ment  for  them.  As  a  preliminary  step  in  their 
training  in  this  organization  an  appointment 
is  made  at  this  time  for  a  tour  of  the  entire 
plant.  The  volunteer  is  also  given  a  “kit”  of 
reading  material.  This  contains  Lighthouse 
pamphlets,  A  Hand  Boo\  for  the  Blind  and 
Their  Friends,  written  by  the  founder,  Mrs. 
Winifred  Holt  Mather,  and  a  list  of  “Do’s 
and  Don’t’s  in  Working  With  the  Blind.” 
If  the  volunteer  wishes  to  help  with  music, 
to  read,  or  to  assist  in  the  recreational  activi¬ 
ties,  she  is  taken  to  the  staff  member  in  charge 
of  that  work.  Some  volunteers  have  the  desire 
and  ability  to  do  work  of  a  more  adminis¬ 
trative  type.  They  can  either  take  over  some 
of  the  duties  carried  by  a  staff  member,  or 
because  of  special  talents,  initiate  new  work. 


Such  assignments,  which  are  not  numerous, 
are  made  only  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
staff  member  involved  and  with  continuing 
supervision. 

An  important  undertaking  of  the  Super¬ 
visor  has  been  to  make  contacts  with  outside 
sources  of  volunteers,  such  as  the  Junior 
League,  church  volunteer  placement  bureaus, 
and  the  Red  Cross.  She  is  able  to  interpret 
to  these  organizations  the  needs  of  the  Light¬ 
house.  Personal  contact  with  them  stimulates 
their  interest  in  supplying  these  needs. 

A  training  course  for  volunteers  and  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  blind  is  the  next  step  in 
the  program.  As  the  study  has  gone  on  during 
the  past  months,  the  outline  of  material  to 
be  offered  and  the  technique  of  presenting  it 
have  gradually  taken  shape.  Such  a  course  is 
planned  for  the  coming  fall. 

A  few  of  the  new  jobs  which  have  evolved 
in  the  study  of  the  program  up  to  the  present 
time  are  listed  below: 

A  volunteer  is  receiving,  sorting,  and 
preparing  for  distribution  all  clothes 
donated  to  the  Lighthouse. 

A  volunteer  is  acting  as  staff  librarian. 
She  has  assembled  and  catalogued  all  refer¬ 
ence  books  and  has  established  a  workable 
file  of  current  publications  of  other  or¬ 
ganizations. 

A  volunteer  is  editing  Lighthouse  News, 
the  bulletin  of  the  Association. 

A  volunteer  is  to  be  Curator  of  the 
Museum.  The  Lighthouse  has  a  collection 
of  articles  of  outstanding  historical  interest. 
These  she  is  sorting,  labeling,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  exhibit. 

A  group  of  volunteers  are  doing  the 
finishing  on  the  handicraft  products  which 
have  been  made  by  the  part-time  workers. 
This  particular  work,  if  it  proves  prac¬ 
tical,  will  be  especially  helpful,  as  it  will 
mean  that  the  money  previously  used  to 
employ  sighted  finishers  will  now  be  paid 
to  the  blind  workers  themselves. 
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Organized  volunteer  work  grows  of  its  own 
momentum.  A  volunteer,  doing  a  responsible 
job  within  her  capabilities,  becomes  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  work  and  brings  in  her 
friends.  A  staff  member,  knowing  that  her 
helper  will  probably  be  competent,  is  willing 
to  give  more  of  her  time  for  the  preliminary 
training  of  that  helper.  As  more  people  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  current  needs,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  filling  them  increases. 

Recently,  one  of  the  blind  students  for 
whom  the  Lighthouse  furnishes  readers, 
started  to  study  calculus.  None  of  the  regular 
readers  could  help  with  this,  but  one  of  the 
volunteers  had  a  mathematically-minded 
friend  who  now  reads  with  the  student  twice 
a  week.  The  Music  School  badly  needed 
someone  to  dictate  music  for  transcription 
into  braille.  No  one  could  be  found.  But  a 
volunteer  knew  a  teacher  of  music  in  the 
New  York  schools  who  was  just  retiring. 
When  asked,  this  teacher  not  only  took  over 
the  work,  but  has  since  produced  an  accom¬ 
panist  for  a  blind  teacher  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings,  an  assignment  almost  impossible  to  fill 


during  the  warm  spring  and  summer  months. 

To  anyone  who  is  planning  to  organize 
volunteers  these  suggestions,  based  on  a  brief 
period  of  experimenting  with  a  supervised 
volunteer  force,  may  be  useful: 

Don’t  rush  in.  Develop  the  program  slowly. 

Don’t  get  volunteers  until  you  have  suitable 
jobs  for  them. 

Don’t  get  a  corps  of  volunteers  unless  you 
can  provide  adequate  training  for  them. 

Always  have  a  member  of  the  staff  who 
can  carry  the  work  of  the  volunteer  when  the 
volunteer  is  not  on  hand. 

Definite  office  hours  for  the  supervisor  of 
volunteers  are  a  necessity. 

Be  sure  that  staff  members  have  a  definite 
understanding  of  the  duties  of  the  supervisor 
of  volunteers  and  her  place  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

In  this  time  of  national  emergency  when 
budgets  shrink  but  calls  for  help  multiply, 
the  Lighthouse  turns  to  its  volunteer  workers 
confident  that  in  them  will  be  found  the 
means  of  a  constantly  increasing  service  to 
the  visually  handicapped  in  the  community. 
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By  John  W.  Lewis,  Jr. 


I  am  indebted  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  for  this  opportunity  to  share  a 
portion  of  my  experiences  and  observations 
with  those  blind  persons  interested  in  a  musi¬ 
cal  career.  A  brief  descriptive  account  of  my 
work  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  general  na¬ 
ture  of  the  problems  inherent  in  it  for  blind 
persons  seeking  a  career  in  music. 

I  am  what  might  be  termed  “Director  of 
Community  Music”  for  the  Georgia  Branch 
of  the  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company 
with  R.  D.  Harvey  as  Manager.  To  in¬ 
sure  success  for  the  movement,  two  of  the 
local  churches  have  assumed  a  portion  of  the 
financial  responsibility  incident  to  the  enter¬ 
prise.  The  movement  sprang  from  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  civic  and  religious  leaders 
alike  for  a  better  type  of  music  throughout 
the  community.  The  movement  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  six  months;  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  it  will  became  a  perma¬ 
nent  institution  in  our  community  life. 

In  addition  to  directing  the  choirs  of  the 
Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  respectively, 
I  am  charged  with  musical  projects  commu¬ 
nity-wide  in  scope.  To  date,  I  have  the  two 
choirs,  two  glee  clubs  in  the  school,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  choral  groups  not  con¬ 
nected  with  any  specific  institution.  Future 
plans  call  for  a  men’s  choir  for  the  interde¬ 
nominational  Bible  class  sponsored  by  the 
Community,  and  a  civic  choral  association 
designed  to  bring  the  best  in  choral  literature 
to  the  community  and  surrounding  vicinity. 

The  conditions  leading  to  my  connections 
here  are  not  in  the  least  unusual.  At  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  a  friend  whom  I  had  known  in 
college,  I  was  asked  to  assist  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  choir  for  his  church.  The  choir  of 


the  Methodist  church  was  sufficiently  im¬ 
pressed  with  our  work  to  ask  me  to  lead  them 
in  a  similar  program  of  training.  Before  the 
four  weeks’  period  had  elapsed,  civic  and  re¬ 
ligious  leaders  consolidated  their  efforts,  and 
induced  the  management  of  the  Pepperell 
Manufacturing  Company  to  assist  them  in 
sponsoring  the  movement  for  an  extended 
period.  It  was  launched  as  a  three  months’  ex¬ 
periment;  however,  the  time  was  extended 
for  another  six  months;  and  present  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  its  becoming  a  permanent  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

Present  data  do  not  reveal  the  extent  to 
which  such  a  movement  may  have  gained  the 
support  of  the  industrial  leadership  of  the 
nation.  Indeed  such  an  investigation  would 
prove  a  distinct  contribution  to  students  of 
vocational  guidance.  Discounting  our  present 
war  economy,  our  increased  leisure  time 
made  available  through  the  advent  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  give  birth  to  more  and  more  move¬ 
ments  of  this  general  type.  Greater  attention 
to  our  emotional  and  aesthetic  h'fe  has  been 
the  clarion  call  of  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
past  thirty  or  forty  years.  They  have  done 
much  to  awaken  us  to  the  prime  importance 
of  emotional  and  aesthetic  experiences. 

Fruits  of  their  labor  may  be  seen  in  ex¬ 
panded  social  services  made  available  through 
the  various  labor  unions,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  privately  sponsored  organizations. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  type  of 
program  is  not  new  to  our  national  life.  Iso¬ 
lated  instances  are  to  be  found  in  which  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  have  supported  similar  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  workers.  The  times  are  pro¬ 
pitious  for  a  rapid  development  of  this  move¬ 
ment  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
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a  public  whose  working  hours  are  being 
slowly  but  steadily  reduced. 

Organized  labor  through  its  educational 
and  recreational  programs  has  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  new  conditions  accruing 
from  our  industrial  development.  They  are 
sponsoring  classes  in  music  appreciation,  the 
graphic  arts,  public  speaking,  writing,  and 
other  similar  subjects.  Business  men  and 
workers  alike  are  coming  to  realize  that  it  is 

I  imperative  that  we  provide  our  people  with 
satisfactory  outlets  for  their  emotional  and 
intellectual  energies.  Further  evidence  of  the 
recognition  of  these  needs  may  be  found  in 
the  various  music  and  art  organizations 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  government  through 
the  WPA  and  NYA  projects.  Aesthetic  ex¬ 
periences  are  destined  to  play  an  increasingly 
large  part  in  our  national  life.  The  problem 
before  us  is  to  discover  the  best  means  by 
which  necessary  skills  and  techniques  can  be 
brought  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
people.  Such  an  objective  may  well  become  a 
cardinal  policy  of  our  major  corporations  and 
labor  organizations  in  the  future. 

The  tempo  of  modern  life  is  such  that  it 
renders  the  future  highly  unpredictable  and 
uncertain.  Changes  are  so  great  and  so  rapid 
that  long  term  programs  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing  are  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Yet,  a  well- 
trained  musician  with  a  high  order  of  social 
intelligence,  and  an  emotional  poise  and  con¬ 
trol  will  do  well  to  examine  this  aspect  of 
professional  music.  It  is  obvious  that  technical 
training  is  essential  to  success  in  this  or  any 
other  field.  However,  training  alone  will  not 
bring  satisfactory  results.  As  is  true  in  all 
branches  of  teaching,  the  spark  of  humanity 
must  burn  brightly  in  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  teacher.  He  must  be  moved  by  a  deep  re¬ 
gard  for  people  of  all  classes  and  all  types.  In 
short,  he  must  possess  social  intelligence  and 
emotional  adaptability  if  he  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  area  of  service. 

While  the  loss  of  sight  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  asset  in  any  line  of  endeavor,  it  re¬ 


mains  that  certain  areas  of  service  are  not  so 
completely  dependent  upon  vision  as  are 
certain  others.  The  blind  person  is  most  likely 
to  succeed  in  those  enterprises  in  which  ideas 
and  attitudes  take  precedence  over  skills  and 
techniques.  Applied  to  music,  this  suggests 
that  instrumental  teachers  are  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  save  in  the  rarest  instances 
when  they  are  privileged  to  deal  with  the 
more  mature  and  highly  gifted  students. 

The  student  aiming  for  the  concert  stage, 
or  the  college  classroom,  is  confronted  with  a 
heritage  of  tradition  so  vast  in  its  scope  that 
only  the  most  arduous  and  brilliant  students 
may  hope  to  overcome  it.  The  problem  is 
even  more  acute  for  the  blind  person  seeking 
success  in  either  of  these  fields  of  service.  It 
is  all  but  impossible  for  the  blind  person  to 
master  the  body  of  musical  literature  with 
sufficient  thoroughness  to  entitle  him  to  the 
consideration  of  the  more  scholarly  leadership 
in  the  musical  world.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
he  must  necessarily  be  an  inferior  musician. 
While  musical  scholarship  is  not  to  be  di¬ 
vorced  from  aesthetic  standards,  the  latter 
may  be  attained  through  the  wise  choice  of 
the  very  best  literature  of  the  art. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  paragraph,  the 
program  which  we  are  developing  has  in  it 
certain  features  which  entitle  it  to  serious  con¬ 
sideration  by  those  blind  persons  interested 
in  a  musical  career.  A  program  of  community 
music  must  necessarily  have  as  its  goal,  the 
development  of  widespread  musical  interest 
rather  than  the  development  of  a  few  talented 
performers.  This  can  best  be  done  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  skills  and  techniques  possessed  by  the 
largest  number  of  persons,  namely,  group 
singing.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
best  choral  effects  are  by  no  means  dependent 
upon  individually  trained  voices. 

Second,  since  most  of  the  participants  in 
such  a  program  as  I  have  described  are  de¬ 
voting  their  main  energies  to  other  pursuits, 
the  demands  upon  musical  scholarship  will 
be  relatively  small  as  compared  with  the  more 
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intensive  training  of  the  colleges  and  special 
music  schools.  Since  it  is  quite  difficult  for  the 
blind  person  to  examine  large  quantities  of 
music  literature,  this  type  of  work  would 
seem  to  merit  careful  consideration  by  those 
contemplating  professional  careers. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factors  lead¬ 
ing  to  success  in  this  branch  of  work  are 
those  of  social  intelligence  and  emotional  sta¬ 
bility.  A  wide  variety  of  social  experiences  is 
indispensable  to  success  in  this  field  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  leader  must  possess  a  genuine  con¬ 
cern  for  all  types  of  persons,  for  without  this 
quality  of  mind  and  spirit,  nothing  of  en¬ 
during  value  can  be  achieved. 

My  experiences  thus  far  continue  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
understanding  people.  Without  this,  every¬ 
thing  else  is  impotent.  The  blind  person,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  others,  should  be  careful  lest 
he  submerge  himself  too  deeply  in  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  scholarship,  using  it  as  a  retreat  from 
his  fear  of  competitive  social  life.  Scholarship 
is  certainly  one  of  the  essentials,  yet  it  is  not 
sufficient  within  itself.  An  adequate  musical 


background,  plus  social  vision,  and  a  creative 
imagination,  will  bring  forth  abundant  fruit 
in  the  time  of  harvest.  This  is  a  new  field, 
and  is  only  for  those  with  courage  and  imagi¬ 
nation;  it  merits  your  careful  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  our  program  is  predicated  on 
the  truth  that  music  penetrates  to  the  depths 
of  human  experience,  and  speaks  to  us  in  a 
language  free  from  prejudice,  distrust,  and 
petty  misunderstandings.  We  know  that 
man’s  aesthetic  experiences  are  vital  factors 
in  the  formation  of  his  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  vision.  It  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  group  activity  by  holding  out  aesthetic 
experiences  which  are  completely  unattain¬ 
able  to  the  individual  through  his  own  ef¬ 
forts.  This  leads  to  a  more  consolidated  com¬ 
munity  life  since  it  enables  men  and  women 
to  share  in  the  more  enduring  qualities  of 
social  and  individual  experiences.  When  men 
and  women  join  their  hearts  and  hands  in 
the  creation  of  a  vision  of  truth  and  beauty, 
they  have  a  bond  of  brotherhood  which  will 
sustain  them  in  moments  of  great  stress  and 
disturbance. 


IS  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  A  SOCIAL  HANDICAP  TO  THE  BLIND? 1 

As  Viewed  by  a  Public  Agency 

By  George  F.  Meyer 


It  is  my  task  to  discuss  this  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  organization  with  a  service 
program  for  blind  people.  From  this  stand¬ 
point,  it  is  our  chief  interest  to  measure  the 
effect  which  financial  assistance  has  upon 
those  factors  which,  in  some  degree,  deter¬ 
mine  the  capacity  and  willingness  of  blind 
people  to  take  advantage  of  these  services. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion,  how¬ 
ever,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  come 
to  a  common  understanding  on  the  precise 
meaning  of  what  we  are  to  discuss. 

I  do  not  assume  that  financial  assistance 
refers  merely  to  the  aid  which  comes  in  the 
form  of  legal  tender,  but  rather  the  program 
of  financial  assistance,  and  more  than  that,  the 
program  as  administered  through  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  its  various  agencies  in  the 
several  states. 

I  shall  assume  that  by  social  handicap  we 
mean  whatever  retarding  influence  may  be 
exerted  through  the  processes  of  social  service 
as  affecting  the  individual  blind  person.  In 
brief,  then,  we  are  asking  whether  our  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  program  as  now  admin¬ 
istered  serves  as  a  retarding  influence  in  the 
broader  program  in  giving  service  to  blind 
people. 

Our  program  of  financial  assistance  has 
had  certain  effects  that  must  be  obvious  to 
even  a  most  casual  student  of  social  problems. 

There  has  been  a  phenomenal  increase  in 
the  money  paid  out  as  financial  assistance  to 
blind  people.  We  must  not  necessarily  as¬ 
sume  that  there  is  anything  alarming  about 

1  A  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  on  the  subiect  of 
“Is  Public  Assistance  a  Social  Handicap  to  the  Blind?” 
in  connection  with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


this  since  the  same  trend  is  evident  in  any  and 
all  types  of  public  assistance,  including  local 
relief,  but  we  must  attach  some  significance 
to  the  fact  that  blind  assistance  has  changed 
from  a  special  privilege  enjoyed  by  a  select 
group  located  in  only  twenty  chosen  com¬ 
munities  in  the  country  to  what  is  regarded 
by  many  as  only  one  of  numerous  forms  of 
financial  aid  available  in  almost  every  state 
in  the  Union  to  people  who  are  sufficiently 
poor  to  need  it  and  are  at  the  same  time 
blind. 

There  is  a  new  emphasis  on  need  which, 
because  of  the  concentration  of  the  public  and 
a  veritable  army  of  social  investigators,  has,  in 
many  localities,  come  to  have  a  new  meaning. 

A  whole  new  concept  of  record-keeping 
has  been  brought  into  being  and  applied  to 
facts  and  circumstances  affecting  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  directly  and  indirectly  associated  with  the 
need  for  blind  assistance. 

The  need  for  the  best  ophthalmological  rec¬ 
ord  obtainable  has  been  part  of  this  good 
record-keeping.  The  influence  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  universalizing  the  ophthalmo¬ 
logical  examination  as  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  step  in  approaching  any  case  of  blind¬ 
ness  cannot  but  reach  beyond  the  investiga¬ 
tive  demands  of  public  assistance.  It  must  in¬ 
evitably  stimulate  interest  and  activity  in  the 
restoration  of  vision  and  the  conservation  of 
sight  through  wise  ophthalmological  coun¬ 
seling. 

The  same  thoroughness  in  the  keeping  of 
records  is  gradually  spreading  to  the  sta¬ 
tistical  field  and  we  find  ourselves  now  in  the 
possession  of  statistical  facts  covering  large 
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groups  of  blind  that  we  did  not  dream  could 
become  a  reality  ten  years  ago. 

The  social  investigator,  by  whatever  name 
designated,  has  become  omnipresent.  With 
the  so-called  “integrated”  case  load,  a  large 
proportion  of  investigators  under  the  Social 
Security  Board  have  come  to  have  some  con¬ 
tact  with  blind  people  and  their  financial 
problems.  These  workers  developed  a  point 
of  view  toward  blindness,  and  have  exercised 
an  influence  upon  blind  people,  which  must 
leave  its  mark  upon  all  types  of  service  in 
their  behalf. 

What  must  further  be  evident  is  the  way 
in  which,  notwithstanding  our  devotion  to 
the  philosophy  of  integration,  the  extension 
of  public  assistance  has  usually  brought  with 
it  as  a  corollary  the  separation  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  financial  aid  from  the  other  problems 
affecting  blind  people.  This  has  discouraged 
co-ordination  at  a  time  when  financial  assist¬ 
ance  itself  should  have  been  the  best  means 
for  unifying  all  such  activities. 

We  cannot  altogether  ignore  the  attitude 
of  blind  people  themselves,  in  areas  where 
Federal  assistance  has  not  yet  been  accepted, 
in  their  zeal  to  maintain  existing  programs, 
inadequate  as  they  are. 

But  the  effects  of  public  assistance  have  not 
all  been  of  a  tangible  character.  Certain 
trends  have  been  far-reaching  and  significant. 

The  ready  availability  of  Federal  and  state 
funds  for  financial  assistance  and  the  case 
with  which  this  formula  could  be  applied  to 
still  the  wants  of  blind  people  have  accented 
the  poverty  motive  in  blindness  and  have 
placed  a  corresponding  damper  upon  the  en¬ 
thusiasms  and  effectiveness  of  rehabilitative 
procedures.  Self-evident  and  obvious  need  has 
overshadowed  assets,  and  the  development  of 
those  traits  of  character  which  lead  the  handi¬ 
capped  individual  to  spurn  anything  but  self- 
help  which  grows  out  of  the  mastery  of  his 
own  handicap. 

The  exclusion  of  all  other  elements  affect¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  blind  people  in  the  ad¬ 


ministration  of  blind  assistance  has  in  some 
instances  acted  as  an  administrative  blanket 
to  smother  the  sparks  of  weak  or  incipient 
service  programs. 

The  insidious  absorption  of  blind  assistance 
into  the  Old  Age  Programs  has  tended  to 
stifle  the  identity  of  blind  assistance  as  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  own.  The  standardization  of 
procedures,  budgets  and  other  apparently 
common  factors,  have  tended  to  obliterate 
consideration  of  special  problems  that  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  program  of  blind  assistance. 
Problems  of  youth  as  affected  by  need  and 
blindness,  have  been  viewed  through  the  eyes 
of  senility.  The  hopes  and  ambitions  of 
younger  years  have  been  pushed  aside  as 
might  be  the  garrulousness  of  old  age.  The 
desire  for  independence  and  self-realization 
has  often  been  smothered  by  resort  to  what 
is  too  frequently  the  fiction  of  responsibility 
of  relatives.  Lifetime  dependency  upon  grudg¬ 
ing  relatives  has  been  brushed  over  by  the 
subterfuge  of  financial  expediency. 

Stimulation  to  earn  and  be  busy  has  given 
place  to  refined  procedures  for  determining 
how  much  self-help  has  reduced  required 
need.  Uncertainty  of  the  future,  engendered 
by  ignorance  of  the  motives  of  well-inten¬ 
tioned  investigation,  has  in  many  cases  re¬ 
placed  confidence  in  the  all-round  helpfulness 
of  the  specialized  service. 

What  appears  to  be  strong  language  is  not 
necessarily  intended  as  condemnation  of  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  that  are  accepted  as  a  part 
of  a  broad  and  comprehensive  program  of 
public  assistance.  What  I  have  said  is  in¬ 
tended  only  to  emphasize  the  effect  which 
some  of  these  policies  have  upon  the  restricted 
lives  of  people  who  have  been  deprived  of 
one  of  their  most  essential  senses  and  who, 
because  of  this,  are  led  to  assume  attitudes 
that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  our  effort  to 
make  them  happy — and,  surely,  it  was  the 
aim  of  our  legislators  in  creating  categorical 
assistance  for  blind  people  to  go  one  step 
further  than  the  public  might  go  in  attempt- 
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ing  to  make  them  happy — else  why  create  the 
category  of  the  blind.  Our  broader  concept  of 
public  assistance  as  a  means  for  meeting  pov¬ 
erty  and  need  antedates  our  Social  Security 
program  for  categorical  assistance.  Did  the 
Federal  Government  then  have  in  mind  only 
a  means  by  which  states  would  be  assisted 
financially  in  meeting  the  demands  of  poverty 
that  categorical  assistance  has  brought  into 
being?  Or  was  it  a  conscientious  effort  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  certain  groups 
whose  requirements  were  so  well  defined  as 
to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  them  ? 

Soon  administrators  of  blind  assistance  will 
be  obliged  by  law  to  take  into  account  even 
the  meagerest  of  earnings  of  blind  people. 
Will  this  be  administered  so  strictly  as  to 
deprive  blind  people  of  that  spark  of  incentive 
they  now  have  to  master  their  handicap  and 
resume  the  role  of  contributing  citizenship? 
Can  we  expect  any  other  result  when  they 
know  that  even  heroic  efforts  cannot  lift 
them  out  of  the  budgetary  slough  of  mere 
subsistence  and  that  their  efforts  will  serve 
only  to  reduce  the  drain  on  the  public  purse? 

At  the  other  extreme,  who  can  inspire  even 
the  erstwhile  capable  blind  person  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  that  exaggerated  effort  which 
blind  people  have  to  make  in  order  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  when  his  every  want  is  met  by  a  bounti¬ 
ful  public  consideration  of  his  needs?  Surely 
only  the  closest  co-ordination  of  rehabilita¬ 
tive  effort  and  the  wisest  interpretation  of 
need  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  avoid  these 
extremes. 

And  what  of  the  individual  who  is  blind 
and  views  with  deep  concern  the  welfare  of 
those  he  has  always  protected  and  served  and 
who  in  the  present,  as  in  the  past,  are  ready 
to  share  with  him  in  family  life?  Are  we  to 
hide  behind  technicalities  and  say  that  only 
the  need  of  the  blind  person  concerns  us? 
That  the  devoted  wife  or  mother  may  go  to 
relief  for  help  ?  That  the  children  shall  be  pro¬ 
tected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  irresponsible  or 
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incompetent,  by  an  agency  that  has  no  interest 
in  the  handicap  of  the  father?  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  may  at  times  be  justified  and  neces¬ 
sary,  but  certainly  we  should  be  at  liberty  to 
assist  in  providing  wisely  and  judiciously  for 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  dependent  family 
of  a  blind  person  who  is  striving  against  great 
odds  to  retain  that  priceless  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  building  up  of  winch  we  strive 
so  sincerely  in  our  schools  and  churches,  and 
for  the  absence  of  which  we  pay  so  dearly  in 
broken  and  poverty-stricken  homes. 

Perhaps  future  generations,  profiting  from 
long  experience  with  Old  Age  and  Survivor’s 
Insurance,  and  a  more  enlightened  approach 
to  some  of  our  present  social  problems,  will 
look  back  upon  our  present  procedures  for 
delving  into  the  innermost  life  secrets  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  order  that  we  may  establish  beyond 
doubt  the  right  of  an  individual  to  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life  when  he  is  too  old  or  too  in¬ 
firm  for  work,  and  wonder  how  a  democratic 
society  could  have  so  cherished  its  rights  and 
liberties  and,  at  the  same  time,  subjected  it¬ 
self  to  certain  investigative  procedures  some¬ 
times  resorted  to.  Changed  economic  and 
social  conditions  more  frequently  than  not, 
make  the  burden  of  blindness  within  the 
family  unjust,  inequitable,  and,  oftentimes, 
humiliating,  both  to  the  blind  person  and  to 
his  family.  In  our  Old  Age  and  Survivor’s 
Insurance  we  have  come  to  recognize  the  in¬ 
justice  of  subjecting  innocent  persons  who 
have  lived  up  to  every  social  obligation,  to 
the  stresses  and  strains  of  public  dependence. 
Is  it  not  within  the  realm  of  possibility,  that 
some  far-seeing,  social-minded  statesman  may 
find  the  formula  bv  which  we  may  remove 
from  those  who  suffer  from  unavoidable  in¬ 
firmity  the  added  suffering  of  being  obliged 
to  depend  upon  the  sense  of  public  charity 
for  the  necessities  of  life?  Then  will  the  serv¬ 
ice  agency  be  able  to  approach  its  problem  of 
rehabilitating  blind  people  without  the  in¬ 
evitable  complications  arising  from  poverty 
and  need. 
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As  Viewed  by  a  Private  Agency 

By  Peter  J.  Salmon 


Whether  or  not  the  receipt  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  is  a  social  handicap  to  the  blind  depends 
on  a  number  of  factors.  First  of  all,  if  there 
is  a  social  handicap,  it  need  not  necessarily  be 
because  of  the  receipt  of  public  assistance,  but 
might  rather  relate  itself  back  to  the  economic 
need  of  the  blind  person  which  made  public 
assistance  necessary. 

There  are  two  prime  considerations  as  far 
as  this  subject  is  concerned:  first,  the  phi¬ 
losophy  on  which  the  assistance  to  the  blind 
is  based,  and  second,  the  application  of  that 
philosophy  in  actual  practice,  which  means 
its  administration. 

As  I  understand,  the  philosophy  under¬ 
lying  blind  assistance  as  represented  by  Title 
X  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  acts  of 
the  various  states  conforming  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  it  is  the  recognition  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral,  state,  and  local  government  units  of  a 
deep  concern  and  responsibility  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  and  economic  welfare  of  blind 
persons  in  the  community.  Specifically,  this 
concern  relates  itself  to  the  need  for  public 
assistance  by  blind  persons  and  the  express 
desire  on  the  part  of  Government  to  make 
this  assistance  adequate  compatible  with  de¬ 
cency  and  health,  based  on  the  particular  need 
of  the  individual  blind  person. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  philosophy  expressed 
here  which  was  meant  to  be  both  sound  and 
generous.  Embodied  therein  is  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that,  among  the  blind,  blind¬ 
ness  itself  is  the  chief  contributing  factor  to 
their  economic  distress,  that  blindness  being 

1  A  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
“Is  Public  Assistance  a  Social  Handicap  to  the  Blind?” 
in  connection  with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


for  the  most  part  a  continuing  handicap 
makes  necessary  a  permanent  type  of  assist¬ 
ance  rather  than  temporary  aid,  that  “ade¬ 
quate  compatible  with  decency  and  health” 
is  not  an  idle  phrase  but  a  statement  of  policy. 
Title  X  and  most  of  the  conforming  acts  set 
up  a  separate  category  for  the  blind,  a  recog¬ 
nition,  I  believe,  of  the  special  problems  in¬ 
herent  in  this  group,  and  a  desire  to  treat 
them  as  such. 

In  this  philosophy  of  assistance,  I  see  no 
desire  to  impose  any  social  handicap  on  the 
blind.  There  appears  very  definitely  a  con¬ 
structive  approach  to  a  situation  brought 
about  through  no  fault  of  the  blind  recipient 
of  assistance.  Recognizing  this,  the  Federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  in  their  legisla¬ 
tion  expressed  themselves  as  desiring  to  make 
provision  for  the  blind  of  their  community — 
not  by  a  dole,  but  rather  by  a  new  type  of 
assistance  based  on  need,  which  shall  not 
stigmatize  but  rather  help  the  recipient.  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind  individual  is  em¬ 
phasized.  Employment  is  encouraged,  some¬ 
times  specifically  and  sometimes  by  implica¬ 
tion. 

An  important  point  in  the  Federal  phi¬ 
losophy  is  the  lack  of  requirement  for  citizen¬ 
ship  in  order  to  receive  blind  assistance.  This 
may  look  unpatriotic  now,  but  was  never  so 
intended,  since  aid  is  to  be  granted  to  all, 
citizen  and  non-citizen  alike.  It  was  logical 
enough  to  leave  out  the  citizenship  require¬ 
ment  in  the  Federal  Act.  Many  states  still 
require  citizenship,  the  net  result  of  which  is 
to  cause  confusion  and  add  greatly  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  proving  eligibility. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  however,  the  philosophy 
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of  assistance  to  the  blind  based  on  need  with 
its  rehabilitative  and  other  ramifications,  has 
within  its  scope  ample  leeway  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  blind  who  require  public  as- 
stance. 

There  are  many  things  about  the  Public  As¬ 
sistance  program  which  I  don’t  understand, 
although  I  have  been  very  close  to  the  scene 
of  action  right  from  the  start.  I  have  been  a 
staunch  advocate  of  the  needs  basis  for  as¬ 
sistance.  I  have  even  joined  the  suicide  squad 
and  argued  for  a  needs  basis  against  groups 
of  blind  persons  seeking  a  flat  pension.  I 
know  that  some  of  those  in  the  legislative 
bodies,  before  whom  I  appeared,  wondered 
how  any  decent  person  could  be  putting  up 
such  a  stubborn  fight  for  assistance  based  on 
need  against  groups  of  blind  persons  who 
were  seeking  only  a  flat  pension. 

The  needs  basis  has  thus  far  survived.  I 
think  it  can  survive,  provided  its  administra¬ 
tion  does  not  continue  to  become  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  confusing.  Complication  and 
confusion  are  almost  necessary  results  of  try¬ 
ing  to  meet  individual  needs,  while  at  the 
same  time  standardizing  procedures  and 
budgets,  or,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  relating 
assistance  to  the  blind  to  old  age  assistance — 
or  worse,  to  home  relief.  Maybe  this  sounds 
like  a  “peeve,”  and  I  suppose  that  is  as  good 
a  word  as  any  for  it.  However,  I  think  that  it 
represents  a  growing  feeling  of  bewilderment 
and  discontent  among  the  blind,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  Remember,  I  am  still  a  “needs 

guy-” 

I  have  reminded  you  that  blindness  in  most 
cases  is  permanent,  and  that,  even  among  the 
employable  group  of  the  blind,  blindness  acts 
as  a  severe  obstacle  to  be  overcome  to  those 
who  strive  for  self-support.  Many  achieve 
their  goal,  and  something  more.  Others  never 
do.  Some  attain  partial  self-support.  More 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  blind  are  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  the  mean  age  about  sixty- 
four.  In  a  good  many  cases,  there  are  major 
handicaps  in  addition  to  blindness,  which 
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complicate  the  situation.  Since  the  blind  rep¬ 
resent  a  cross-section  of  the  population  rather 
than  a  distinct  group  or  class,  it  naturally 
follows  that  they  need  treatment  on  an 
individual  basis.  “Merely  good  case  work,” 
you  say,  and  I  agree,  provided,  however,  the 
case  worker  is  also  familiar  with  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  problems  and  possibilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  blind  person.  Elementary  as  all 
this  may  seem,  it  falls  so  flat  in  actual  practice 
that  I  feel  justified  in  taking  up  your  time 
to  rehearse  these  things. 

Many  investigators,  supervisors,  and  admin¬ 
istrators  of  blind  assistance  have  learned  these 
simplicities  regarding  the  blind  and  have 
applied  in  addition  their  own  particular  skill 
in  meeting  situations,  with  beneficial  results. 
Even  at  this  late  date,  however,  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  a  blind  person  presents  no 
special  problem  and  treat  their  cases  accord¬ 
ingly.  I  agree  that  the  problems  of  the  blind 
are  akin  to  those  of  a  sighted  person,  with  one 
exception — blindness — and  that  does  make  a 
serious  difference.  This  obstacle,  however,  is 
neither  insurmountable  nor  need  it  neces¬ 
sarily  remain  immune  to  good  social  case 
work  treatment.  It  is  not  helped,  for  example, 
with  respect  to  public  assistance,  by  approach¬ 
ing  it  from  a  home  relief  viewpoint.  It  needs 
something  more  than  this.  With  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  home  relief,  which  serves  a  useful 
purpose  and  has  saved  the  lives  and  homes 
of  many  thousands,  home  relief  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  problems  of  the  blind  who  are 
in  need  of  assistance.  Home  relief  takes  care 
of  bare  necessities.  Blind  assistance  properly 
administered  takes  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
blind  with  a  recognition  of  extra  needs.  The 
budgeting  centers  around  the  blind  person.  If 
he  is  a  working  man,  he  gets  certain  allow¬ 
ances  for  carfares,  guide  service,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  a  more  generous  clothing  allowance;  in 
many  states  he  is  allowed  an  exemption  on  a 
percentage  of  earnings  as  an  encouragement 
to  continued  employment. 

The  exemption  not  only  means  a  great 
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deal  to  the  blind  in  terms  of  encouragement, 
but  also  has  saved  considerable  money  to  the 
Government  by  the  fact  that  the  blind  person 
has  contributed  toward  his  support,  rather 
than  remaining  a  full  burden  on  public  as¬ 
sistance.  The  fact  that  last  year  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  made  to  the  Social  Security  Act  the 
interpretation  of  which  might  jeopardize  the 
exemption  of  a  percentage  on  earnings,  is 
looked  on  by  many  of  us,  in  and  out  of  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind,  as  a  short-sighted 
interpretation  by  the  Social  Security  Board, 
since  partial  exemption  of  earnings  has  proved 
to  be  a  most  constructive  device.  We  have 
every  intention  of  seeing  to  it  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  exemption  is  retained.  If  public 
assistance  becomes  a  social  handicap  to  the 
blind,  it  will  be  because  of  the  feeling  of  in¬ 
security  which  it  gives.  Such  moves  advance 
the  cause  of  the  pension  and  other  plans  for 
specific  grants  based  on  specific  conditions.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  pension  idea,  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent,  is  at  present  gaining  ground. 

With  all  my  ranting,  I  still  say  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  needs  basis  has  worked  well, 
taking  it  by  and  large.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
work  better.  My  suggestions  to  this  end  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Have  a  separate  article  on  blind  assist¬ 
ance  in  each  state,  setting  forth  clearly  the 
provisions  for  the  blind  without  reference  to 
old  age  or  other  groups. 

2.  Administer  blind  assistance  with  the 
idea  in  mind  of  its  more  permanent  nature 
and  recognizing  at  the  same  time  its  possi¬ 
bilities  for  rehabilitation  in  certain  cases,  and 
providing  in  a  position  of  authority  in  the 
administration  a  person  familiar  with  the 
special  needs  of  the  blind  and  qualified  to 
interpret  these  needs. 


3.  Provide  an  ample  inducement  to  en¬ 
courage  employment  among  the  blind,  such 
as  the  exemption  of  a  percentage  of  earnings. 

4.  Devise  a  means  so  that  the  casual  earn¬ 
ings  or  casual  gifts  are  not  nullified  in  budget¬ 
ing  and  hence  discouraged. 

5.  In  computing  the  budget,  deduct  any 
applicable  exemptions,  or  if  there  are  none, 
divide  the  income  by  the  number  in  the 
family  to  arrive  at  the  blind  person’s  budge¬ 
tary  allowance.  The  exemption  of  earnings 
should  not  be  nullified  through  non-recogni¬ 
tion  by  other  categories  which  may  be  serving 
other  members  of  the  family. 

6.  In  budgeting,  compute  the  earned  in¬ 
come  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  month’s 
earnings,  rather  than  trying  to  anticipate  earn¬ 
ings  for  one  or  two  months  ahead.  Do  not 
average  earnings  on  a  three,  six,  or  twelve 
months’  basis. 

7.  Evolve  a  definite  and  liberal  policy  re¬ 
garding  insurance,  real  estate,  cash,  and  other 
resources.  The  present  policy  is  uncertain  and 
confusing. 

8.  Do  not  reduce  grants  because  of  slight 
increases  in  income.  If  grants  are  not  so  re¬ 
duced,  it  will  help  give  a  feeling  of  stability. 

9.  Blind  persons  do  not  have  the  same 
means  of  being  informed  as  seeing  persons 
do,  and  some  lead  isolated  lives.  Be  patient 
with  them  and  realize  that  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  and  re-explain  things  to  them. 

10.  Look  on  public  assistance  to  the  blind 
as  a  device  of  Government  to  aid  the  young 
blind  on  their  way  to  employment  and  self- 
support,  and  the  middle-aged  and  aged  blind 
to  economic  security.  Give  all  possible  help 
to  the  entire  group  through  case  work  and 
special  services  available  to  the  blind. 
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By  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D. 


This  is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
the  problems  of  classes  for  the  blind  in  public 
schools  have  been  discussed  before  a  forum 
of  school  administrators.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  approach  these  problems  best  by  defin¬ 
ing  the  present  status  of  educational  work 
for  the  blind  on  the  basis  of  a  short  historical 
review. 

In  the  evolution  of  society,  there  are  three 
periods  in  which  the  blind  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  and  treated  in  fundamentally  different 
ways.  In  primitive  society  they  were  thought 
unable  to  survive  and  were  either  killed,  or 
exposed  and  left  to  starvation.  The  founding 
of  the  great  religions  produced  a  decisive 
change.  A  humanitarian  attitude  became  pre¬ 
valent  which  gave  the  blind  not  only  the 
right  to  live  but  also  to  be  protected.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  several  blind  individuals 
had  proved  by  outstanding  achievements  that 
their  adaptation  to  a  normal  life  was  possible. 
The  accumulation  of  such  examples  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  rise  of  the  third  period,  which 
is  characterized  by  the  integration  of  the 
blind  into  society. 

Only  in  this  period  was  the  soil  prepared 
for  the  beginning  of  planned  educational  at¬ 
tempts.  The  necessity  of  promoting  education 
for  the  blind  as  a  whole  demanded  that  the 
emphasis  be  placed  at  first  upon  the  most 
educable  blind.  With  the  educability  of  blind 
children  established,  more  time  and  attention 
could  be  devoted  to  specific  educational  prob¬ 
lems.  Obviously,  the  first  problems  present¬ 
ing  themselves  were  those  of  surmounting  the 
technical  difficulties  caused  by  the  lack  of 
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the  use  of  sight  in  reading,  writing,  and  other 
subjects  to  be  taught. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  special  tech¬ 
niques  and  devices  employed  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  today,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  blind,  given  the  instruments  necessary  to 
bring  their  educational  possibilties  to  a  level 
with  those  of  the  seeing,  fell  into  several  dif¬ 
ferent  groups:  those  having  some  useful 
vision,  the  mentally  retarded,  the  deaf-blind, 
the  uneducable  feeble-minded  blind,  and,  of 
course,  the  largest  group,  the  “normal”  blind. 
This  differentiation  is  a  development  of  the 
last  few  decades. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  education  of 
blind  children  has  been  left  almost  entirely 
to  special  institutions.  It  is  not  by  chance 
that  the  decisive  step  towards  a  final  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  child  into  the  general  process 
of  education  was  taken  in  the  United  States. 
Here,  the  public  school  system  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  instrument  of  education  has  reached 
its  highest  development.  The  inclusion  of 
blind  children  in  the  normal  educational 
process  is  an  outgrowth  of  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  constitutes  the  last  great  step  in 
the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  integration  of  blind  children  into  the 
public  school  system  creates  certain  specific 
problems  in  the  field  of  administration  and 
instruction.  It  is  the  established  procedure  to 
have  the  blind  children  participate  in  the 
regular  classroom  instruction  and  to  supple¬ 
ment  this  instruction  by  additional  help  in 
the  separate  braille  class,  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  specially  trained  teacher  and 
provides  equipment  for  tactual  use.  In  this 
way  the  content  of  the  regular  curriculum  is 
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made  accessible  to  our  group  of  children,  and 
separation  from  their  home  environment  and 
segregation  in  institutions  is  avoided. 

The  administrative  problems  with  regard 
to  public  school  classes  for  the  blind  have  a 
common  root  in  the  fact  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  our  public  school  system  serves  a 
homogeneous  group  of  children — homogen¬ 
eous  because  the  large  number  makes  in¬ 
dividual  differences  disappear — and  has 
developed  highly  standardized  procedures. 
The  individualization  which  is  a  postulate  of 
modern  methods  of  instruction  is  carried  out 
by  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  In  the  case 
of  braille  classes,  or  classes  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  general,  this  individualization  goes 
one  layer  deeper  and  reaches  into  the  admin¬ 
istrative  sphere.  The  work  with  blind  chil¬ 
dren  is  so  highly  individualized  that  the 
administration  is  constantly  confronted  with 
problems  that  cannot  be  solved  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  general  standardized  measures.  One 
day-school  class  for  the  blind  in  a  school  with 
an  enrollment  of  thousands  of  children  would 
therefore  absorb  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
administrator’s  activities  than  any  of  the  other 
classes. 

Braille  classes  require  for  their  successful 
conduct  the  same  amount  of  administrative 
skill  as  regular  classes.  It  cannot  be  expected, 
however,  that  this  skill,  based  on  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
blind  child,  can  be  applied  by  the  regular 
administrative  staff  in  public  schools.  These 
difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  special  supervisor  for  braille 
classes  whose  activities  concern  such  “individ¬ 
ual”  problems  as  adaptation  of  curriculum, 
application  of  special  methods,  adequate  social 
and  psychological  care,  special  equipment,  etc. 
His  duties  have  to  be  carried  out  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  school  administrators,  and  only 
their  combined  efforts  can  give  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  public  schools  the  desirable 
stimulation  and  advancement. 

The  problems  created  by  the  inclusion  ot 


blind  children  in  the  public  school  system  are 
manifold,  and  some  of  them,  particularly 
those  within  the  sphere  of  administration,  I 
shall  now  discuss. 

1.  Case  Finding  and  Enrollment .  General 
procedures  have  been  established  by  which 
the  local  school  administration  secures  a 
census  of  all  children  of  school  age.  This 
census  also  includes  handicapped  children 
and  determines  the  number  of  blind  children 
who  have  reached  school  age.  If  a  blind  child 
is  located,  the  decision  as  to  where  to  place 
him  must  be  made  and  the  choice  is  between 
residential  institutions  and  public  school 
classes.  The  parents,  the  social  worker,  the 
oculist,  the  psychologist,  provide  the  basic  in¬ 
formation  and  determine  the  needs  involved 
in  this  decision  as  to  the  child’s  placement. 
But  there  is  no  uniformity  of  procedure,  and 
frequently  not  even  a  definite  designation  of 
competency,  in  placing  the  responsibility  for 
the  decision  itself  on  the  school  administra¬ 
tion,  the  supervisor,  the  state,  or  any  other 
authority.  A  decision  of  such  importance  in 
the  individual  life  of  a  child  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  person  best  qualified  to 
evaluate  the  different  views  and  draw  the 
ultimate  conclusion. 

2.  Co-ordination  of  Instruction,  and  Teacher 
Load .  Blind  children  participate  in  the  reg-' 
ular  classroom  instruction  for  all  subjects  not 
requiring  directly  the  use  of  vision.  The 
braille  class  teacher  must  provide  the  training 
in  those  subjects  in  which  the  sense  of  touch 
is  substituted  for  vision,  or  where  supple¬ 
mentary  teaching  media  must  be  applied  to 
secure  a  successful  participation  in  the  regular 
class  work.  The  effectiveness  of  work  in 
braille  classes  is  frequently  hampered  by  the 
excessive  load  of  the  braille  class  teacher,  the 
result  of  having  either  too  many  pupils  or 
pupils  from  too  many  grades  assigned  to  her 
class.  A  well-defined  division  of  teaching  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  a  limitation  of  teacher  load 
with  regard  to  pupils  and  grades  is  a  pre- 
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I  requisite  to  successful  co-ordination  of  in¬ 
struction  in  both  classes. 

3.  Distribution  of  Instructional  Aids.  The 
lack  of  vision  makes  it  necessary  to  employ 
the  other  senses,  particularly  touch  and  hear¬ 
ing,  in  the  educational  process.  Besides  the 
pertinent  changes  in  media  for  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  the  blind 
child  needs  also  to  be  supplied  with  a  larger 
amount  of  object  teaching  material  in  order 
to ‘follow  successfully  the  regular  curriculum. 
A  good  deal  of  the  braille  class  teacher’s  time 
is  consumed  by  efforts  to  secure  these  various 
materials,  thus  increasing  the  teacher’s  load 
by  putting  on  her  shoulders  a  responsibility 
which  should  lie  entirely  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  the  activities  of  the  regular  teacher 
these  responsibilities  are  only  a  minor  con¬ 
cern.  Standards  of  equipment  should  be  set 
up  and  instructional  material  made  routinely 
available  to  the  braille  class  teacher  by  the 
administration  or  the  supervisor. 

4.  Record  System.  A  very  considerable 
amount  of  information  about  each  child  is 
collected  on  records  and  filed  in  various 
places.  The  clinic  or  the  oculist  has  eye 

I  records,  the  social  worker  has  records  of  the 
child’s  social  environment  and  his  home  prob¬ 
lems,  the  school  nurse  has  notes  on  his  physi¬ 
cal  health,  the  teacher  has  her  information  on 
the  child’s  school  behavior  and  progress,  and 
in  addition  to  that,  there  are  records  in  the 
superintendent’s  office,  probably  also  in  the 
central  office  of  the  supervisory  department. 
That  information  is  collected,  not  for  the  files 
only,  but  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  an 
educational,  medical,  and  social  treatment  of 
the  child,  which  will  ensure  his  normal  de¬ 
velopment  along  all  lines.  The  classroom 
teacher  is  the  core  of  the  activities  for  that 
promotion  and  should  be  the  end-point 
reached  by  all  information.  The  “teacher- 
record  problem”  is  not  confined  to  our  special 
classes,  but  there  its  effect  is  more  pronounced 
because  the  teacher  of  blind  children  needs 
more  information  and  consultation  for  a  suc- 
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cessful  performance  of  her  educational  duties. 
The  urgent  need  for  a  standardized  and  easily 
accessible  cumulative  record  system  is  there¬ 
fore  apparent. 

5.  Selection  of  Teachers  and  In-service 
Training.  There  is  general  agreement  that 
only  the  superior  type  of  teacher  is  able  to 
cope  with  the  increased  responsibilities  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  braille  class.  A  class  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  is  a  most  heterogeneous  group  of 
children,  and  it  takes  real  pedagogic  skill  to 
satisfy  their  recurring  demands.  Furthermore, 
the  progress  of  instruction  in  the  regular 
classroom  must  be  followed,  and  that  can  be 
done  only  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
regular  curriculum  and  methods.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  claims  our  teacher  has 
to  make  upon  the  regular  classroom  teacher, 
and  it  takes  tact  and  experience  to  voice  them 
without  arousing  opposition.  In  addition  to 
that,  a  braille  class  usually  consists  of  children 
attending  many  grades,  and  the  teacher  has 
to  divide  her  attention  not  only  between  the 
various  subjects,  but  also  between  the  subjects 
as  they  are  taught  in  various  grades.  It  is 
therefore  justifiable  to  say  that  a  teacher  of 
a  braille  class  has  a  more  complicated  task 
than  any  teacher  in  a  regular  class  or  in  a 
class  in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind. 
These  increased  responsibilities  can  be  met 
only  by  special  preparation,  wide  experience, 
and  a  constant  alertness  to  new  developments 
in  the  general  and  special  field  of  education. 
For  braille-class  instructors  in-service  train¬ 
ing  is  an  indispensable  necessity.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  to  keep  abreast  of  new 
developments  in  the  field  of  general  educa¬ 
tion,  methods  of  teaching  the  blind  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving,  and  educationally  most 
useful  innovations,  such  as  the  Talking  Book, 
are  introduced.  It  seems  therefore  essential 
that  in-service  training  should  be  provided  for 
braille  class  teachers  by  means  of  teachers’ 
meetings,  special  courses,  or  extension  lectures 
given  in  the  various  braille  class  centers  by 
an  expert  in  the  field. 
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6.  Supplementary  Training  in  Braille 
Classes.  Our  educational  philosophy  gears 
the  curriculum  to  the  fundamental  needs  of 
the  child.  In  the  case  of  blind  children  the 
cultivation  of  auxiliary  capabilities  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  their  general  education.  Ar¬ 
rangements  for  pre-vocational  training  or 
music  instruction  are  not  special  privileges 
but  essential  components  of  education  for  life. 
Manual  dexterity  is  so  important  for  blind 
children,  regardless  of  a  possible  future  voca¬ 
tional  application,  that  its  development  must 
have  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  Music  func¬ 
tions  in  the  blind  child’s  life  as  a  substitute 
for  many  of  the  visual  arts  that  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  enjoy,  and  holds  an  important  place  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  as  a  recreational 
and  aesthetic  outlet,  as  well  as  for  social  and 
vocational  reasons.  By  giving  the  blind  child 
an  opportunity  to  develop  his  abilities  along 
these  lines,  we  are  not  granting  him  special 
privileges  but  satisfying  his  fundamental 
needs. 

7.  Maintenance  Costs  of  Day-School  Classes. 
It  is  frequently  argued  that  the  financial  bur¬ 
dens  caused  by  conducting  special  classes  for 
handicapped  children  are  out  of  proportion  to 
the  returns  that  society  gets  from  the  educa¬ 
tional  results  of  these  classes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  argument  is  in  complete  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  democratic  principles  of  our 
civilization.  The  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection  stated  in  “A 
Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Handicapped  Child” 
that  the  handicapped  child  has  a  right  “to 
an  education  so  adapted  to  his  handicap  that 
he  can  be  economically  independent  and  have 
the  chance  for  the  fullest  life  of  which  he  is 
capable”;  that  he  has  a  right  “to  be  brought 
up  and  educated  by  those  who  understand 
the  nature  of  the  burden  he  has  to  bear  and 
who  consider  it  a  privilege  to  help  him  bear 
it”;  and  that  he  has  a  right  “to  grow  up  in 
a  world  which  does  not  set  him  apart,  which 
looks  at  him,  not  with  scorn  or  pity  or  ridi¬ 
cule — but  which  welcomes  him,  exactly  as  it 


welcomes  every  child,  which  offers  him 
identical  privileges  and  identical  responsibili¬ 
ties.”  There  is  no  question  that  the  education 
of  a  handicapped  child  is  more  expensive  than 
that  of  the  normal  child.  But  these  costs 
should  not  be  considered  as  expenses  for  a 
limited  group.  They  are  essential  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  educational  system  as  a  whole. 

In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  I  have 
been  able  to  give  you  only  a  very  cursory 
description  of  some  of  the  problems  of  our 
day-school  classes  for  the  blind.  But  even 
from  that  short  discussion  we  can  draw  two 
conclusions  of  great  importance  for  the  future 
development  of  our  work.  Instruction  of 
blind  children  needs  the  expert  attention  of 
teachers  as  well  as  of  administrators.  Only 
by  the  appointment  of  special  supervisors  for 
braille  classes  who  bring  to  their  task  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  will  these  classes  be 
supplied  with  the  educational  and  technical 
implements  to  ensure  a  successful  function¬ 
ing.  Attempts  to  solve  certain  difficulties  com¬ 
mon  to  all  braille  classes  have  been,  and  are 
being  made  in  practically  every  braille  class 
of  the  twenty-one  cities  in  the  United  States 
where  such  classes  are  conducted.  We  are  far 
from  having  scientific  evidence  of  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  or  inefficiency  of  these  measures,  nor 
do  we  even  have  an  expert  majority  opinion 
on  the  scattered  experiences,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  serious  shortcoming.  Our 
group  of  children  and  teachers  is  so  small  that 
only  combined  efforts  will  promote  our  stand¬ 
ards.  While  all  other  groups  in  the  field  of 
the  education  of  the  handicapped,  greater  in 
number  as  they  are,  have  developed  means  for 
exchange  of  opinion  and  experience,  nothing 
of  that  kind  is  provided  for  the  teachers  of 
blind  children  in  public  school  classes.  I 
recommend,  therefore,  from  this  platform  the 
creation  of  a  central  office  for  co-ordination 
and  promotion  of  work  in  braille  classes  in 
public  schools. 
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OFFICERS 

At  the  nineteenth  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  held  at  Indianapolis,  July  7-1 1,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the 
1941-1943  biennium: 

President:  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

First  Vice-President:  J.  Robert  Atkinson, 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 

Second  Vice-President:  J.  C.  Lysen,  Minne¬ 
sota  Braille  and  Sight-Saving  School,  Fari¬ 
bault,  Minnesota. 

Secretary-General:  Alfred  Allen,  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Win- 
netka,  Illinois. 

Treasurer:  W.  E.  Allen,  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 

These  officers  make  up  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  while  the  following  constitute  the 
board  of  directors:  Benjamin  Berinstein,  New 
York,  New  York;  C.  L.  Broun,  New  York, 
New  York;  R.  V.  Chandler,  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  A.  C.  Ellis,  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
Mrs.  Helen  B.  Jones,  Richmond,  Virginia; 
Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  New  York,  New 
York;  Dr.  Claire  Owens,  Exeter,  Nebraska; 
Miss  Mary  L.  Sundholm,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
Dr.  S.  C.  Swift,  Toronto,  Ontario;  L.  L. 
Watts,  Richmond,  Virginia;  and  Dr.  S.  M. 
Whinery,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

This  is  the  first  public  opportunity  your 
new  president  has  had  to  greet  the  members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  their  friends. 

I  grasp  this  opportunity  to  express  sincere 
appreciation  to  all  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  honor  bestowed  on  me  in  the 


office  of  president.  Although  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  accept  the  office  rather 
reluctantly,  I  was  nevertheless  proud  of  the 
designation  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  justify 
the  confidence  placed  in  me. 

As  we  look  ahead,  during  the  coming  two 
years  I  am  sure  we  can  all  see  ample  reason 
why  we  should  continue  our  Association  in 
the  splendid  position  in  which  it  was  left  by 
Colonel  Baker  and  the  officers  and  directors 
who  were  associated  with  him  during  the  past 
biennium.  We  have  a  unity  of  spirit  and  of 
purpose  which  has  been  unexcelled  at  any 
time  during  the  history  of  our  Association. 
This  unity  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  during 
the  trying  days  that  are  evidently  to  come. 
Frankly,  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power, 
and  I  know  the  other  officers  will  back  me 
up,  in  maintaining  this  good  faith. 

In  addition,  it  seems  highly  essential  that 
we  should  recruit  as  many  new  members  to 
our  Association  as  possible,  not  necessarily  be¬ 
cause  the  Association  needs  them,  which  is 
true,  but  perhaps  even  more  because  they 
need  the  Association.  With  the  quick-moving 
trend  of  the  times,  we  shall  have  to  be  on  the 
alert  in  order  to  maintain  our  agencies  and 
the  standards  that  have  been  built  up  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  No  individual  among 
us  is  big  enough  to  do  this  alone  and  we 
must  depend  for  success  on  group  action. 
The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  is  now,  and  can  continue  to  be, 
even  more  of  a  vital  force  in  attacking  the 
problems  with  which  work  for  the  blind  will 
be  confronted  in  the  next  two  years.  We  have 
a  number  of  standing  and  special  committees 
at  work  on  various  problems  and  doubtless 
we  will  be  calling  on  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  service  from  time  to  time.  I  know 
you  will  respond  generously,  as  always. 
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Speaking  for  the  officers  and  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  your  Association,  may  I  solicit  the 
continued  co-operation  of  each  member  of 
the  Association  as  well  as  that  of  the  national 
and  local  agencies  working  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  for  the  blind  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Yours  for  the  Advancement  of  Work  for 
the  Blind, 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  President. 

PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 

In  a  letter  to  the  membership  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  dated  May  31,  1940,  Col.  E.  A. 
Baker,  president,  announced  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  on  Professional  Standards, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Murray  B.  Allen, 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  For  some  years  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  concerning  the 
development  of  professional  standards  for 
certain  groups  of  workers  for  the  blind.  The 
field  of  home  teaching  was  the  first  to  be 
given  consideration  by  the  committee,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  adopting  of  the  following 
resolution  at  the  nineteenth  biennial  con¬ 
vention: 

Whereas,  It  is  apparent  that  increasing  im¬ 
portance  is  being  attached  to  professional 
standards  in  all  phases  of  social  work,  in¬ 
cluding  social  adjustment  of  the  blind;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  therefore  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  for  workers  with  the  blind  to  have 
some  procedure  by  which  their  professional 
competence  may  receive  recognition;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  professional  or¬ 
ganization  of  workers  for  the  blind,  has  en¬ 
dorsed  the  adoption  of  certain  standards  for 
home  teachers;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  authorize  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  on  Professional  Standards  to 
set  up  a  Board  of  Certification  of  three  mem¬ 
bers,  to  be  recommended  by  the  Committee 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive 


Committee  of  the  Association,  for  the  purpose 
of  certificating  Home  Teachers  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  adopted  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

FROM  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL 

Printed  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
nineteenth  biennial  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
are  now  ready  for  distribution.  Members  who 
have  not  received  their  copy  should  look  for 
it  within  the  next  few  days. 

Copies  are  available  to  non-members  at  the 
regular  publication  price  of  $3.00  postpaid, 
and  may  be  secured  from  Alfred  Allen,  Secre¬ 
tary-General,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

The  Secretary-General  has  received  in¬ 
quiries  from  a  number  of  people  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Indianapolis  convention,  who 
registered  as  associate  members  at  a  fee  of 
$1.00,  and  who  now  wish  to  take  out  a 
full  membership  by  remitting  $4.00,  instead 
of  the  full  $5.00  membership  fee.  The  Secre¬ 
tary-General  wishes  to  announce  that  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  this  plan,  providing 
those  who  wish  to  join  the  Association  do  so 
before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  There¬ 
after,  the  members  will  be  expected  to  pay 
the  full  $5.00  fee. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  members  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  have  not  as  yet  paid  their  dues 
for  the  1941-1942  biennium  and  the  Secretary- 
General  urges  them  to  do  so  without  delay. 
Unless  dues  are  paid  promptly,  delinquent 
members  will  no  longer  receive  their  copy 
of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  published  five 
times  a  year;  nor  will  they  receive  a  copy  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Indianapolis  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  privilege  of  membership  in  the 
A.A.W.B.  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to 
lapse.  Those  who  have  not  already  renewed 
their  membership  are  urged  to  do  so  im¬ 
mediately.  Dues  should  be  sent  to  Alfred 
Allen,  Secretary-General,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 
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HELP  WANTED 

When  gratefully  accepting  the  office  of 
First  Vice-President  of  the  A.AW.B.  for  the 
biennium  ending  in  1943,  the  incumbent  did 
so  with  no  little  timidity,  realizing  somewhat 
the  responsibilities  he  was  assuming  if  he  dis¬ 
charges  faithfully  and  efficiently  the  duties  of 
that  office. 

He  was,  however,  somewhat  abashed  to  be 
informed  later  that  among  the  responsibilities 
thus  assumed  was  the  editorship  of  “News 
and  Views  of  the  A.A.W.B.,”  which,  through 
courtesy  of  the  American  Foundation,  now 
appears  regularly  in  each  issue  of  the  Out¬ 
look. 

Frankly,  this  assignment  is  one  which  your 
Vice-President  takes  with  some  fear  and  a 
good  deal  of  trembling,  realizing  as  he  does, 
its  gravity  if  the  space  available  is  utilized  to 


the  best  possible  advantage  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  our  cause.  In  fact,  as  he  now  ap¬ 
proaches  the  task,  his  knees  are  knocking  to¬ 
gether  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  when  he 
tackled  his  first  western  bronco  thirty-nine 
years  ago,  whose  muscles  were  quivering  like 
a  quaking-asp,  while  the  white  of  his  eyes 
showed  clearly  that  he  wasn’t  going  to  be 
tamed  without  a  fight. 

Therefore,  your  Vice-President  does  not 
promise  to  fill  the  office  as  efficiently  as  his 
predecessor,  now  our  President,  Peter  J.  Sal¬ 
mon.  But  with  the  help  and  co-operation  of 
all  members,  and  especially  of  the  chairmen 
of  the  standing  committees,  “News  and 
Views”  should  continue  to  be  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  All  are  cordially  invited — 
yes  urged — to  submit  suitable  material  for 
publication.  The  deadline  date  for  the  next 
issue,  December,  1941,  is  November  15. 
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DRAMATIC  ARTS  PROJECT 

The  national  Dramatic  Arts  Project,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Foundation  under  a  grant  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  in  schools  for  the  blind  during  the  fall 
and  spring  terms.  At  the  present  time  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  completed  to  send  pro¬ 
fessional  coaches  to  certain  schools  in  the 
South  and  the  Middle  West,  in  response  to 
their  requests  for  the  Foundation’s  intensive 
five-week  training  course  in  dramatics  for 
teachers  of  blind  children.  This  plan  of  con¬ 
ducting  courses  in  the  schools  during  the 
regular  school  term  has  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  replaces  the  original  method 
whereby  the  Foundation  offered  special  sum¬ 
mer-school  training  to  those  teachers  who  had 
charge  of  amateur  dramatics  among  blind 
students  in  the  state  schools. 

It  was  found  that  by  conducting  the  course 
in  the  schools  in  conjunction  with  regular 
schoolwork,  teachers  of  subjects  unrelated  to 
dramatics  were  able  to  enroll  for  certain 
phases  of  the  course  which  would  be  helpful 
in  their  own  field.  For  example,  a  teacher  of 
manual  training  may  introduce  scenery  con¬ 
struction  in  his  classwork;  a  home  economics 
instructor  may  add  interest  to  sewing  by  as¬ 
signing  students  to  design  and  make  cos¬ 
tumes;  a  teacher  of  history  may  turn  the  dull 
material  of  historical  events  into  dramatized 
form,  v/ith  all  the  students  playing  roles  they 
will  enjoy  and  remember. 

In  fact,  the  full  value  of  the  course  would 
seem  to  depend  largely  on  the  active  partici¬ 
pation  of  all  faculty  members  and  all  stu¬ 
dents — a  condition  which  was  not  anticipated 
by  even  the  most  enthusiastic  sponsors  of  the 
project.  However,  at  the  end  of  last  June,  six 
months  after  the  project  was  inaugurated,  the 
reports  clearly  showed  that  the  schools  which 


had  integrated  the  course  with  their  regular 
curricula  had  achieved  the  most  outstanding 
results.  The  program  was  particularly  con¬ 
structive  in  solving  adjustment  problems, 
many  of  them  of  long  standing.  Shy,  seclusive 
children,  assigned  to  roles  especially  selected 
to  help  them  overcome  their  unsocial  atti¬ 
tudes,  showed  remarkable  improvement  in  a 
very  short  time;  boisterous,  domineering 
children  were  given  roles  requiring  dignity 
and  tact;  children  suffering  from  the  most 
obvious  blindisms  were  selected  for  roles  that 
would  necessitate  a  breaking  of  old  habit 
patterns.  From  a  psychological  standpoint, 
play-acting  is  an  ideal  approach  to  most  ad¬ 
justment  problems,  because  it  frees  the  indi¬ 
vidual  from  the  influence  of  his  own  person¬ 
ality  defects  during  the  time  he  is  obliged  to 
assume  a  new  role,  thus  eliminating  the  sense 
of  fear  which  is  usually  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty,  and  replacing  it  with  self-confi¬ 
dence. 

TALKING  BOOKS 

The  Foundation’s  Talking  Book  studio  re¬ 
ports  a  bumper  crop  this  year  of  books  read 
in  part  or  in  whole  by  their  authors.  The 
studios  have  been  quite  fortunate  in  the  past 
in  securing  the  co-operation  of  writers  and 
the  roster  of  those  who  have  provided  verbal 
“frontispieces”  to  their  books  includes  the 
names  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Alex¬ 
ander  Woollcott,  Osa  Johnson,  Stephen  Vin¬ 
cent  Benet,  William  Beebe,  Ridgely  Torrence, 
Raymond  Ditmars,  Kent  E.  Keller,  and  the 
late  John  Finley. 

Jan  Struther,  who  is  in  this  country  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  with  her  two  youngest 
children,  read  all  of  her  best-seller  Mrs.  Mini¬ 
ver  for  the  Talking  Book  and  provided  as 
well  a  personal  interview  at  the  beginning  in 
which  she  told  how  she  came  to  write  the 
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book.  John  Kieran,  the  well-known  sports  col¬ 
umnist  and  member  of  radio’s  “Information 
Please”  program,  also  read  a  complete  book. 
Archibald  MacLeish  paid  a  return  visit  to  the 
Foundation  to  read  three  essays  from  his 
collected  prose,  A  Time  to  Spea\,  and  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick — who  had  also  read  for  the 
Talking  Book  a  few  years  ago — came  back  to 
record  the  first  chapter  of  Twelve  Tests  of 
Character.  Edna  Ferber,  whose  books  are 
among  the  most  popular  on  records,  opened 
her  autobiography,  A  Peculiar  Treasure,  by 
reading  the  first  part,  and  Oliver  La  Farge 
gave  his  classic,  Laughing  Boy,  a  start  with  a 
few  remarks  telling  how  he  wrote  it  “as  a 
farewell  to  the  Navajo  Indian.”  Last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  Thomas  Mann  came  from 
Princeton  to  read  an  introduction  which  he 
wrote  especially  for  the  Talking  Book  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  great  novel,  Buddenbroo\s. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

Foundation  scholarships  for  the  year  1941- 
42  have  been  awarded  to  the  following  candi¬ 
dates:  Frances  Berry,  New  York;  Bertine 
Meade,  New  Jersey;  Grace  Proctor,  Michi¬ 
gan;  Dorothy  Reece,  Louisiana;  Arline 
Richardson,  Nebraska;  Louis  Rives,  Jr.,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Lucy  Dent  Smith,  Florida;  Evelyn 
Tave,  New  Jersey;  Viola  Titus,  New  York; 
David  Williams,  New  York;  Martha  Wolf- 
son,  Massachusetts. 

Scholarships  have  been  renewed  for  the 
following:  Oliver  Attebery,  Oklahoma;  Alma 
Chalker,  Florida;  Robert  Conway,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Frances  Ruth  Davidson,  Nebraska;  Adri- 
anna  Dykstra,  Rhode  Island;  Elsie  Eber- 
hardt,  Nebraska;  Reva  King,  Kansas. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  MEETING 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  members  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  held  at 
the  Foundation  headquarters  on  June  12, 
1941,  the  following  Trustees  were  elected, 
representing  various  groups  actively  engaged 


in  work  for  the  blind:  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell, 
representing  superintendents  and  teachers  in 
residential  schools;  George  F.  Meyer,  repre¬ 
senting  supervisors  and  teachers  of  day- 
school  classes;  Franklin  F.  Hopper,  repre¬ 
senting  librarians;  B.  S.  Joice,  representing 
technical  heads  of  embossing  plants;  M.  C. 
Migel,  representing  board  members  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  state  agencies,  Federal  officials, 
and  board  and  staff  members  of  agencies  do¬ 
ing  nation-wide  work;  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  rep¬ 
resenting  workshops  and  industrial  homes; 
Harold  T.  Clark,  representing  city  associa¬ 
tions;  Robert  M.  Prouty,  representing  place¬ 
ment  agents,  home  teachers,  and  social 
workers;  H.  R.  Latimer,  representing  agen¬ 
cies  doing  charitable  work  and  dispensing  re¬ 
lief,  and  blind  persons  not  included  in  any 
other  group  who  are  working  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  blind. 

The  following  were  elected  Trustees-at- 
large:  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Walter  O. 
Briggs,  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Wm.  Nelson 
Cromwell,  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  Craig  B. 
Hazlewood,  Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  George  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Garfield  D.  Merner,  Richard  L.  Mor¬ 
ris,  G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  Mrs.  Isabel  Dodge  Sloane, 
William  Ziegler,  Jr. 

HELEN  KELLER  TOUR 

Helen  Keller  will  have  a  short  itinerary  on 
a  tour  she  is  beginning  November  2  at  Lima, 
Ohio,  where  she  will  work  in  the  interest  of 
the  deaf-blind.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
series  of  meetings  in  the  following  places: 
Albion,  Michigan;  Hays,  Kansas;  Denver 
and  Pueblo,  Colorado;  Beaumont  and  Dallas, 
Texas;  New  Orleans,  Lake  Charles,  and 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  Mobile,  Alabama; 
Knoxville,  Tennessee;  and  Wakefield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Miss  Keller  will  appear  in  most  of  the  cities 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lions  Clubs,  but  at 
Hays,  the  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College 
will  introduce  her,  in  Knoxville,  the  Knox- 
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ville  Association  for  the  Blind  will  be  her 
sponsor,  and  in  Wakefield,  she  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Council  of  Churches. 

SCHOOL  SURVEYS 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  G.  Oscar  Russell, 
Superintendent  of  the  Utah  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  located  in  Ogden,  a 
member  of  the  Foundation  staff  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  of  that 
school.  Another  survey  was  made  at  the 
North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind  in  Bath¬ 
gate  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Herbert  D. 
Jeffrey,  Superintendent.  Among  the  other 
schools  for  the  blind  visited  were  those  in 
Iowa,  Montana,  Colorado,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  as  well  as  the  Braille  and  Sight¬ 
saving  Classes  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

FIELD  SERVICE 

The  Foundation  staff  have  given  field  serv¬ 
ice  during  the  past  four  months  to  state 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  Maryland,  and  Michigan  and  to 
private  agencies  in  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  Lewiston,  Maine. 
Such  service  is  made  available  on  request 
from  the  agency  concerned. 


FARM  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  New  Hampshire  Association  for  the 
Blind  is  engaged  in  the  remodelling  of  build¬ 
ings  on  the  property  in  Henniker,  New 
Hampshire,  where  it  intends  to  operate  an 
agricultural  training  school  for  blind  persons. 
This  school  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  there 
would  be  unlimited  opportunities  for  blind 
people  in  certain  branches  of  agriculture,  if 
special  training  were  available.  There  are 
among  the  blind  a  large  number  residing  in 
rural  districts  who  are  unable  to  take  their 
place  in  community  life  due  to  lack  of  self- 
confidence.  Special  training  with  ordinary 


farm  equipment  would  not  only  increase  a 
blind  person’s  confidence  in  his  own  ability, 
but  would  greatly  reduce  his  dependence  upon 
his  family  or  others  with  whom  he  may  be 
living.  This  is  the  type  of  person  this  school 
hopes  to  reach.  Eligibility  for  enrollment  at 
this  school  will  depend  on  aptitude  for  farm 
work  and  reasonable  assurance  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  utilize  this  training  in  the  future. 
Persons  interested  in  this  school  should  ad¬ 
dress  their  communications  to  Miss  Lena  M. 
Minot,  Secretary,  New  Hampshire  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  18  School  Street,  Concord, 
New  Hampshire. 

NEW  BUILDING  DEDICATED 

The  new  building  of  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  completed  several 
weeks  ago,  was  dedicated  by  James  H.  Price, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25. 

Of  Colonial  design,  the  building  is  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction  and  in  addition  to  reason¬ 
able  office  space,  it  houses  workshops  for 
teaching  trades  from  weaving  to  stenography 
to  totally  blind  and  partially  blind  girls. 
Funds  for  the  building,  which  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $80,000,  came  jointly  from  the  State  of 
Virginia,  the  WPA,  and  the  Virginia  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

A  school  for  men,  similar  to  the  school  for 
women  in  the  new  building,  is  housed  in  a 
modern  fire-proof  structure  in  Charlottesville, 
where,  in  addition  to  several  training  classes, 
a  mattress  factory  is  operated. 

MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  works  have  recently  been 
published  in  Moon  type: 

4295-8  Life  with  Father,  by  C.  Day.  (Lim¬ 
ited  Edition)  4  vols. 

4299  Goodbye  Mr.  Chips,  by  J.  Hilton. 

(Limited  Edition)  1  vol. 

4300-7  Lamp  in  the  Desert,  by  E.  M.  Dell. 
(Limited  Edition)  8  vols. 
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TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  HEAD 

J.  Richard  Blanton  was  recently  appointed 
by  the  Tennessee  commissioner  of  education, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind. 

He  is  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  received 
all  his  school  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state.  Since  the  completion  of  his  edu¬ 
cational  training  at  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  where  he  received  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  Master 
of  Science  in  Education,  he  has  had  several 
years  experience  in  school  work,  both  as 
teacher  and  administrator. 

In  January,  1940,  Mr.  Blanton  resigned  his 
position  as  superintendent  of  the  Spring  City 
School  to  accept  an  appointment  as  special 
field  examiner  in  the  division  of  elementary 
schools  in  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  He  left  this  position  to  accept  the  super¬ 
intendency  of  the  Tennessee  School. 

. 

NEW  WEST  VIRGINIA 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Stanley  R.  Harris,  former  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  public  schools  of  West  Virginia, 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  West 
Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
on  July  15,  1941.  He  succeeds  A.  E.  Krause, 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  schools  for 
eight  years. 

Mr.  Harris  was  born  at  Little  Birch,  West 
Virginia,  and  received  his  early  education  in 
rural  schools.  He  received  the  A.  B.  degree 
from  Marshall  College,  and  the  M.  S.  degree 
from  West  Virginia  University. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  Mr.  Harris  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  activities  for  boys  and 
girls,  including  work  with  Boy  Scouts  and 
4-H  Clubs. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  EXECUTIVE 

Miss  Charlotte-Ann  Billington,  the  newly 
appointed  executive  secretary  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind  and  for  Sight 
Conservation,  completed  her  professional 
training  at  the  University  of  Chicago  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration  in  1940. 

Prior  to  that  she  had  had  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  medical  social  worker  in  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  the  Graduate 
Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Two  of  these  years  were  spent  in  eye  service 
under  Dr.  Edmund  Spaeth. 

While  in  Chicago,  Miss  Billington  majored 
in  psychiatric  social  work,  and  prepared  her¬ 
self  academically  for  her  position  with  such 
courses  as  administration  of  agencies  and 
community  organizations. 

MICHIGAN  APPOINTMENT 

Paul  G.  Conlan  recently  was  appointed 
supervisor  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Michigan  Social  Welfare  Commission. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Detroit  in  1931  with  the  A.  B.  degree  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Sociology,  Mr.  Conlan  accepted  a 
position  as  junior  student  case  worker  with 
the  Detroit  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
and  progressed  through  the  various  grades  of 
senior  student  and  family  case  worker  until 
he  was  appointed  district  in-take  supervisor  in 
1934.  The  following  year  a  re-organization  of 
the  department  established  the  position  of 
district  office  manager,  charged  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  financial,  clerical,  and 
filing  departments,  and  Mr.  Conlan  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  position  which  he  held  until 
1938  when  he  became  co-ordinator  of  WPA 
projects  with  the  Emergency  Relief  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Mr.  Conlan  began  to  organize  in  1940  a 
time  study  procedure  for  the  distribution  of 
administrative  expenses  for  the  State  Bureau 
of  Social  Security.  Upon  completion  of  this 
project,  he  was  appointed  Supervisor  of  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Many  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind  have 
shown  a  great  interest  in  the  Retail  Sales  Plan 
and  have  requested  the  services  of  Eugene 
Morgret  to  aid  them  in  putting  this  plan  into 
operation  in  their  local  territories.  For  the 
past  several  months,  Mr.  Morgret  has  been 
working  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  when  the  plan 
is  in  operation.  From  Wichita  he  plans  to  go 
to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  A  comprehensive 
manual  has  been  prepared  describing  the 
plan  and  the  articles  sold,  and  any  agency  in¬ 
terested  in  this  method  of  selling  may  secure 
a  copy  by  writing  to  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
reports  that  some  of  the  girls  in  the  pillow¬ 
case  department  voluntarily  asked  if  they 
might  purchase  Defense  Postal  Savings 
Stamps,  and  requested  information  about 
them.  They  were  given  the  information  and 
now  each  week  when  the  Workshop  repre¬ 
sentative  goes  to  the  bank,  he  purchases 
stamps  for  them.  Because  they  are  working  as 
a  result  of  the  Defense  Program,  the  girls 
appreciate  the  work  they  have  been  given  a 
chance  to  do,  and  in  return  they  are  eager  to 
help  the  Defense  Program  through  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  stamps. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  Mr.  Schill, 
N.I.B.  sales  manager,  has  sold  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  worth  of  Nib-Link  Mats  in 
Chicago  and  vicinity  to  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott; 
Butler  Bros.;  The  Fair;  Marshall  Field;  and 
others.  It  is  suggested  that  shops  wanting  to 
increase  their  mat  sales  make  use  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  display  stands  and  circulars,  which  can 
be  secured  from  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Due  to  the  rising  cost  of  materials,  the 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Prod¬ 


ucts  has  increased  the  prices  of  many  articles 
on  the  schedule.  The  new  prices  apply  on 
allocations  made  on  and  after  the  effective 
date.  When  purchase  orders  are  received,  it 
is  necessary  to  check  them  to  see  that  they 
were  issued  at  the  prices  that  were  in  effect 
the  day  the  allocation  was  made  out.  If  a 
wrong  price  is  listed,  the  ordering  office 
should  be  notified  and  a  copy  of  the  letter 
sent  to  N.I.B.  If  purchase  orders  are  not 
received  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
allocation,  N.I.B.  should  be  notified. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  making  its  usual  offer  of  boxed  Christmas 
cards  to  agencies  for  the  blind.  This  work 
has  been  found  to  offer  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  for  blind  salesmen  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Further  information  on  these  cards  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Foundation. 

Shops  interested  in  purchasing  winders, 
cutters,  Baltimore  stitchers,  etc.,  should  get  in 
touch  with  the  following  concerns  which  have 
this  type  of  used  machinery  for  sale:  Lasting 
Broom  and  Mop  Manufacturing  Company, 
315  East  Florida  Street,  Evansville,  Indiana; 
Hy-  grade  Broom  and  Brush  Company,  495 
Flushing  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  at¬ 
tention  of  Mr.  Morris  Smith. 

Almost  all  the  agencies  doing  pillow-cases 
are  now  employing  blind  hemmers.  The 
Blind  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities,  one  of  the  first  workshops  to 
produce  pillow-cases,  has  always  used  blind 
hemmers. 

Broom  handles  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Washington  Handle  Company,  1403-35  St. 
Paul  Avenue,  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  the 
Imperial  Manufacturing  and  Trading  Com¬ 
pany,  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

C.  C.  Kleber. 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  first  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Progressive  Club  was  held  Thursday 
evening,  September  4.  A  WPA  orchestra  played  for 
the  dancing  which  followed  the  business  meeting. 

Per/ffns  Institution — About  a  dozen  blind  boys 
and  girls,  who  because  of  physical  handicaps  other 
than  blindness  have  been  unable  to  attend  Perkins, 
are  to  receive  instruction  this  year  from  a  visiting 
teacher.  Miss  Josephine  L.  Taylor,  for  five  years  a 
teacher  in  the  Lower  School,  is  to  undertake  this 
work  and  will  make  regular  visits  to  the  homes  of 
these  children.  .  .  .  Perkins’  scholarships  for  out¬ 
standing  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind  have 
been  awarded  this  year  to  Charles  Medick,  Jr., 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Irving  Smith,  Wenatchee,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Beulah  Holly,  Lakeland,  Florida;  Mary 
Palmer,  Custer,  South  Dakota.  .  .  .  This  year  the 
masters  of  the  four  boys’  cottages  are  Perkins  grad¬ 
uates.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  difficulty  in  securing 
men  who  are  sighted  and  single  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  available  young  men  of  Perkins 
who  are  qualified  for  this  work.  .  .  .  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  teacher  of  mathematics,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  enter  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
gram  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  His  work 
is  to  be  taken  by  Miss  Alice  Cornelison,  a  graduate 
from  Vassar  in  1940  and  from  the  Harvard  Class  in 
1941.  .  .  .  Paul  L.  Neal,  teacher  of  social  sciences, 
has  been  granted  a  year’s  leave  of  absence.  His  work 
will  be  taken  over  by  Lawrence  Thompson,  Perkins 
graduate.  .  .  .  On  July  1  Perkins  was  host  to  the 
Department  of  Special  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  which  was  holding  its  annual 
convention  in  Boston.  Extensive  exhibits  were  on 
display  and  group  conferences,  preceded  by  a 
luncheon,  were  held.  Over  five  hundred  people 
attended  the  conference. 

Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  ( St.  Paul ) — The 
Association,  working  in  connection  with  the  St. 
Paul  Goodwill  Industries,  recently  held  a  sale  in 
connection  with  the  annual  Minnesota  State  Fair. 
An  enlarged  sales  program  is  being  planned  by 


Mrs.  George  Lawson  and  Gerald  L.  Clore,  president 
and  executive  secretary  of  the  Association,  respec¬ 
tively. 

New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — In  July  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lighthouse  and  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  announced  through  a  joint 
statement  a  one-year  test  program  of  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  programs  of  vacations  for  blind  children  and 
of  vocational  guidance  and  placement  for  sightless 
children  and  adults.  The  co-operative  program  in 
these  two  fields  follows  the  trend  in  social  work 
toward  improved  co-ordination  between  agencies. 
The  new  test  program  of  co-operation,  which  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the  two  organizations 
for  several  years,  widens  the  services  of  both  agencies 
by  increasing  the  number  of  vacations  which  can  be 
given  to  the  blind  and  extending  the  present  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  placement  activities.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  new  program  is  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  duplication  of  effort  between  organiza¬ 
tions  in  work  with  the  blind.  .  .  . 

Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  (Buffalo) — The 
Guild,  formerly  located  at  615  Lafayette  Building, 
has  moved  to  new  quarters  at  836  Main  Street. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind — R.  Wilson  Brown, 
superintendent  of  the  school,  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  appointments  to  the  faculty:  C.  F.  Riddle 
as  teacher  of  agriculture  and  biology;  Philip  F. 
Groesbeck  as  teacher  of  social  studies  and  advisor 
of  boys;  Mrs.  Philip  F.  Groesbeck  as  registrar;  Mrs. 
M.  Louise  Ryan  as  supervisor  of  housemothers  and 
dean  of  girls;  Miss  Adah  M.  Varney  as  teacher  of 
dictaphone,  switchboard,  and  typewriting;  James  C. 
Walker  as  special  tutor;  Miss  Evelyn  Haywood  as 
nurse;  Dr.  John  P.  Nafe  as  consulting  psychologist; 
Dr.  H.  Rommell  Hildreth  as  ophthalmologist;  Dr. 
Frederick  Jacobs  as  pediatrician;  and  Robert  Lange 
and  Stuart  Stanhope  as  proctors.  .  .  .  New  courses 
added  to  the  curriculum  include  biology,  general 
agriculture,  pencil  writing,  dictaphone  operation^ 
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switchboard  operation,  sociology,  economics,  sales¬ 
manship,  library  procedure,  and  additional  courses 
in  history  and  mathematics. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — John  F.  Bledsoe, 
superintendent  of  the  school  was  honored  on  the 
Roll  of  Honor  Radio  Broadcast  over  Station  WFBR 
on  Thursday  evening,  July  3. 

Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  (New  Hamp¬ 
shire) — James  T.  Riddervold,  Supervisor  of  the 
Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare,  resigned  because  of  ill 
health  after  eleven  years  of  service  with  the  depart¬ 
ment.  His  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

Palm  Beach  County  Braille  Workers  for  the  Blind 
( Florida ) — For  the  past  two  years  the  organization 
has  been  making  floral  decorations  which  can  be 
used  for  ladies’  hats,  costumes,  or  for  room  decora¬ 
tions.  The  ornaments  are  made  by  covering  various 
sizes  of  sea  shells  with  assorted  colored  cellophane. 
After  each  shell  has  been  covered,  it  is  put  into  a 
small  or  large  bouquet.  While  the  assembling  is 
done  under  sighted  supervision,  the  blind  people 
produce  each  petal  and  bud  without  supervision. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
— The  1941  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be 
held  in  New  York  City,  December  4  to  6.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  executive  director,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  of  four  new  members  to  the 
Society’s  Board  of  Directors:  Mrs.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Edith  M.  Baker,  principal 
consultant  in  medical  social  work,  United  States 
Children’s  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr.  Herman 
E.  Hilleboe,  medical  co-ordinator,  Department  of 
Social  Security,  Minnesota  State  Division  of  Social 
Welfare,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  and  R.  Amory  Thorn¬ 
dike,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  .  .  . 

District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind — The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held  on  June  19  at  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany.  After  the  business  meeting  the  All 
States  Mixed  Chorus,  directed  by  Lynn  Gillchrest, 
presented  a  half-hour  recital. 

Idaho  Progressive  Society  of  the  Blind — The 
seventh  annual  Idaho  State  Blind  Conference  met 
in  Boise  on  June  5  to  8  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society.  “Making  a  Normal  Adjustment  to  Blind¬ 
ness”  was  the  theme  of  the  convention.  Among  the 


speakers  were  a  college  president,  several  social 
workers  among  the  blind,  as  well  as  blind  people  in 
various  walks  of  life.  Miss  Hazel  Hurst,  executive 
director  of  the  Hazel  Hurst  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  in  Monrovia,  California,  was  a  guest  delegate 
to  the  conference. 

Grand  Rapids  Braille  Classes  ( Michigan ) — Miss 
Helen  Mount,  one  of  the  braille  class  teachers,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  Detroit,  and 
Miss  Mary  Jo  Hull,  a  graduate  of  Wayne  University, 
has  been  engaged  to  teach  in  the  classes. 

Massachusetts  Council  of  Organizations  for  the 
Blind — The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  on  September  27  at  Perkins  Institution.  Mrs. 
Sidney  E.  Pollack,  president  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  was  among 
the  speakers  on  the  program. 

State  Board  of  Control  (Nebraska) — The  annual 
rally  of  the  blind  of  Nebraska  was  held  in  Omaha 
on  October  2.  The  main  speaker  on  the  program 
was  Jacobus  TenBroeck,  professor  of  law,  Chicago 
University.  Mr.  TenBroeck  also  addressed  several 
civic  gatherings  while  in  Omaha. 

Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  and  Disabled — 
Through  the  influence  of  one  of  its  volunteers  who 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Fresh  Air 
Camp,  the  Society  was  permitted  to  use  the  Fresh 
Air  Camp  for  two  weeks  beginning  September  2. 
Two  groups — fifteen  men  and  fifteen  women — were 
guests  for  one  week  each.  The  staff  of  the  camp 
stayed  on  for  the  extra  two  weeks. 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  (Louisiana) 
— The  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  has  added 
the  following  members  to  its  staff:  Miss  Evalena 
Ford,  supervisor  of  social  adjustment;  Miss  Mamie 
Butler,  supervisor  of  prevention  of  blindness;  J. 
Bruns  Lawrason,  manager  of  sheltered  industries; 
and  Hubert  C.  Owen,  stand  supervisor. 

Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind — The 
Council,  which  operates  in  the  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare  and  has  under  its  direct  supervision  a  state 
program  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  con- 

« 

servation  of  vision,  secured  during  the  recent  session 
of  the  Legislature  the  passage  of  an  Act  enlarging 
its  duties  “to  furnish  or  make  available  medical 
treatment,  surgical  operations,  eye  glasses  and  other 
necessary  aids  or  services  including  transportation 
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to  needy  blind  persons  or  persons  with  impaired 
vision  for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  restoring 
their  vision.  These  services  and  aids  shall  not  be 
furnished  unless  they  are  otherwise  unavailable  and 
in  no  case  shall  the  total  cost  thereof  exceed  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100)  per  person.”  In  addition  to 
this  extension  of  its  authority  and  duties  in  the  field 
of  prevention  of  blindness,  the  Council  will  also  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Assistance,  whose  duties  toward  needy  per¬ 
sons  have  also  been  extended,  so  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Assistance  may  perform  the  same 
services  before  mentioned  on  the  basis  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  to  all  persons  receiving  aid  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch ) — John  McGettigan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  placement  agent  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  and  is  planning  to  visit  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  near  future 
to  study  its  methods  of  placement  and  see  what 
has  been  accomplished.  Before  losing  his  sight,  Mr. 
McGettigan  was  employed  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Company,  and  he  has  had 
experience  operating  a  stand  concession. 

Montana  Commission  for  the  Blind — The  Com¬ 
mission  recently  announced  the  appointment  of 
Sharon  R.  Cromeenes  as  state  supervisor  of  work 
for  the  adult  blind.  An  office  has  been  recently 
opened  in  Great  Falls  with  Mr.  Cromeenes  in 
charge.  A  complete  census  of  blind  and  partially 
sighted  persons  is  being  conducted  to  determine  the 
type  of  program  that  should  be  set  up  in  the  state. 
.  .  .  Mr.  M.  I.  Tynan,  field  agent  for  the  blind  in 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  recently  spent  three 
days  with  the  Commission  outlining  a  vending 
stand  and  placement  service  program. 

New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — In  order  to  fulfill  the  state  requirements  for 
an  increased  number  of  school  days,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Institute  to  open  this  year  on  September  2, 
nearly  ten  days  earlier  than  usual.  .  .  .  Prominent 
among  the  fifteen  new  staff  members  is  Dr.  Ernest 
Whitfield,  of  London,  England.  Dr.  Whitfield  is 
teaching  violin  and  observing  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  Institute.  He  studied  music  with  Arnold 
Rose  and  Arnold  Schonberg  in  Europe.  .  .  .  The 
Institute  has  been  represented  on  two  radio  pro¬ 
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grams  in  New  York  City  this  fall.  The  Hobby  Club 
was  a  guest  of  Station  WWRL  on  September  14, 
and  on  September  9,  Robert  Gunderson,  instructor 
of  radio,  appeared  on  the  regular  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  weekly  program,  “We,  The  People.” 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
Inter-Branch  Conference  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Americus  Hotel  in  Allentown  from 
October  23  through  October  25.  The  conference 
will  include  sessions  on  prevention  of  blindness, 
rehabilitation,  placement,  and  employment. 

Dy\er  Heights  Home  for  Blind  Children  (Brook¬ 
lyn) — Children  of  the  Home  made  frequent  trips 
to  the  beach  and  have  attended  parties  on  their  own 
playground  during  the  summer. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  (New  Hampshire ) 
— Alfred  E.  Reinert,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
was  appointed  foreman  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Broom  Shop  for  the  Blind  in  August. 

Ohio  School  for  the  Blind — Governor  John  W. 
Bricker  recently  announced  the  appointment  of 
three  members  of  a  commission  created  by  the 
Legislature  to  study  proposals  for  removing  the  out¬ 
moded  state  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  to  new 
localities  just  outside  the  Columbus  city  limits. 
Those  appointed  were  W.  G.  Scarberry,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind;  Edward  R. 
Abernathy,  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf;  and  Robert  B.  Schildknecht,  state  architect. 
The  commission  was  established  because  members 
of  the  general  assembly  felt  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  money  to  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  present  age- 
worn  institutions.  The  plan  contemplates  surveying 
other  lands  adjacent  to  the  city  and  selling  the 
present  sites.  The  commission  also  is  empowered  to 
study  housing  conditions  at  all  state  welfare  institu¬ 
tions.  Other  members  of  the  commission  are  Sena¬ 
tors  Pliny  H.  Rogers  and  William  W.  Boyd,  and 
Representatives  Everett  E.  Addison,  William  H. 
Deddens,  and  George  D.  Barrick. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  Society  began  early  in  October 
with  gym  and  swimming  classes  at  the  local  YWCA 
and  YMCA  for  women  and  men.  Each  blind  person 
pays  ten  cents  a  week  for  gym  and  swimming  and 
the  Society  takes  care  of  the  balance  of  the  expense. 
Braille  classes,  current  event  sessions,  and  bowling 
are  also  among  the  activities  offered  by  the  Society. 
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Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind — A  dramatic 
group  is  being  organized  to  carry  on  the  work 
started  last  year  under  the  Foundation’s  Dramatics 
Project.  .  .  .  The  school  building  has  been  remod¬ 
eled  to  give  a  recreation  unit  to  the  high  school 
girls  and  boys.  .  .  .  New  faculty  members  at  the 
school  are  Miss  Ethel  Walker,  Mrs.  Marion  Grew, 
Miss  Mary  Martin,  Miss  Betty  Smith,  Wendall  John¬ 
son,  and  Chester  Simpson. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — The  School  will 
resume  its  weekly  broadcasts  every  Wednesday  from 
Station  WKAR  in  East  Lansing.  .  .  .  Faculty  mem¬ 
bers  added  to  the  staff  this  year  include:  Mrs.  Marie 
Williams,  teacher  of  piano;  Miss  Elizabeth  Krieger, 
junior  high-school  homemaking  teacher;  Miss  Jane 
Meadows,  teacher  of  physical  education,  English, 
and  physiology;  Miss  Carolyn  Heidel,  first-grade 
teacher;  Joseph  Corcoran,  social  science  teacher; 
Hugh  English,  teacher  of  English  and  French. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind — Overbrook  opened  its  one  hundred-tenth 
year  with  a  staff  meeting  held  in  the  new  senior 
cottage,  Monday  evening,  September  9.  The  new 
cottage,  which  houses  twenty  students,  two  super¬ 
visors,  and  three  employees,  conforms  to  the  Spanish 
architecture  of  the  original  buildings.  The  ground 
floor  contains  a  laundry,  storage  space,  Boy  Scout 
room,  and  a  large  recreation  room.  On  the  main 
floor  of  the  building  are  the  kitchen,  dining-room, 
four  reading-rooms,  the  boys’  living-room,  a  spacious 
reception  hall,  and  the  supervisors’  apartment.  The 
second  floor  contains  ten  double  rooms  for  the 
students,  a  guest-room,  three  baths,  and  a  linen 
room.  .  .  .  New  members  of  the  staff  are:  Miss 
Ruth  Howes,  third  grade  teacher;  David  See,  in¬ 
structor  of  boys’  physical  education;  William  Heis- 
ler,  science  teacher;  Miss  Viola  Collins,  supervisor 
of  the  primary  department;  Russell  Richards,  teacher 
of  woodwork;  Miss  Dorothy  Post,  co-ordinator  of 
the  Home  Teacher  Training  Course,  and  librarian 
of  the  ink-print  library;  Mrs.  Florence  Fox  Doran 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  McDonald,  housemothers.  .  .  . 
Students  in  the  Home  Teacher  Training  Course 
this  year  are  Miss  Adrianna  Dykstra,  Miss  Hedwig 
Chodacz,  Miss  Elsie  Eberhardt,  Miss  Violet  Pear, 
Miss  Dorothy  Reece,  and  Miss  Maxine  Ball. 

Division  for  the  Blind  ( Washington ) — For  the 
past  three  years  the  Division  has  had  an  exhibit  at 


the  Western  Washington  Fair  at  Puyallup,  and 
included  in  the  exhibit  this  year  was  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  home  industry  work,  an  exhibit  of  articles 
made  through  home  industry,  and  demonstration 
of  material  on  prevention  of  blindness  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  vision  by  a  medical  social  worker.  There  was 
also  a  demonstration  and  discussion  by  a  home 
teacher  for  the  blind,  who  performed  varied  handi¬ 
crafts  and  demonstrated  the  reading  and  writing  of 
braille.  In  addition  to  the  annual  booth  at  the 
Western  Washington  Fair,  the  Division  also  had 
smaller  exhibits  at  two  county  fairs  and  at  the 
Central  Washington  Fair. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
— Three  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  newly  intro¬ 
duced  class  of  dictaphone  work.  .  .  .  New  staff 
members  appointed  for  the  term  are:  Miss  Cleo 
Pickles,  who  is  teaching  typewriting  and  dictaphone 
work;  Miss  Grace  Sweet,  teacher  of  piano,  voice, 
and  chorus;  Miss  Frances  Whitney,  piano  teacher; 
and  Harold  France,  string  and  wind  instrument 
instructor. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — The  girls’ 
dormitory  has  been  razed  to  make  room  for  an  up- 
to-date  dormitory.  The  new  structure  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  finished  before  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year.  .  .  .  Tor  Hylbom  has  been  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  the  violin  and  orchestra  work  in  the 
Blind  Department. 

0\laho?na  School  for  the  Blind — The  Eighteenth 
Legislature  of  Oklahoma  has  granted  the  school 
$8,500  for  the  construction  of  a  new  classroom 
annex  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  Department.  .  .  . 
Many  new  volumes  of  braille  books  have  been 
added  to  the  blind  department. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — The  eight  members  of 
the  graduating  class  were  presented  with  portable 
typewriters  by  the  Lions  Club  of  Iowa.  .  .  .  Among 
the  teachers  who  have  retired  from  the  school  are: 
Miss  Maude  Manning,  head  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment;  Carl  Hindman,  piano  tuning  instructor;  and 
Miss  Ida  Scarborough,  academic  teacher.  Miss  Louise 
Wyman,  orchestra  teacher,  has  also  resigned.  Miss 
Mary  Lu  Reeder,  piano  instructor,  obtained  a  leave 
of  absence  for  a  year  in  order  to  accept  a  teaching 
fellowship  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind. 
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The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


T he  Beggar  by  Harlan  W.  Gilmore  has  re¬ 
cently  been  published  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  In  this  book  the  author 
investigates  causes  and  effects  of  begging, 
methods  of  control,  the  relative  success  of 
begging,  family  circumstances  of  the  beggar, 
and  other  problems  involved  in  the  question 
of  mendicancy.  There  are  frequent  references 
to  blind  beggars. 

Teachers  of  the  blind  will  be  interested  in 
a  new  publication  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  called,  State  Supervisory  Programs 
for  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  by 
Elise  H.  Martens.  The  contents  consist  of 
Part  I,  “A  General  Survey,”  and  Part  II,  “Spe¬ 
cific  State  Programs.” 

America  for  June  7,  1941,  carries  the  article, 
“He  Spent  His  Life  Aiding  Blind  Readers,” 
by  Mary  Fabyan  Windeatt,  which  is  the  life- 
story  of  Father  Joseph  M.  Stadelman  who 
founded  the  Xavier  Free  Publications  Society 
for  the  Blind.  From  its  headquarters  in  New 
York  was  published  the  magazine,  The  Cath¬ 
olic  Review  as  well  as  other  Catholic  litera¬ 
ture  in  braille. 

America  for  January  n,  1941,  contains  the 
story,  “Catholic  Action  Applied  to  Those 
Who  Cannot  See,”  by  John  J.  Connolly.  In 
this  article  Father  Connolly  tells  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston  and  surveys  the  work  it  has  done 
among  the  Catholic  blind. 

Educational  Wor\  in  Museums  of  the 
United  States;  Development,  Methods  and 
Trends  by  Dr.  J.  Fisher  Ramsey,  is  a  recent 
publication  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
New  York.  Chapter  V  of  this  book  is  en¬ 


titled,  “Museum  Work  with  Handicapped 
Children,”  and  surveys  the  work  done  es¬ 
pecially  with  blind  children  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
City.  There  is  also  a  short  description  of  the 
work  done  with  blind  children  in  other  mu¬ 
seums,  notably  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York  and  the  Boston  Children’s 
Museum. 

Creative  Pei'sonalities ,  Volume  II — Women 
Leaders,  edited  by  Philip  Henry  Lotz,  is  a 
recent  publication  of  the  Association  Press, 
New  York  City.  Among  the  women  whose 
life  histories  are  given  in  this  book  is  Helen 
Adams  Keller.  Lucile  Des:ardins  is  the  author 
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of  the  sketch.  A  list  of  suggested  reading  is 
included. 

In  the  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
February,  1941,  Frances  E.  Moscrip  discusses 
in  the  article,  “The  Blind  and  Partially  See¬ 
ing,”  the  classes  for  the  blind  and  the  sight 
conservation  classes  organized  in  the  school 
system  of  New  York  City.  At  present  in  the 
New  York  City  schools  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  2000  visually  handicapped  children 
under  instruction  in  special  classes;  102  sight 
conservation  classes  and  6  braille  classes  in 
the  elementary  grades  and  junior  high 
schools,  and  3  braille  classes  and  2  experi¬ 
mental  sight  conservation  classes  in  high 
schools. 

False  Vision,  by  Bernard  L.  Gardiner,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Blind  Brotherhood  of  Maryland, 
Inc.,  1940,  is  a  collection  of  short  sketches  re¬ 
garding  various  problems  of  concern  to  the 
blind.  The  last  chapter  of  the  book  gives  a 
history  of  the  Brotherhood. 


Helga  Lende. 
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The  Psychology  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped,  by  Rudolf  Pintner,  Jon  Eisenson, 
and  Mildred  Stanton.  F.  S.  Crofts  and 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1941.  391  pp. 
$3,00. 

This  book  has  been  designed  by  the  authors 
as  a  textbook  for  college  courses  and  for  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  in  the  field.  Their  credo  is 
stated  in  the  Preface  as  follows: 

In  one  sense  there  is  no  special  psychology  of 
the  physically  handicapped  individual  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  individual  without  any  serious 
physical  impairment.  The  same  psychological 
mechanisms  are  at  work  in  all  cases.  But  any 
physical  defect,  whether  major  or  minor,  pre¬ 
sents  problems  to  the  individual  in  addition  to 
the  problems  common  to  all  individuals  as  such. 

The  two  parts  of  the  book  are  strictly  sepa¬ 
rate.  The  first  part  contains  four  general 
chapters :  Personality  Development,  Mental 
Hygiene,  The  Internal  Mechanisms  of  Be¬ 
havior,  Psychological  Tests  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  The  second  part  presents  in 
seven  chapters,  each  one  devoted  to  one  group 
of  handicapped,  a  comprehensive  description 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  The  Deaf,  The 
Hard  of  Hearing,  The  Blind,  The  Partially 
Sighted,  The  Crippled,  Other  Physically 
Handicapped  Groups,  The  Defective  in 
Speech.  A  chapter  on  Speech  Involvements  of 
Special  Types  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
concludes  the  book. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  gives  a  broad  out¬ 
line  of  general  principles  in  psychology  and 
mental  hygiene  which  have  their  bearings  on 
special  problems  of  handicapped  individuals. 
Factors  determining  personality  development 
are  discussed,  and  a  pragmatic  demarcation 
of  normality  is  given  which  is  of  part:cular 
interest  to  all  who  deal  with  handicapped 
children : 


Individual  differences  are  present  in  all  of  us. 
It  is  only  when  the  differences  deviate  markedly 
in  number  or  degree  and  prevent  the  person 
from  adjusting  readily  to  his  tasks  as  he  func¬ 
tions  in  his  environment  that  the  individual 
personality  ceases  to  be  normal. 

Six  fundamental  human  drives  are  speci¬ 
fied,  and  the  mechanisms  of  adjustment  to  the 
motivating  drives  are  discussed  in  terms  of 
modern  psychology.  These  drives  and  the 
response  mechanisms  function  alike  for  the 
normal  and  the  physically  handicapped.  “Of 
necessity,  however,  some  of  these  drives  can¬ 
not  be  satisfied  by  the  physically  handicapped 
as  readily  and  as  easily  as  they  can  by  physi¬ 
cally  normal  individuals.  Some,  indeed,  may 
never  directly  be  adequately  satisfied.”  For 
this  reason  the  mechanisms  of  adjustment  de¬ 
serve  a  much  broader  treatment  than  is  given 
in  this  book.  This  shortcoming,  however,  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  authors  but  the  result  of 
the  lack  of  studies  on  personality  problems  of 
the  various  groups  of  handicapped. 

The  sections  of  The  Nervous  System  and 
The  Endocrine  System  and  the  chapter  on 
Psychological  Tests  for  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  are  straight  textbook  material.  Much 
more  than  that  is  Dr.  Pintner’s  excellent 
chapter  on  The  Blind  which  shows  us  what 
psychological  research  has  contributed  to  a 
scientific  interpretation  of  blindness  and  also 
points  out  where  additional  research  needs  to 
be  undertaken.  The  subheadings  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  are:  General,  Intelligence,  Educational 
Achievement,  Personality,  Special  Abilities, 
Miscellaneous,  Summary,  and  Bibliography. 

Two  afterthoughts  I  would  like  to  mention 
after  the  reading  of  this  and  other  very  valu¬ 
able  publications  of  recent  date.  The  one  con¬ 
cerns  our  field  in  particular:  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  demand  for  compilations  and  re¬ 
views  is  satisfied  and  that  what  we  need  now 
is  original  research  that  will  help  us  fill  the 
wide  gaps  in  our  knowledge  which  are  very 
clearly  called  to  our  attention  in  the  book 
reviewed. 
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The  other  is  more  general:  the  combining 
of  the  different  groups  of  handicapped  into 
one  class  of  “Physically  Handicapped,”  as  ex- 
|  pressed,  for  instance,  in  the  establishment  of 
departments  for  the  Education  of  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped  or  in  the  appointment  of 
supervisors  in  the  Education  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  seems  to  be  in  contradiction  to 
the  legitimate  endeavors  of  educators  at  work 
to  separate  the  various  groups.  Dual  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  were  quite  common 
some  decades  ago  but  are  now  conducted  as 
entirely  independent  educational  institutions; 
education  of  the  partially  sighted  is  separated 
from  education  of  the  blind.  This  is  for  the 
good  reason  that  work  for  each  group  has  be¬ 
come  so  highly  specialized  that  only  experts 
in  the  respective  fields  can  be  expected  to  do 
full  justice  to  their  duties  and  to  promote 
the  work.  The  book  in  review  has  the  great 
merit  of  recognizing  the  fundamental  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  various  groups  of  handi¬ 
capped.  A  word  of  warning  however  seems 
to  be  timely  against  the  tendencies  of  pro¬ 
ducing  “specialists”  for  the  whole  area  in  dis¬ 
cussion — so  to  speak,  “general  specialists.” 
The  average  person  who  wants  to  devote  his 
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work,  for  instance,  to  the  education  of  handi¬ 
capped  children  cannot  be  prepared  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  an  all-round  job  but  must  concen¬ 
trate  upon  one  special  group.  This  does  of 
course  not  imply  that  a  teacher  of  the  blind 
should  know  nothing  about  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  and  for  such  general  orientation  The 
Psychology  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  is 
of  particular  usefulness. 

Excellent  summaries  and  bibliographies  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  the  book. 

Berthold  Lowenfeld. 


GUIDE  ROD  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Ernest  L.  Vogler,  of  Hot  Springs,  South 
Dakota,  has  designed  a  guide  rod  for  the 
use  of  blind  people.  It  is  made  of  tapering 
steel  tubing  finished  in  chromium  steel  with 
a  leather  wrapped  handle.  The  tip  of  the  rod 
is  covered  with  a  red  plastic  sleeve,  firmly 
vulcanized  to  the  rod.  A  solid  steel  one-half 
inch  ball  is  welded  solidly  to  the  end  of  the 
rod,  which  should  assure  better  feel  and 
sound.  Information  concerning  this  rod  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mr.  Vogler. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 

American  F oundation  for  the  Blind ,  Inc ., 

( a  Delaware  Corporation ) 

15  West  1 6tlo  Street ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(  Signature) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


John  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Blind,  studied  at  the 
Wesleyan  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music. 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  is  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  is 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


George  F.  Meyer  is  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Priscilla  Whelden  (Mrs.  Richard  G.)  is  a 
volunteer  serving  as  Supervisor  of  Volun¬ 
teers  at  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Nursery  Governess  experienced  with  blind 
children,  wishes  position.  Address:  E.  B. 
in  care  of  Outloo\  for  the  Blind. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  .  .  $  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  .  .  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  D  Associate  ...  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foun- 

□  Sustaining  ...  50  per  annum  dation 

□  Patron  ....  100  per  annum 

□  Life . 1000 

paying  . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


Date 


*Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  PSYCHOLOGY 

OF  BLINDNESS 


By  Samuel  P.  Hayes 

Part  I.  Chapters  in  the  Psychology  of  Blindness 

Contains  all  the  chapters  thus  far  completed  in  a  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  blindness,  arranged  from  simple  to  complex  in  the 
nature  of  their  content.  They  are  directed  both  to  the 
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general  reading  public  and  to  the  graduate  student  and  his 
professor. 

Part  II.  Mental  Measurements  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Makes  readily  accessible  to  teachers  all  that  has  been 
learned  in  approximately  twenty-five  years  of  testing.  It 
contains  discussions  of  a  large  number  of  tests  which  have 
been  tried  out  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  gives  explicit 
directions  for  administering,  scoring  and  interpreting 
many  successful  ones. 


Price  postpaid  $2.50 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

Three  models  of  Talking  Book  reading  machines  are  now  being  offered  for  sale 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  them  inventive  genius  and  mechan¬ 
ical  skill  bring  to  the  blind  increasing  excellence  in  sound  reproduction. 

Here  is  the  list  of  available  models,  revised  to  date: 

S-10  Portable  spring-driven,  with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or 

radio  . $25.00 

U-13  Portable  electrically-driven,  with  headphones,  without  loud¬ 

speaker  or  radio;  may  be  connected  by  competent  radio  man  with 
most  radios  (A.C.  &  D.C.) . $29.00 

U-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker  but  no  radio 

(A.C.  &  D.C.)* . $39.00 

^Headphones  if  desired  are  $2.00  additional.  Express  charges  on  all  machines  extra. 


These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  THE  BLIND  ARE  DOING  TOWARD 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE1 

By  Clifton  E.  Mack 


The  National  Defense  Program  has  been 
the  means  of  developing,  as  never  before,  the 
industrial  possibilities  and  the  productive 
capacities  of  this  country. 

To  a  large  extent,  wars  of  today  are  won, 
or  they  are  lost,  according  to  the  industrial 
facilities  of  combatants  or  their  allies.  We  are 
dealing  with  mechanized  warfare,  armies  of 
tanks  and  powerful  air  forces. 

The  scope  of  the  defense  program  is  broad. 
This  is  a  program  in  which  all  have  their 
part  and  the  contribution  of  each  one’s  service 
fits  into  the  pattern  of  the  whole  plan — each 
link  bearing  its  burden. 

As  we  view  it  today  the  defense  program 
includes  not  only  the  making  of  warships, 
planes,  and  tanks  but  the  many  related  ac¬ 
tivities  which  you  read  about  in  your  daily 
papers — the  stepping  up  of  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  to  supply  defense  manufacturing  needs, 

1  An  address  given  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  June  12,  1941. 


the  selective  service  program,  the  splendid 
work  of  such  organizations  as  the  Red  Cross, 
and  most  recently  the  organizing  of  the  civil¬ 
ian  defense  program  under  Mayor  LaGuardia 
of  New  York  City.  All  of  these  activities  are 
current  news. 

But  let  us  go  back  a  bit — back  about  three 
years — prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Europe. 

It  was  then  that  the  Procurement  Division 
of  the  Treasury  Department  entered  actively 
into  the  preparedness  effort. 

As  early  as  December,  1938,  certain  far¬ 
sighted  Government  officials  pointed  out  that 
the  United  States  lacked  certain  minerals  and 
other  materials  which  are  essential  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  American  industry  rolling.  And 
if  war  broke,  that  this  nation  might  be  cut 
off  from  the  sources  of  these  supplies,  many 
of  which  were  produced  in  foreign  countries. 
Without  these  materials,  industry  and  the 
United  States  would  be  gravely  endangered. 

Congress  heeded  the  warnings  and  appro- 
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priated  funds  to  build  stockpiles  or  reserves 
of  these  strategic  and  critical  materials.  The 
Procurement  Division,  which  is  a  central  pur¬ 
chasing  agency  of  the  Government  and  co¬ 
ordinator  of  all  Federal  purchasing  agencies, 
was  designated  to  purchase  certain  of  these 
essential  materials  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
Munitions  Board. 

For  nearly  two  years,  the  Procurement  Divi¬ 
sion  has  steadily  been  building  national  stock¬ 
piles  of  these  commodities  so  vital  to  national 
defense — tungsten  for  armor  plate;  mica  for 
electrical  equipment;  mercury  for  explosives; 
quartz  crystal  for  controlling  frequency  in 
electrical  communications;  chromium  for  steel 
alloys;  manila  fibre  for  cables  and  hausers; 
diamonds  for  use  in  abrasives  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  tools  for  drilling  and  boring;  quinine 
for  the  prevention  of  malaria;  and  optical 
glass  for  aviation  and  other  military  uses. 

Early  in  the  defense  program,  a  French 
aviation  mission  arrived  in  the  United  States 
to  purchase  American  planes.  At  that  time, 
most  American  aircraft  plants  were  idle,  six 
plants  were  practically  closed,  and  one  of  the 
largest  engine  factories  was  laying  off  skilled 
help.  The  mission  was  referred  to  Secretary 
Morgenthau.  He  realized  that  if  the  French 
spent  a  projected  $65,000,000 — an  initial  order 
— for  American  planes,  it  would  assist  the 
United  States  in  many  ways.  The  French 
needed  the  planes  urgently.  The  orders  helped 
in  the  development  cost  of  producing  the  air¬ 
craft,  gave  employment  to  American  labor, 
and  also  assisted  in  expanding  the  capacity 
of  the  aircraft  industry. 

At  Secretary  Morgenthau’s  direction,  every 
possible  assistance  was  given  the  mission  by 
the  Procurement  Division  to  meet  Ameri¬ 
can  aircraft  manufacturers.  Orders  soon  were 
placed.  Thus,  the  Procurement  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department  was  instrumental  in 
aiding  the  French  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tributed  in  preparing  the  aviation  industry  for 
the  expansion  to  come. 

On  September  1,  1939,  Poland  was  invaded. 


As  the  war  continued  to  spread  through  the 
European  continent,  the  welfare  of  those  who 
were  homeless  through  invasion  became  a 
consideration  of  the  American  people.  And 
another  dutv  fell  to  the  Procurement  Divi- 
sion;  that  of  purchasing  wearing  apparel, 
textiles,  and  medical  and  other  supplies  to  aid 
refugees  made  homeless  by  bombs  of  aggres¬ 
sor  nations.  This  program,  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  suffering  and  sickness 
abroad,  was  started  under  a  Congressional 
appropriation  of  fifty  million  dollars,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  was  named  to  supervise 
the  determination  of  needs  for  refugee  relief 
and  to  distribute  the  supplies,  abroad.  Since 
the  inception  of  this  program,  the  Procure¬ 
ment  Division  has  purchased  and  directed  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  shipment  abroad 
tons  of  clothing,  medical  supplies  and  hospital 
apparatus.  The  supplies  are  being  distributed 
among  refugees  of  England  and  her  allies, 
and  China. 

To  assist  the  preparedness  program  here  in 
the  United  States,  the  Procurement  Division 
has  purchased  household  equipment  for  in¬ 
stallation  in  the  thousands  of  homes  being 
erected  for  defense  workers. 

Our  newest,  and  perhaps  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  task  in  the  defense  program,  is  that  of 
purchasing  industrial  products  under  the 
seven-billion-dollar  Lease-Lend  Law.  These 
products  are  for  export  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  nations  fighting  for  thir  lives. 

And  because  country  after  country  has 
fallen  before  the  onslaughts  of  the  Nazi 
hordes,  this  nation  today  faces  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  period  in  its  history — a  period  in  which 
ruthless  aggression  has  swept  over  nearly  all 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  An  essential  unity  now 
must  govern  our  every  action,  drawing 
strength  from  the  wholeheartedness  of  our 
efforts.  And,  in  this  connection,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  can  tell  you  how  the  blind  in 
twenty-eight  states  are  aiding  our  defense  pro¬ 
gram — how  their  nimble  fingers  are  in  high 
gear,  producing  essential  articles  which  can 
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and  are  being  put  to  use  by  our  military  and 
naval  forces. 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  on  June  25,  1938, 
President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Wagner- 
O’Day  Act  renewing  the  courage  of  those 
who,  because  of  blindness,  were  having  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  employment.  This  Act 
not  only  gave  hope  to  the  blind,  it  was  more 
concrete — it  provided  a  new  opportunity  for 
work. 

The  Act  was  not  born  of  itself.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  tireless  efforts  of  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  himself  a  blind 
person,  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the 
Foundation,  and  others  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  For  nearly  five  years, 
they  worked  zealously  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a  very 
material  contribution  to  this  effort  was  made 
by  individuals  connected  with  your  organ¬ 
ization. 

Their  reward  came  when  Senator  Robert 
Wagner  and  Congressman  Carolina  O’Day 
of  New  York,  awake  to  the  need  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  extend  the  opportunity  to 
the  blind  to  lead  normal,  useful  lives,  intro¬ 
duced  this  provident  legislation. 

Today,  the  Act  stands  as  an  example  of 
social  progress  in  a  great,  free  nation.  It  is  a 
milestone  to  which  the  American  people  can 
point  with  pride. 

The  language  of  the  Act  is  simple.  It  reads : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  created 
a  Committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Purchases  of  Blind-Made  Products  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  a  private  citizen  conversant  with  the 
problems  incident  to  the  employment  of  the 
blind  and  a  representative  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Government  Departments:  The  Navy 
Department,  the  War  Department,  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation,  and  shall 
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designate  one  of  their  number  to  be  chairman. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fair  market  price  of  all  brooms  and 
mops  and  other  suitable  commodities  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  blind  and  offered  for  sale  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  any  non-profit-making 
agency  for  the  blind  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  to  revise 
such  prices  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with 
changing  market  conditions,  and  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  specifications, 
time  of  delivery,  authorization  of  a  central  non- 
profit-making  agency  to  facilitate  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  orders  among  the  agencies  for  the  blind, 
and  other  relevant  matters  of  procedure  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  no  change  in  price  shall  become 
effective  prior  to  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days 
from  the  date  on  which  such  change  is  made 
by  the  Committee. 

All  brooms  and  mops  and  other  suitable  com¬ 
modities  hereafter  procured  in  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  specifications  by  or  for  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  shall  be  procured 
from  such  non-profit-making  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  all  cases  where  such  articles  are  avail¬ 
able  within  the  period  specified  at  the  price  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  committee  to  be  the  fair  market 
price  for  the  article  or  articles  so  procured: 
Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  not  apply  in  any 
cases  where  brooms  and  mops  are  available  for 
procurement  from  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  and  procurement  therefrom  is  required 
under  the  provisions  of  any  law  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  in  cases  where 
brooms  and  mops  are  procured  for  use  outside 
continental  United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program,  the  com¬ 
mittee  designated  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  as  the  agency  to  facilitate  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  orders  among  the  workshops.  And  the 
Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  was  charged  with  the  co-ordination 
of  these  purchases  by  the  Federal  government. 

The  first  Government  requisition  was  for¬ 
warded  to  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
on  January  6,  1939.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  that  year,  Federal  purchases  totaled  little 
more  than  eight  thousand  dollars.  Only  two 
types  of  commodities  were  then  ordered — 
brooms  and  mops. 
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As  co-ordinator  of  purchases,  the  Procure¬ 
ment  Division  sent  to  Federal  purchasing  of¬ 
ficers  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  General  Sched¬ 
ules  describing  the  products  offered  by  the 
blind  workers,  their  purchase  prices  and  de¬ 
livery  dates. 

The  volume  of  Federal  orders  increased. 

Later,  in  the  second  quarter  of  1939,  addi¬ 
tional  articles  were  placed  on  the  list  and 
Government  purchases  jumped  to  $31,000. 
As  orders  grew  larger,  new  items  were  of¬ 
fered — deck  swabs,  cocoa  mats,  and  pillow 
cases — with  total  sales  of  $69,000  reported  for 
the  third  quarter. 

That  was  only  a  start.  The  program  gathered 
momentum.  In  fifteen  months,  prior  to  March 
15,  1940,  Federal  purchases  jumped  to  $300,- 
000.  Steadily,  the  workshop  list  of  products 
grew  to  include  such  articles  as  oil-treated 
mops,  wall  and  ceiling  mops,  whisk  brooms, 
and  mattresses.  Latest  figures,  those  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  March  15,  1941,  show 
that  the  Government  has  purchased  products 
valued  at  $1,800,000  from  the  Workshops  for 
the  Blind. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1939, 
there  were  twenty-two  participating  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  giving  employment  to 
about  one  thousand  sightless.  Today,  there 
are  fifty-three  agencies.  And  they,  under  the 
guidance  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Committee  for  Purchases  of  Blind- 
Made  Products,  are  providing  employment  for 
approximately  two  thousand  blind  persons. 

It  would  be  inexcusable,  in  speaking  of  the 
splendid  results  of  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  to  fail  to  give  due  credit  to  the 
General  Manager  of  that  activity,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Kleber.  He  has  had  a  difficult  job  and  has 
done  it  well. 

During  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  the 
committee  has  carefully  guarded  the  interests 
of  the  blind,  setting  up  safeguards  and  regu¬ 
lations  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  their 
labor. 

One  of  these  safeguards  provides  that  the 


blind  shall  perform  not  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  direct  labor  in  producing  these  com¬ 
modities.  Another  recently  promulgated  regu¬ 
lation  provides  that  the  workshops  shall  main¬ 
tain  what  are  called  “eye  records  cards”  of 
those  persons  employed,  so  that  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Board  definition  of  blindness 
is  strictly  observed. 

American  history  is  written  in  terms  of  the 
courage,  the  integrity,  and  the  endurance  dis¬ 
played  by  the  representative  people  of  these 
United  States.  The  blind  have  all  these  quali¬ 
ties!  It  is  our  privilege  to  co-operate  in  develop¬ 
ing  their  morale  and  means  of  livelihood. 

Here  in  Virginia,  in  this  room,  are  men  and 
women  who  are  doing  their  part  in  aiding  the 
sightless.  You  are  to  be  congratulated.  And  if 
I  single  out  one  of  you,  it  does  not  detract  one 
mite  from  the  work  all  of  you  are  doing.  For 
he  exemplifies  your  collective  efforts.  I  speak 
of  Colonel  Watts,  who,  with  a  group  of  his 
friends,  organized  your  Association  in  June, 
1919.  It  was  largely  through  their  efforts  that  in 
1922  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  created 
the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Since 
then  your  Association  has  sponsored  every 
activity  of  the  Commission  and  has  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  it  to  the  fullest  extent  in  all  of  its 
varied  undertakings. 

But  creation  of  organizations  to  help  the 
blind  is  not  enough.  The  mere  mechanism  of 
“gainful  occupation”  is  not  sufficient.  It  is 
upon  the  bare  framework  of  a  sightless  ex¬ 
istence  that  we  have  given  to  the  blind  a  full- 
fledged  consciousness  of  living — a  vital  sense 
of  participation,  of  giving,  co-operating,  and 
contributing  their  full  share. 

This  is  the  key  which  explains  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  blind  in  our  current  prepared¬ 
ness  program. 

In  the  Charlottesville  Workshop,  which  I 
visited  a  few  months  ago,  forty  blind  men  are 
producing  mattresses  for  sale  to  the  Army 
and  Navy.  In  this  connection  I  might  say  that 
these  men  have  been  trained  so  expertly  that 
not  one  mattress  has  been  rejected. 
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Last  year,  blind  workers  in  a  New  York  City 
Federal  project  packaged  30,000,000  pho¬ 
nograph  needles  for  use  on  Government 
Talking  Book  machines  for  the  blind.  And 
only  recently,  I  heard  that  blind  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  aided  by  staff  workers  not  deprived  of 
their  sight,  had  packaged  and  sent  to  England 
200,000  needles  for  the  blind  there. 

Workshops  for  the  blind  recently  completed 
an  order  for  3,000,000  pillow-cases  for  the 
Army.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  blind 
are  contributing  to  our  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram  in  many  ways  unknown  to  me  at  this 
time.  Many  of  these  sightless  are  contributing 
to  the  future  security  of  the  nation  by  pur¬ 


chases  of  defense  savings  bonds  and  stamps. 

Throughout  the  country,  the  blind  are 
working  with  wholehearted  zeal  to  produce 
commodities  of  fine  quality  as  one  of  their 
donations  to  our  preparedness  program.  I 
know  that.  I  have  seen  them  sitting  at  their 
benches,  tending  to  machines,  sewing,  and 
performing  all  the  tasks  necessary  to  produce 
the  articles  used  by  their  government. 

The  results  are  a  tribute  to  the  blind  who 
are  doing  this  work  and  a  tribute  to  the 
management  of  the  workshops.  If  that  same 
spirit  is  shown  by  all  who  participate  in  the 
defense  program  we  may  have  no  fear  of  the 
outcome — no — on  the  contrary  we  have  every 
reason  to  feel  greatly  reassured. 


INTERPRETATION  FOR  CONTRIBUTORS1 

By  David  Church 


Although  Americans  are  notoriously  gener¬ 
ous  and  give  away  an  estimated  two  billion 
dollars  a  year,  comparatively  little  is  known 
about  American  contributors. 

Probably  the  best  information  we  have  con¬ 
cerning  American  contributors  comes  from 
the  Government  reports  on  income  tax  pay¬ 
ments.  Of  course,  not  all  contributors  are  in¬ 
come  tax  payers.  For  instance,  it  is  estimated 
that  six  hundred  million  dollars  are  given  to 
religious  causes  and  churches  each  year  in  the 
United  States.  A  substantial  part  of  this  un¬ 
doubtedly  comes  in  small  contributions  from 
those  who  are  not,  or  have  not  been  required 
to  make  income  tax  returns.  Those  who  make 
sizeable  annual  contributions  are  presumably 
income  tax  payers,  and  I  presume  it  is  these 
contributors  in  whom  you  are  interested. 

Roughly,  there  are  about  five  and  a  half  to 
six  million  income  tax  payers  in  this  country 
— next  year,  of  course,  there  will  be  more.  Of 
these,  approximately  85  per  cent — or  around 
five  million — claim  deductions  for  contribu¬ 
tions.  I  wonder  why  the  other  15  per  cent  are 
not  contributors,  when  contributions  can  re¬ 
duce  tax  payments.  Curiously  enough,  in  the 
last  report  of  income  tax  returns,  there  were 
three  tax  payers  who  reported  annual  incomes 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars  and  yet  who 
reported  no  deductions  for  contributions — 
they  may  be  potential  contributors  if  you  can 
find  out  who  they  are. 

The  five  million  contributors  in  the  United 
States,  who  make  income  tax  returns,  give 
away  about  four  hundred  million  a  year,  and 
the  average  contribution  is  about  sixty-eight 
dollars. 

If  these  five  million  represent  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  larger  annual  contributors  in  the 

1  A  paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  October, 
1941. 


United  States,  which  has  a  population  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  of 
which  some  sixty-seven  million  are  income 
producers,  it  would  seem  that  annual  con¬ 
tributors  of  substantial  amounts  are  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  part  of  our  income-producing 
population.  They  should  be  cherished.  I  hope 
they  are,  but  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
contributors  are  rather  sadly  neglected. 

Too  often  the  contributor  hears  from  the 
institutions  he  aids  only  when  he  gets  an 
appeal  for  money  and  the  subsequent  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  that  gift.  The  contributor 
may  be  sent  a  copy  of  the  institution’s  annual 
report  but,  in  many  cases,  he  gets  very  little 
more.  The  result  is,  I  believe,  that  too  large  a 
proportion  of  American  contributors  give 
their  money  away  to  causes  which  they  know 
all  too  little  about.  They  make  their  gifts  out 
of  habit;  because  someone  they  know  has 
asked  them  to  make  the  gift;  because  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  work  appeals  to  some 
emotion  in  them;  or  because  they  feel  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  give  and  they  give  to  those  in¬ 
stitutions  whose  names  are  well  known  to 
them.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  fearful 
that  the  great  bulk  of  giving  is  not  done  on 
the  basis  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  institution  on  the  receiving 
end.  That  sort  of  giving  can  be  very  transient. 
It  may  end  at  any  minute. 

American  contributions  can  be  stabilized 
and  probably  greatly  increased  if  there  is 
proper  knowledge  of  the  work,  the  need,  and 
the  achievements  on  the  part  of  our  philan¬ 
thropic  institutions. 

“Interpretation”  is  publicity  with  a  purpose, 
aimed  at  a  well-defined  audience. 

The  task  of  interpretation  is  not  an  easy 
one,  for  it  is  affected  by  constantly  changing 
human  relationships  and  veering  public  at- 
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titudes.  No  one  can  set  forth  today  principles 
of  interpretation  and  be  certain  these  prin¬ 
ciples  will  be  effective  tomorrow.  However,  I 
believe  there  are  certain  fundamentals  which 
should  be  constantly  in  mind  of  any  who  are 
responsible  for  informing  contributors. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  frequency  of 
contact.  I  believe  the  contributor  is  entitled  to 
the  courtesy  of  some  planned  frequency  of 
contact.  This  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
activities  and  achievements  of  varying  institu¬ 
tions,  but  there  should  be  regular  dates  set 
down  at  which  time  the  contributor  is  told 
about  the  use  of  his  money  and  what  is  being 
achieved  by  it — and  this  without  any  coincid¬ 
ing  request  for  more  money.  I  think  that  a 
good  deal  of  such  effort  which  does  exist  lacks 
planned  seasonal  timing  throughout  the  year. 

Generally,  social  work  publicity  begins  to 
make  itself  apparent  in  the  late  fall,  hits  a 
peak  in  the  holiday  season,  drops  off  grad¬ 
ually  and  toward  summer  becomes  practically 
extinct.  I  recently  studied  the  Times  Index 
for  several  years  and  found  that  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  practically  no 
news  appears  in  the  New  Yor\  Times  about 
social  welfare  effort.  This  may  prove  nothing, 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  most  welfare 
agencies  cut  their  publicity  effort  to  zero  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months.  This  may  be  wise, 
but  I  have  a  feeling  that,  if  you  can  reach 
your  contributors  during  the  summer  season, 
you  may  be  able  to  achieve  more  effective 
interest  than  you  will  in  seasons  of  greater 
competition.  Whenever  publicity  effort  is  un¬ 
dertaken,  there  should  be  adequate  frequency, 
and  the  publicity  should  not  be  obvious  culti¬ 
vation  for  an  appeal  which  will  follow. 

In  the  second  place,  I  believe  the  contributor 
is  entitled  to  information  in  a  language  he 
will  understand.  Social  work,  like  every  other 
profession,  has  its  professional  jargon.  It  is 
easy  for  this  to  creep  into  material  which  is 
intended  as  interpretation  material.  Avoid  it. 
The  contributor  won’t  understand  it,  and  his 
failure  to  understand  it  will  create  resentment 


on  his  part.  Moreover,  I  believe  interpretation 
should  be  in  terms  of  current  interest  to  the 
contributor.  Relate  the  work  being  done  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  today.  At  the 
moment,  defense  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  every  American  and,  I  believe,  contributor 
attention  can  be  attached  to  social  welfare 
work  if  it  is  explained  in  terms  of  what  social 
welfare  work  is  doing  and  can  do  to  promote 
the  national  defense  effort.  Such  relationship, 
however,  must  be  a  bona  fide  relationship. 
There  should  be  no  straining  to  establish  a 
relationship  between  your  work  and  defense. 
If  your  work  has  no  true  relationship  to  de¬ 
fense,  don’t  try  to  make  it  appear  as  though 
the  relationship  does  exist.  Seek  some  other 
angle  of  your  work  that  has  current  interest 
and  stress  that  in  your  publicity. 

A  third  pre-requisite  to  effective  interpreta¬ 
tion,  I  believe,  is  an  acquaintance  with  your 
contributors.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  every 
contributor  could  be  known  personally.  This 
is  obviously  impossible,  but  it  is  possible  to 
build  up  a  considerable  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  your  contributors,  what  their 
special  interests  are,  what  their  relationships 
are,  and  who  their  friends  are.  Too  often  con¬ 
tributor  cards  bear  only  the  name  and  address 
of  the  contributor,  together  with  the  listing 
of  gifts  made  and  the  dates  on  which  those 
gifts  were  made.  If  your  information  stops 
with  this,  interpretation  is  going  to  be  made 
all  the  more  difficult.  However,  if  you  have 
information  as  to  special  interests  of  your  con¬ 
tributors,  you  can  render  specialized  informa¬ 
tion  to  contributors  which  can  be  effective  in 
building  support.  For  instance,  I  know  of  one 
agency  which  keeps  fairly  extensive  records 
regarding  its  contributors.  It  is  aware  one  con¬ 
tributor  is  particularly  interested  in  improved 
housing.  The  agency  does  no  direct  work  in 
housing  but,  occasionally,  its  work  touches  on 
the  housing  problem  and  when  it  achieves 
anything  that  aids  in  the  work  of  improved 
housing,  a  little  note  about  the  achievement 
is  written  to  the  contributor.  Another  agency 
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has  a  contributor  who  was  a  famous  baseball 
player  in  his  college  days,  and  that  agency 
makes  it  a  point  always  to  drop  a  personal 
letter  during  the  summer  to  this  contributor 
telling  him  something  of  the  baseball  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  exists  among  its  clients,  who  are 
mostly  boys.  Neither  of  these  efforts  in  build¬ 
ing  contributor  interest  would  be  possible 
without  a  fairly  wide  knowledge  of  con¬ 
tributors. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  the  most  basic 
pre-requisite  to  good  interpretation  for  con¬ 
tributors  is  a  plan.  Unless  there  is  a  carefully 
prepared  plan  of  work  covering  a  full  year 
ahead,  accompanied  by  a  time  schedule  and 
an  adequate  budget,  the  effort  is  pretty  likely 
to  become  hit  or  miss,  and  that  means  lessened 
effectiveness  if  not  total  ineffectiveness.  The 
best  laid  plans,  alas,  frequently  go  astray  and 
are  often  changed  by  unforeseen  events,  but 
if  you  have  your  plan  worked  out  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  know  where  you  are  headed,  you 
are  more  likely  to  find,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
real  progress. 

With  regard  to  methods  of  interpretation 
for  contributors,  I  believe  the  methods,  how¬ 
ever,  fall  into  four  main  classifications:  Ac¬ 
tion,  The  Spoken  Word,  The  Printed  Word, 
The  Visual. 

I  will  make  no  effort  to  catalog  all  of  the 
methods  in  these  various  classifications,  but 
perhaps  we  may  review  a  few  of  them. 

Action  calls  for  activity  which  explains  the 
work  being  done  to  the  contributor.  This  may 
involve  any  number  of  methods.  For  example, 
do  you  have  an  annual  meeting  for  contribu¬ 
tors,  at  which  time  they  may  hear  reports  of 
work  done,  of  the  financial  situation,  and 
when  they  are  provided  with  a  chance  to 
participate  and  even  speak  their  minds? 

Occasional  calls  by  trustees  on  contributors 
constitute  interpretative  action,  I  believe.  One 
agency  I  know  of  asks  each  of  its  trustees  to 
make  a  stated  number  of  calls  each  year  on 
contributors,  merely  to  tell  them  of  the  work 
being  done.  Another  agency  asks  its  executive 


staff  to  do  the  same  thing.  In  New  York,  I 
know  of  one  agency  executive  who  gives  one- 
half  of  his  time  to  calling  on  contributors  in 
order  to  tell  them  what  has  been  achieved  by 
their  gifts.  He  never  asks  for  money,  but  I 
may  say,  in  passing,  that  his  agency  is  very 
successful  in  its  appeals  and  in  keeping  its 
contributors. 

Enrollment  of  contributors  for  volunteer 
work  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
spread  knowledge  of  such  work.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  use  volunteer  serv¬ 
ices,  but  where  it  can  be  done  it  is  certain  to 
broaden  the  base  of  contributors. 

Another  method  of  utilizing  action  is  by 
the  questionnaire  sent  to  contributors,  asking 
their  advice  on  problems  which  confront  the 
agency.  This  is  bound  to  set  the  contributor 
to  thinking  about  the  work  of  the  agency,  and 
if  he  finds  he  hasn’t  sufficient  knowledge  on 
which  to  base  judgment  he  is  pretty  likely  to 
seek  that  knowledge. 

Finally,  service  to  the  contributor  is  the  best 
method  of  all  for  explaining  social  worth  to 
the  contributor.  I  know  that  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  can  arise  when  a  contributor  asks 
for  service,  and  it  is  usually  special  service,  for 
someone  he  is  interested  in.  These  requests 
should  have  special  handling,  and  should  be 
routed  into  the  hands  of  a  highly  responsible 
person  who  will  follow  through  to  see  that 
the  best  possible  service  is  being  given,  that 
the  contributor  understands  what  is  being 
done  and,  if  certain  steps  are  impossible,  to 
advise  the  contributor  why  they  are  impos¬ 
sible.  No  more  helpful  demonstration  of 
social  work  can  be  achieved  than  the  render¬ 
ing  of  sound  service  to  a  contributor. 

Action  speaks  louder  than  words  and  I 
believe  action  is  more  important  than  the 
spoken  word,  but  the  spoken  word  can  be 
mighty  important  in  interpretation. 

The  Spoken  Word  can  be  used  in  many 
directions — speeches,  for  instance.  I  think  the 
agencies  which  are  most  successful  in  their 
work  with  contributors  are  frequently  those 
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whose  executives  make  frequent  speeches, 
telling  their  stories  to  the  public  in  a  dramatic 
and  appealing  way — and  in  language  that  the 
public  understands,  language  which  is  simple 
and  shorn  of  all  the  technical  phraseology  of 
social  work. 

Radio  is  one  of  the  obvious  media  for  inter¬ 
pretation  by  the  spoken  word.  I  will  make  no 
attempt  to  deal  with  radio  as  a  means  of 
publicity,  except  to  say  that  it  is  a  highly 
technical  field,  and  to  be  effective  must  be 
used  in  the  best  professional  manner.  Too 
often  great  effort  is  made  to  get  time  on  the 
air,  and  then  the  opportunity  is  wasted  by 
filling  that  very  valuable  time  with  a  program 
which  is  entirely  ineffective.  If  you  can  get 
radio  time,  by  all  means  get  it,  but  plan  to 
use  it  carefully  with  the  best  professional 
advice  and  talent  available. 

The  telephone  is  an  excellent  instrument 
for  improving  relations  with  contributors — 
if  you  know  your  contributors.  I  know  of  one 
worker  who  makes  an  average  of  five  effec¬ 
tive  telephone  calls  every  day  to  contributors, 
each  call  being  more  or  less  personal  and  con¬ 
stituting  an  informal  report  to  the  contributor 
on  some  achievement  that  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  interest  of  that  contribu¬ 
tor.  This  involves  a  good  deal  of  work,  but  it 
pays  for  itself.  Whether  you  can  undertake  it 
or  not  in  your  agency  depends  altogether  on 
the  extent  of  your  knowledge  of  your  con¬ 
tributors.  Certainly  everyone  of  you  can  make 
certain  that  your  normal  telephone  relations 
with  your  contributors  are  sound — make  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  contributors’  calls  are  well  han¬ 
dled,  that  callers  are  not  shifted  from  one 
person  to  another,  and  that  they  get  quick 
action.  I  believe  another  effective  use  of  the 
spoken  word  is  through  conversation.  Make 
it  apparent  to  all  of  your  associates  that,  in 
their  normal  social  contacts,  through  casual 
conversation  they  have  a  real  opportunity  to 
tell  a  simple  and  effective  story  of  the  work 
they  are  doing.  Some  of  the  most  effective 
interpretation  done  is  around  dinner  tables, 


at  teas,  and  other  social  functions  by  those 
who  have  a  sincere  interest  in  their  work  and 
who  converse  entertainingly  about  it. 

The  Printed  Word  is  a  very  obvious  means 
of  interpretation,  so  obvious  that  it  frequently 
fails  to  get  the  attention  and  care  that  it  de¬ 
serves.  The  annual  report,  for  instance — does 
your  annual  report  explain  your  work  to  your 
contributors  in  terms  they  will  understand,  or 
is  it  a  technical  report  by  technicians,  and 
topped  off  with  dry  as  dust  statistics  from  the 
treasurer?  I  believe  that  if  necessary  it  would 
pay  to  prepare  a  special  annual  report  for  con¬ 
tributors  and  another  special  annual  report 
for  professional  workers  and  record  purposes. 
Certainly  the  contributor  who  makes  the  an¬ 
nual  report  possible  is  entitled  to  first  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  same  goes  for  pamphlets  and  leaflets. 
If  they  are  prepared  for  purposes  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  exposition  of  your  work,  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  do  cultivate  and  expose.  Too 
often  pamphlets  are  based  on  a  strong  emo¬ 
tional  appeal  to  emphasize  the  need,  and  fail 
to  tell  what  is  being  done  to  meet  the  need 
and  how  it  is  being  done. 

Many  organizations  issue  regular  bulletins 
of  one  sort  or  another  to  their  contributors. 
These  are  decidedly  worth  while  when  care¬ 
fully  written  and  edited,  with  the  thought 
always  in  mind  of  their  audience.  I  think 
money  is  only  too  frequently  wasted  on  bul¬ 
letins  which  are  sent  to  contributors,  but 
edited  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  editor,  or 
to  please  the  professional  workers. 

Form  letters  can  be  very  cold,  but  they  can 
be  made  to  do  an  effective  job  in  promoting 
good  relations  with  contributors.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  one  organization  writes  such  a  form 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year.  It 
is  written  in  a  chatty  informal  manner,  it  goes 
forward  on  his  personal  stationery,  and  the 
replies  it  receives  demonstrate  that  it  creates 
interest. 

Newspaper  publicity,  while  aimed  at  the 
general  public,  can  also  be  aimed  at  the  con- 
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tributor.  In  announcing  achievements,  why 
not  tell  the  public  that  the  achievement  was 
made  possible  through  the  interest  of  con¬ 
tributors?  If  you  have  an  important  an¬ 
nouncement  to  make,  take  the  contributors 
into  your  confidence,  give  them  a  little  ad¬ 
vance  information  by  sending  them  copies  of 
the  newspaper  release  so  they  will  receive  it 
shortly  before  it  appears  in  print. 

The  “thank  you”  letter,  which  goes  to  con¬ 
tributors,  can  be  made  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
building  a  stronger  relationship. 

Also,  there  are  certain  letters  of  gratitude 
from  clients  which  can  be  used  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  interest  of  contributors,  but  the  use  of 
such  letters  must  be  with  discretion,  and  the 
letters  must  be  bona  fide — not  the  sort  of 
scrawled  letters  which  one  gets  occasionally 
from  boys  in  summer  camps,  letters  which  are 
obviously  written  laboriously  and  unwillingly 
because  the  boy  has  been  told  to  write. 

Photographs,  of  course,  are  not  words,  but 
I  believe  the  Chinese  hold  them  far  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  words.  Photography  and  its  use 
constitutes  a  specialized  field  and  I  won’t  at¬ 
tempt  to  go  into  it.  I  do  hold,  however,  that 
a  picture  which  tells  a  story  must  be  a  picture 
which  has  more  than  good  composition,  a 
pretty  face,  or  an  interesting  subject.  It  must 
show  action,  and  both  the  action  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  action  must  be  apparent. 

Consider  the  sort  of  picture  which  appears 
on  the  society  page  with  the  caption — 
“Debutantes  Meet  at  Swan  Club  to  Plan 
Benefit  Ball  for  Mentally  Deficient” — that  pic¬ 
ture  is  publicity.  I  don’t  believe  it  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  called  “interpretation.” 

The  final  method  of  explanation  is  the 
Visual.  That  covers  many  activities.  It  may 
be  a  demonstration  of  your  work — a  visit  to 
workshops — a  visit  to  reconditioned  tenement 
houses — a  gymnasium  exhibition  or  what  not. 
It  may  be  an  exhibit  of  work  done  in  your 
agency  by  clients.  I  remember  an  exhibition  in 


one  institution  for  the  blind  which  attracted 
large  numbers  and  wide  interest.  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  demonstration  of  every  branch  of  the 
institution’s  work  in  action.  What  was  most 
important,  the  contributors  were  given  a  pre¬ 
view  before  the  show  was  opened  to  the  public. 

Motion  pictures  constitute  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  interpretation.  There,  as  in  radio, 
you  have  a  highly  specialized  field,  which 
calls  for  sound  professional  technique.  If  you 
use  motion  pictures,  make  certain  that  the 
picture  really  achieves  its  objective,  and  know 
where  and  how  you  are  going  to  show  it. 

Posters  are  another  method  of  visual  inter¬ 
pretation.  In  this  country,  the  poster  is  used 
largely  to  sell — not  to  tell.  Posters  can  be  so 
planned  that  they  tell  a  story,  and  the  field 
of  poster  publicity  is  wide  open. 

Now  I  have  gone  on  at  some  length,  giving 
my  views  of  methods  of  so-called  interpreta¬ 
tion  with  contributors.  Let  me  say  once  more 
that  I  don’t  believe  any  of  this  sort  of  effort 
can  be  effective  unless  it  is  based  on :  A  Care¬ 
ful  Plan,  Adequate  Budget,  Adequate  Staff. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  are  wondering  whether 
you  will  have  to  do  more  or  less  interpretation 
for  contributors  in  the  future.  I  am  no  seer, 
but  my  guess  would  be  more. 

It  would  seem  that  more  money  is  going 
to  be  earned  in  this  country  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  more  of  that  earned  money  is 
going  to  be  taken  away  in  taxes. 

However,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
record  of  the  past  seems  to  indicate  that  taxes 
and  contributions  follow  about  the  same 
curve — when  taxes  go  up,  contributions  go 
up,  and  when  taxes  go  down  (if  ever),  con¬ 
tributions  go  down.  That  is  the  record  of 
the  past.  As  to  the  future?  Your  guess  is  as 
good  as  mine.  I  will,  however,  hazard  a  guess 
that  the  institutions  which  get  the  largest 
share  of  contributions  will  be  those  institutions 
which  are  best  known  to  the  contributors. 

I  hope  you  will  all  get  your  share. 


DETROIT  STUDIES  HER  BLIND  CITIZENS 

By  Dorothy  Mitchek 


Conflicting  opinions  about  the  number  of 
blind  people  in  our  Detroit  population  have 
long  been  held  by  individuals  working  in  va¬ 
rious  service  programs  for  the  blind.  Dis¬ 
agreement  has  not  been  extended  beyond  this 
question  of  numbers,  however.  There  has 
been  a  general  awareness  of  the  needs  of  blind 
people  and  an  earnest  desire  to  meet  these 
problems,  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been 
increasing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  existing 
resources  were  inadequate. 

Although  many  acknowledged  the  need  for 
re-organizing,  integrating,  and  expanding  the 
services  for  the  blind  in  Detroit,  no  steps  were 
taken  in  this  direction  until  November,  1940. 
At  that  time  the  League  for  the  Handicapped 
assumed  leadership  by  proposing  a  study  of 
the  problem  to  determine  the  areas  of  unmet 
need.  For  several  reasons  this  agency  was  the 
logical  organization  to  carry  on  a  research 
program:  first,  because  of  its  position  as  a 
private  agency  less  limited  in  function  than 
public  programs  it  was  equipped  to  do  an  ex¬ 
ploratory,  demonstration  type  of  job;  second, 
because  the  problem  of  limited  personnel  and 
funds  keenly  affected  the  amount  and  kind 
of  services  which  it  could  offer  to  the  blind. 

In  November,  1940,  a  year’s  salary  for  a 
social  worker  to  conduct  the  study  was 
granted  to  the  League  for  the  Handicapped 
by  the  Jennie  Grogan  Mendelson  Fund.  This 
is  a  trust  fund  which  was  established  for  work 
with  the  blind  which  is  of  an  experimental, 
research  character. 

Before  outlining  any  plans  for  the  study  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  con¬ 
sulted.  Through  the  field  service  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Social  Re¬ 
search  Secretary,  was  sent  to  Detroit  to  help 


in  formulating  objectives  for  the  program  and 
establishing  procedures. 

Originally  the  League  for  the  Handicapped 
envisioned  the  study  as  a  census  and  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  It  was  later  felt  that  this  type 
of  program  was  too  limited  in  perspective,  as 
the  mere  counting  of  blind  people  would  not 
reveal  their  social  and  physical  needs  nor 
would  it  determine  the  adequacy  of  existing 
services.  An  integration  and  expansion  of 
services  could  only  be  planned  from  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  total  numbers  plus  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  individual  problems.  For  this  reason 
it  was  decided  that  the  case  worker  would  de¬ 
velop  a  dual  research  program:  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  census  of  the  blind,  and  that  of  making 
an  intensive  study  of  a  specified  number  of 
cases.  These  cases  would  be  visited  in  order 
that  an  evaluation  of  their  total  needs  as  in¬ 
dividuals  might  be  ascertained.  At  the  same 
time  services  would  be  offered  to  the  blind 
person  within  the  limit  of  existing  resources. 

An  Advisory  Committee  was  organized  at 
the  outset  of  the  study  as  it  was  held  that  this 
type  of  group  would  help  to  clarify  aims,  give 
authority  to  the  research,  and  aid  in  directing 
the  case  worker  as  she  was  confronted  by  new 
problems.  Leadership  in  forming  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  assumed  by  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  at  the  request  of  the  League  for  the 
Handicapped.  Representatives  from  various 
fields  included  the  President  of  the  Detroit 
Ophthalmological  Society;  the  Director  of  the 
County  Bureau  of  Social  Aid  (Social  Security 
categories) ;  the  Supervisor  and  a  worker  in 
the  Aid  to  the  Blind  of  this  department;  the 
Supervisor  of  Special  Education  in  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Supervisor  of  Braille 
and  Sight-Saving  Classes  in  this  department; 
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the  General  Advisor  on  Special  Education  at 
Wayne  University;  the  District  Supervisor 
and  a  worker  for  the  blind  in  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation;  the  Assistant  Li¬ 
brarian  in  the  Wayne  County  Library  for  the 
Blind;  and  the  Director,  President  of  the 
Board,  and  Home  Visitor  for  Blind  Children 
from  the  League  for  the  Handicapped.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  recognized  that  many  inter¬ 
ested  agencies  and  private  citizens  could  con¬ 
tribute  much  that  was  of  value  to  the  study,  it 
was  thought  wise  to  limit  the  size  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  Other 
sources  could  be  consulted  from  time  to  time 
as  the  research  progressed. 

At  its  first  meeting  in  December,  1940,  the 
Advisory  Committee  approved  the  plan  of 
making  a  census  as  well  as  conducting  an  in¬ 
tensive  review  of  one  hundred  cases.  Each 
member  offered  to  be  available  for  consulta¬ 
tion  whenever  the  worker  felt  the  need  of 
help.  It  was  agreed  that  on  completion  of  one 
hundred  cases  the  group  would  meet  again  to 
evaluate  what  had  been  accomplished  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  a  second  group  of  cases 
should  be  visited. 

The  case  worker  began  her  job  by  examin¬ 
ing  all  of  the  resources  for  the  blind  in  Detroit 
as  well  as  those  out-county  organizations 
which  offered  service  to  the  city’s  blind.  A  di¬ 
rectory  of  these  services  was  prepared  as  it  was 
felt  that  with  this  type  of  chart  at  hand  it 
would  be  easier  to  understand  the  functions 
of  each  organization  and  at  the  same  time  the 
problem  of  enlisting  community  co-operation 
would  be  simplified.  Procedures  for  obtaining 
and  registering  census  data  were  also  estab¬ 
lished,  and  all  agencies  and  individuals 
known  to  have  an  interest  in  the  blind  were 
canvassed  and  interviewed  to  obtain  lists  of 
names.  Lists  were  cross-checked  and  a  system 
of  registrations  begun.  Source  of  referral  was 
noted  on  the  card  of  each  person  listed  to¬ 
gether  with  the  registrations  with  other 
agencies. 

In  preparation  for  the  intensive  review  of 


one  hundred  cases  a  case  history  outline  was 
set  up  by  the  worker  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Foundation  representative.  In  addition  to 
specific  history  materials  the  outline  incor¬ 
porated  sections  relating  to  blindness.  (See 
p.  207.)  Four  agencies,  including  the  Aid  to 
the  Blind,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  and  the  League  for  the 
Handicapped,  were  the  sources  of  names  for 
the  study,  inasmuch  as  these  organization 
serve  the  largest  number  of  blind  in  the  De¬ 
troit  area.  Twenty-five  cases  were  selected 
from  the  lists  submitted  by  each  of  these 
agencies.  Because  many  cases  had  been  carried 
jointly  by  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation  and 
the  League  for  the  Handicapped,  the  former 
was  not  included.  From  the  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
some  cases  were  chosen  with  which  the 
worker  had  been  familiar  in  the  past,  others 
were  suggested  by  the  supervisor,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  taken  at  random.  Among  the 
Board  of  Education  cases  an  effort  was  made 
to  obtain  a  cross-section  of  the  age  group 
served:  from  those  students  still  in  school, 
those  recently  graduated,  and  the  adults  on 
the  home  teaching  program.  To  reflect  all 
types  of  service  and  the  diversity  of  problems 
handled  by  the  League  for  the  Handicapped, 
cases  were  taken  from  the  files  of  the  home- 
bound  workers,  the  sheltered  work  shop  em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  concession  stand  operators. 
In  addition  several  new  referrals  to  the  agency 
were  included.  Names  from  the  Library  list 
were  chosen  at  random. 

Before  visiting  began,  all  the  cases  selected 
for  study  were  cleared  with  the  Registration 
Bureau  (which  corresponds  to  the  Social 
Service  Exchange  in  other  cities).  A  total  of 
46  social  agency  records,  27  school  and  home 
teaching  cards,  and  9  records  from  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Clinic  (operated  by  the  Board  of 
Education)  were  read  and  copied  before  home 
calls  were  initiated. 

The  definition  of  blindness  adopted  was 
suggested  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  is  the  standard  for  the  Aid  to 
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the  Blind  program  in  Michigan.1  A  standard¬ 
ized  eye  report  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind  in  New  York  was  used 
because  of  its  ensurance  of  acceptance  by  the 
medical  profession.  It  was  considered  essen¬ 
tial  that  an  eye  report  be  secured  on  each  of 
the  one  hundred  cases.  To  facilitate  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  such  reports  Dr.  Parker  Heath, 
President  of  the  Detroit  Ophthalmological 
Society,  suggested  the  use  of  a  central  clinic 
where  any  blind  person  who  had  not  been 
seen  by  an  ophthalmologist  in  three  years 
could  be  examined  free  of  charge.  For  persons 
who  wished  this  service  Dr.  Heath  was  avail¬ 
able.  In  cases  where  the  individual  had  re¬ 
cently  been  to  a  private  physician,  a  clinic,  or 
a  hospital  a  request  for  the  report  was  to  be 
be  made.  This  request  was  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Heath,  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  study  and  indicating  the  use  which 
would  be  made  of  the  information. 

It  was  with  two  main  objectives  in  view 
that  the  visiting  was  begun  in  January,  1941 : 
first,  to  obtain  a  body  of  facts  which  would 
reveal  the  needs  of  blind  people  and  would 
determine  the  adequacy  of  services  already 
received;  and  second,  to  offer  service  to  each 
individual  according  to  his  need  insofar  as 
this  was  possible.  Also,  it  was  held  as  the  case 
worker’s  primary  responsibility  to  give  the 
blind  person  an  opportunity  to  define  his  own 
need  and  to  speak  freely  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  city.  Need,  as  defined  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  study,  refers  to  the  material  and 
social  requirements  that  are  essential  to  a  full 
and  normal  life.  These  may  include  employ¬ 
ment,  vocational  training,  recreation,  and 
medical  care,  in  addition  to  the  need  for  spe¬ 
cialized  equipment  to  facilitate  walking,  read¬ 
ing,  and  writing. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  visitor  to  obtain  detailed  information 

1  Visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with 
correction;  or  visual  acuity  greater  than  20/200  but  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  limitation  in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that 
the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  subtends  an  angle 
no  greater  than  20  degrees. 


about  the  blind  person  in  one  interview,  it 
can  be  seen  that  a  friendly  relationship  had 
to  be  established  quickly.  For  the  blind  per¬ 
son  this  is  not  generally  easy.  Clear,  descrip¬ 
tive  patterns  of  speech,  the  effective  use  of  the 
voice,  and  a  lack  of  self-consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  interviewer  are  necessary  if  this 
rapport  is  to  be  gained. 

Variations  in  economic  levels,  in  cultural 
patterns,  in  physical  condition,  in  age,  in  re¬ 
ligion — all  of  these  possible  differences  were 
included  in  the  first  one  hundred  cases  for 
study.  Many  of  these  people  had  never  been 
known  to  a  social  agency  and  could  not  be 
rightly  classified  as  “clients.”  Flexibility  on 
the  part  of  the  worker  in  meeting  each  new 
blind  persons  as  an  individual  in  a  particular 
situation  was  a  paramount  requisite  for  the 
task  of  visiting  so  diverse  a  group. 

In  most  homes  where  the  worker  visited 
the  discussion  of  the  study  was  secondary. 
Where  it  was  obvious  that  a  presentation  of 
the  program  would  not  be  well  understood,  it 
was  simplified  to  the  point  of  stating  that  cer¬ 
tain  agencies  were  interested  in  planning 
better  services  for  blind  people.  To  those  who 
were  intellectually  alert  and  who  had  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  in  work  for  the  blind  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  there  was  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  mechanics  of  organizing  new 
services.  For  the  most  part,  the  case  worker 
adopted  the  procedure  of  asking  the  blind 
person’s  opinion  of  an  ideal  program.  Usually, 
in  the  course  of  discussion,  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  and  problems  became  apparent  as  he 
identified  himself  with  an  ideal  program 
which  would  solve  his  own  needs. 

A  large  majority  of  the  persons  visited  con¬ 
sidered  employment  to  be  the  greatest  need 
of  the  blind.  Many  who  had  been  trained  and 
prepared  for  jobs  had  never  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  these  skills.  In  several  instances 
those  who  were  working  could  not  achieve  a 
standard  of  living  comparable  with  that  they 
had  enjoyed  before  the  loss  of  sight.  From  all 
those  who  had  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life 
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came  the  statement  that  adjustment  would 
have  been  made  easier  with  the  help  of  a 
trained  worker  for  the  blind.  Need  for  normal 
social  relationships  and  recreational  outlets 
was  present  in  almost  all  of  the  cases.  A  few 
of  the  younger  blind  were  well  adjusted  in 
this  respect,  but  they  were  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  blind  people 
themselves  had  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
constructive  suggestions  for  revising  the  pres¬ 
ent  services  in  the  city  and  for  the  expansion 
of  a  state  program.  Many  of  them  possessed 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  soundness  of  their  opinions  is  substanti¬ 
ated  by  current  literature  and  the  statements 
of  progressive  workers  in  this  field. 

During  the  course  of  visiting,  the  worker 
maintained  a  close  relationship  with  the  agen¬ 
cies  from  whose  lists  the  cases  were  selected. 
If  service  were  offered  to  a  blind  person,  this 
was  explained  to  the  agency,  and  the  agency 
in  turn  took  steps  for  meeting  the  need.  The 
process  was  a  co-operative  one  throughout 
since  the  study  often  brought  to  light  new 
information  which  was  useful  to  the  agency 
which  helped  to  formulate  plans  for  meeting 
need  in  certain  cases. 

Visiting  on  the  first  one  hundred  cases 
covered  the  period  from  January  i,  1941, 
through  March.  A  total  of  155  home  calls 
were  made  with  the  average  time  for  an  in¬ 
terview  ranging  from  one  to  two  hours. 
Twenty -two  visits  were  made  to  social  agen¬ 
cies  to  secure  information  about  blind  per¬ 
sons,  to  review  the  worker’s  findings  with  the 
agency  staff,  and  to  locate  resources  that  might 
he  used  in  meeting  the  need  of  a  given  indi¬ 
vidual.  This  relationship  with  a  diverse  group 
of  social  agencies  also  provided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  interpretation  of  the  needs  which 
could  not  be  met  through  existing  resources. 
Community  work,  such  as  preparing  reports 
for  individuals  requesting  information  and  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  and  luncheons  of  differ¬ 


ent  committees  and  organizations  was  all  part 
of  the  job. 

The  evaluation  of  the  needs  of  the  first  one 
hundred  cases  was  not  made  arbitrarily  by  the 
worker  conducting  the  study.  When  visiting 
was  completed,  the  four  agencies  from  which 
cases  had  been  selected  assisted  by  supple¬ 
menting  or  substantiating  the  worker’s 
recommendations.  Eye  reports  obtained  on 
the  blind  persons  studied  were  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Parker  Heath.  In  cases  where  the  eye  con¬ 
dition  was  hopeless,  this  notation  was  made 
on  the  report.  On  others,  recommendations 
were  made  for  further  observation,  operation, 
or  follow-up  medical  care.  Out  of  the  83  eye 
reports  obtained  it  should  be  noted  that  in  10 
cases  there  was  a  possibility  of  improving 
vision  through  operation  or  glasses.  Nine 
needed  re-examination  before  a  final  diagno¬ 
sis  could  be  made,  6  were  border-line  cases  of 
blindness,  and  for  58  there  was  no  possibility 
of  improving  vision.  The  ophthalmologist’s 
recommendations  were  carried  out  in  each 
case,  either  by  referral  to  another  agency  or  by 
the  case  worker  conducting  the  study. 

By  the  time  visits  to  the  first  one  hundred 
cases  were  completed,  several  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  case  worker  had  first  met 
with  the  Advisory  Committee.  With  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  at  the  first  meeting  in  De¬ 
cember,  1940,  objectives  had  been  clarified 
and  a  course  of  action  outlined.  More  im¬ 
portant  than  this,  however,  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  community  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  blind.  This  community  process,  which  had 
begun  within  a  small  group,  generated  an  in¬ 
terest  in  a  rapidly  expanding  circle  as  the 
work  of  the  study  impinged  upon  social 
agencies,  cultural  groups,  and  segments  of 
social  life.  During  the  visiting  period  many 
levels  of  society  were  explored  for  resources 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  one  hundred  blind 
people.  Not  only  did  these  visits  to  clinics, 
schools,  club  groups,  and  social  agencies  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  the  worker  to  receive 
direction,  but  they  also  afforded  a  medium 
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through  which  the  aims  and  current  findings 
of  the  study  could  be  interpreted. 

Along  with  the  intensive  case  study  pro¬ 
gram  the  worker  continued  the  development 
of  a  central  registration  file  on  all  the  blind  in 
the  city.  Through  letters,  telephone  calls,  and 
direct  interviews,  the  names  of  blind  people 
were  solicited  from  social  agencies,  lay  groups, 
and  private  citizens  alike.  The  dual  nature  of 
the  program  was  of  value  because  of  the  im¬ 
pact  that  was  created  upon  various  parts  of 
the  community  simultaneously.  Groups  that 
were  not  aware  of  the  case  study  aspect  of  the 
program  learned  of  it  through  the  census  of 
the  blind.  At  every  point  possible  the  agency 
or  person  contributing  a  name  or  names  to 
the  census  was  given  a  picture  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  needs  which  was  being  carried  on. 
This  type  of  interpretation  had  as  its  objec¬ 
tive  the  stimulation  of  interest,  and  subse¬ 
quent  participation  in  the  study  on  the  part  of 
widely  divergent  groups  in  the  community. 

Crystallization  of  community  interest  came 
about  in  April,  1941,  when  the  second  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Advisory  Committee  was  called  to 
review  the  worker’s  findings.  The  original 
group  was  augmented  by  fourteen  persons 
representing  an  even  wider  variety  of  inter¬ 
ests.  Included  in  this  additional  group  were 
representatives  from  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  State  Employment  Service,  the 
State  Supervisor  of  Blind  Services,  the  State 
Consultant  to  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  program, 
a  director  of  one  of  the  city’s  largest  out¬ 
patient  clinics,  a  case  supervisor  of  the  social 
service  staff  of  a  large  hospital  and  a  nurse 
from  that  hospital,  the  Division  Supervisor  of 
Old  Age  Assistance  and  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children,  the  director  of  a  health  foundation, 
the  Director  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Social  Service  Chairman  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  League  of  Detroit,  and  the  Social  Service 
Supervisor  from  the  League  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped. 

A  presentation  of  the  findings  on  the  first 
one  hundred  cases  was  made  by  the  case 


worker.  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  who  had  been 
invited  by  the  League  for  the  Handicapped, 
made  an  analysis  of  these  needs  and  suggested 
how  they  could  be  met  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  existing  services. 

The  analysis  made  by  Miss  McKay  gen¬ 
erated  a  group  discussion  of  the  ways  in 
which  Detroit  could  establish  more  adequate 
services.  It  was  felt  that  responsibility  for  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  work,  such  as  supervision  of 
volunteer  visitors  and  case  work,  could  be 
assumed  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
the  League  for  the  Handicapped.  The  group 
also  designated  the  League  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped  as  the  central  referral  agency  for  the 
blind. 

Because  the  group  felt  that  the  first  one 
hundred  cases  contained  two  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  young  people  (because  of  the  selection 
of  one-fourth  of  the  cases  from  an  agency 
serving  only  youth),  it  was  decided  that  a 
second  group  of  one  hundred  should  be 
studied.  It  was  also  held  that  problems  might 
differ  in  character  in  a  group  that  was  selected 
more  at  random.  Some  of  the  committee 
members  believed  that  needs  might  be  less 
apparent  in  subsequent  cases  studied.  Before 
initiating  the  study  of  a  second  series  of  cases, 
the  group  agreed  that  procedures  should  be 
set  up  for  co-ordinating  medical  services,  and 
for  organizing  volunteer  visiting,  and  that  re¬ 
sources  for  leisure-time  activity  should  be 
explored. 

In  order  to  follow  out  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  findings  of 
the  study  were  presented  to  the  Group  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
together  with  a  specially  compiled  report  on 
the  need  for  recreation  which  he  in  turn  was 
to  present  to  the  Federation  of  Settlements.  In 
addition  the  findings  were  reviewed  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Junior  League  of 
Detroit  and  with  the  Friendly  Visitors,  an 
organization  offering  volunteer  service  to  the 
aged. 
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The  second  one  hundred  cases  were  se¬ 
lected  in  a  far  different  manner  from  that  of 
the  first  group.  Many  blind  persons  had  heard 
about  the  study  and  telephoned  in  to  the 
agency  asking  that  a  visit  be  made  to  them. 
Other  agencies  sent  in  referrals  on  cases  on 
which  they  wished  some  service.  Hospitals 
and  clinics  sent  in  names  of  newly  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  The  home  teacher  referred  others,  and 
some  were  routed  through  the  University, 
through  the  Old  Age  Assistance,  and  through 
the  social  organization  for  the  blind.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  cases  were  picked  at  random 
from  the  central  registration  file. 

In  the  course  of  going  through  the  file, 
several  names  were  found  for  which  the  ad¬ 
dress  was  given  as  the  county  institution  for 
indigents.  Because  of  this  the  worker  visited 
the  institution  (a  large  combined  mental  hos¬ 
pital,  general  hospital,  and  infirmary  for 
elderly  and  indigent)  with  the  object  of  de¬ 
termining  the  number  of  blind  people  resid¬ 
ing  there.  At  the  end  of  one  day’s  visiting 
seventy  blind  men  and  women  were  found. 
Most  of  them  had  been  admitted  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  during  the  depression  and  had  re¬ 
mained  there  because  they  had  no  homes  in 
the  city.  This  exploration  at  the  county  home 
brought  into  sharp  relief  the  whole  problem 
of  boarding-home  placements  for  the  blind. 
The  Aid  to  the  Blind  had  long  experienced 
difficulty  in  finding  adequate  homes  in  which 
single  blind  recipients  could  live  comfortably 
on  the  relief  allowance.  This  type  of  need  was 
not  as  well  defined  in  the  first  one  hundred 
cases,  but  became  more  apparent  as  the  study 
progressed. 

Along  with  the  problem  presented  by  hous¬ 
ing  the  blind,  the  second  one  hundred  cases 
(as  compared  with  the  first  group)  revealed 
increasing  needs  in  the  area  of  employment, 
case  work,  medical  care,  etc.  (For  a  compari¬ 
son  of  needs  for  both  groups  see  tabulation 
on  p.  206.) 

The  main  lines  along  which  a  permanent 
program  should  be  developed  could  be  clearly 


seen  at  the  completion  of  the  visiting  of  the 
two  hundredth  case.  Needs  for  employment, 
medical  care,  and  case  work  were  those  most 
inadequately  met  by  the  programs  already  op¬ 
erating  in  the  city.  For  this  reason  three  sub¬ 
committees  were  appointed  to  review  the 
cases  revealing  these  types  of  need  and  to 
make  plans  for  meeting  these  problems. 

It  was  the  objective  of  these  committees  to 
review  the  worker’s  findings,  compare  needs 
with  available  resources,  and  make  concrete 
recommendations  which  could  be  turned  over 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  group  action. 
Out  of  the  sub-committee  on  medical  care 
came  plans  for  establishing  two  permanent 
clinics  for  the  blind  which  would  operate 
within  the  framework  of  a  large  out-patient 
clinic  and  the  out-patient  department  of  a 
general  hospital.  Eye  examination  by  a  com¬ 
petent  ophthalmologist,  together  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  physical  check-up,  was  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  at  no  cost  to  the  individual.  The  case 
work  committee  suggested  expansion  of  per¬ 
sonnel  at  the  League  for  the  Handicapped 
and  the  Aid  to  the  Blind.  The  sub-committee 
on  employment  and  vocational  training  felt 
that  because  of  increasing  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  this  was  an  opportune  time  to  initiate  a 
placement  program  for  the  blind,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  year’s  salary  for  a  placement 
worker  be  requested  from  the  Jennie  Grogan 
Mendelson  Fund.  A  special  advisory  group 
composed  of  members  from  the  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  the  League  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped,  the  State  Supervisor  of  Blind  Services 
office,  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  would 
give  direction  to  this  project.  The  placement 
work  would  focus  primarily  on  developing 
sound  public  relations  with  industry  as  well 
as  making  available  the  kind  of  training  that 
would  help  to  fit  the  blind  man  or  woman  for 
competitive  employment. 

When  the  Advisory  Committee  met  for  the 
third  time  in  September,  1941,  it  had  grown 
from  the  original  group  of  thirteen  to  more 
than  thirty.  New  members  included  the  State 
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Director  of  Social  Welfare,  the  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  nationally  prominent  progressive 
school,  the  State  Commander  of  the  Lions 
Clubs,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  County 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Super¬ 
visor  of  Wayne  University  School  of  Social 
Work,  the  social  service  director  of  an  out¬ 
patient  clinic  for  mental  cases,  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Mendelson  Fund. 

Again  the  worker  presented  findings,  mak¬ 
ing  a  comparison  of  needs  between  the  first 
and  the  second  hundred  cases.  A  picture  of 
total  service  offered  was  also  drawn.  Miss 
McKay  elaborated  on  the  community’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  meeting  problems  for  which 
no  resources  existed.  Chairmen  of  the  sub¬ 
committees  gave  suggestions  for  integrating 
and  expanding  services  in  employment,  case 
work,  and  medical  care. 

The  entire  group  accorded  hearty  approval 
to  the  plan  of  developing  a  placement  pro¬ 
gram.  The  trustee  of  the  Mendelson  Fund  in¬ 
dicated  that  funds  would  be  forthcoming  for 
the  placement  agent’s  salary  as  well  as  for  a 
salary  for  a  social  worker  to  conduct  a  special 
study  at  the  county  infirmary.  This  latter  job 
would  consist  of  an  analysis  of  the  needs  of 
the  blind  people  residing  in  the  institution, 
the  provision  of  eye  examinations,  and  the 
exploration  of  the  possibilities  for  licensing 
boarding-homes  for  the  blind  in  the  city. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  only  200  cases  had 
been  reviewed  out  of  an  estimated  blind  pop¬ 
ulation  of  2,350,  the  Advisory  Committee  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  continuing  the  work  of 
intensive  investigation  for  another  year.  This 
would  not  only  continue  the  case-finding 
process,  but  would  give  assurance  that  the 
mediums  of  service  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  study  would  carry  on.  The 
Mendelson  Fund  agreed  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  salary  expense  for  a  second  year. 

During  the  period  of  visiting  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  cases  a  variety  of  services  were  provided 
to  blind  men  and  women.  Most  important  of 
all  were  the  twenty-nine  eye  examinations, 


twenty-eight  of  which  were  provided  by  Dr. 
Heath.  Surgery  on  seven  of  these  cases  was 
paid  for  by  the  County  Bureau  of  Medical 
Aid.  Three  pairs  of  eye  glasses  were  provided 
by  the  Welfare  Department.  Medical  care  for 
ten  persons  was  arranged  at  three  hospitals 
and  one  out-patient  clinic.  Through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration  and  League  for 
the  Handicapped  fourteen  people  received 
jobs.  Two  more  were  given  vocational  train¬ 
ing.  Four  agencies  took  care  of  thirty  persons 
in  need  of  case  work  service.  The  majority  of 
these  cases  were  handled  by  the  social  service 
department  of  the  League  for  the  Handicapped. 
Several  organizations  contributed  to  the  vol¬ 
unteer  visiting  program  for  fifteen  persons. 
Twenty-two  people  received  home  teaching 
service  from  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Public  Library  provided  Talking  Book  ma¬ 
chines  to  thirty-four.  Through  courtesy  of  the 
Lions  Clubs,  twenty-seven  were  recipients  of 
white  canes.  With  the  public  assistance  agen¬ 
cies  the  worker  arranged  for  budget  reviews 
on  twenty-five  cases.  Miscellaneous  services 
included  the  provision  of  one  typewriter,  two 
radios,  clothing  for  two  families,  a  WPA 
housekeeper,  a  loan  for  a  braille  typewriter,  a 
loan  for  furniture,  self-threading  needles  for 
three  women,  and  a  monthly  allowance  for 
medical  supplies  for  one  elderly  couple. 

There  were  many  needs  which,  because  of 
limited  time  and  resources,  had  to  be  left  in 
the  file  marked  “unmet  problems.”  The  com¬ 
munity  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  help  in 
finding  a  way  to  meet  these  needs,  and  before 
another  year  is  over  a  solution  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  forthcoming. 

In  reviewing  the  first  year  of  the  study  pro¬ 
gram,  from  November,  1940,  to  November, 
1941,  it  would  seem  that  its  greatest  value  was 
in  stimulating  the  interest  of  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  in  the  problems  of  the  blind.  Factual 
material  in  the  form  of  an  analysis  of  individ¬ 
ual  needs  helped  to  support  and  sustain  this 
interest.  Through  interchange  of  ideas  be¬ 
tween  a  diverse  group,  agencies  received  an 
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impetus  for  critically  analyzing  their  own 
programs.  This  analytical  process  did  not  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  social  agencies,  but  extended  to 
state  and  county  organizations,  and  also  to 
fraternal  and  social  groups  which  wished  to 
make  some  contribution  to  the  development 
of  a  broader  program  of  services  to  the  blind. 


This  collective  exploring  and  sharing  ex¬ 
perience  has  done  much  toward  drawing  to¬ 
gether  the  professional  worker  and  the  lay¬ 
man,  both  of  whom  have  an  earnest  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  community  must  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  blind  citizens  who  need 
its  help. 


Table  I.  Analysis  of  Needs  of  Two  Hundred  Blind  Persons  Studied. 


Type  of  Need 

Total 

First  100  cases 

Second  100  cases 

Employment: 

Competitive . 

46 

23 

23 

Sheltered . 

3i 

17 

14 

Home . 

38 

16 

22 

Vocational  training.  .  .  . 

52 

25 

27 

Case  work . 

54 

21 

33 

Medical  care . 

86 

3i 

55 

Recreation . 

100 

46 

54 

Volunteer  visiting . 

68 

22 

46 

Home  teaching . 

22 

7 

15 

Miscellaneous: 

Talking  Book  machine 

34 

7 

27 

White  cane . 

27 

5 

22 

Radio . 

7 

3 

4 

Typewriter . 

2 

2 

Boarding  home . 

16 

3 

13 

Table  II.  Analysis  of  Two  Hundred  Cases — 

By  Sex 


Number  of  Persons 


Sex 

Total 

First 

100 

cases 

Second 

TOO 

rases 

Total . 

.  .  .  .  200 

100 

100 

Male . 

,  .  .  .  87 

54 

53 

Female . 

93 

46 

47 

Table  IV.  Analysis  of  Two  Hundred  Cases — 
By  Present  Age 


Number  of  Persons 


Present  Age 

Total 

First 

TOO 

cases 

Second 

100 

cases 

Total — All  ages . 

200 

100 

100 

Under  20  years . 

17 

12 

5 

20  to  29  years . 

49 

32 

17 

30  to  39  “  . 

25 

16 

9 

40  to  49  “  . 

40 

16 

24 

50  to  59  “  . 

30 

17 

13 

60  to  69  “  . 

17 

6 

1 1 

70  to  79  “  . 

18 

1 

17 

80  years  and  over. .  . 

4 

.  . 

4 

Table  III.  Analysis  of  Two  Hundred  Cases — 

By  Race 


Race 

Number  of  Persons 

Total 

First 

100 

cases 

Second 

100 

cases 

Total . 

....  200 

100 

100 

White . 

....  164 

92 

72 

Negro . 

....  36 

8 

28 

Table  V.  Analysis  of  Two  Hundred 
nv  \ge  at  Loss  of  Sight 

Cases — 

Age  at  Loss  of  Si  {fit 

Number  of  Persons 

Total 

First 

TOO 

cases 

Second 

100 

cases 

Total — All  a.  es  . 

.  .  200 

100 

100 

Birth  to  1  ear . 

36 

22 

14 

1  to  12  vears . 

29 

19 

10 

13  to  19  “  . 

20 

14 

6 

20  to  29  “  . 

23 

10 

13 

30  to  39  . 

17 

6 

11 

40  to  49  . 

29 

18 

11 

50  to  59  “  . 

22 

8 

14 

60  to  69  “  . 

15 

3 

12 

70  to  79  “  . 

8 

•  • 

8 

80  years  and  over. .  . 

1 

•  . 

1 
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STUDY  OF  THE  BLIND  AND  THEIR  NEEDS— OUTLINE 

PERSONAL  DATA 

I.  Name  2.  Address 

3*  Sex  4.  Race  5.  Marital  Status  6.  Date  of  birth 

7.  Place  of  birth  (state  or  country)  8.  Length  of  residence  in  state  in  city 

9.  Citizen  10.  Religion  11.  Physical  condition  (indicate  if  bedridden, 

under  medical  care,  has  other  handicaps) 

12.  Description  of  household  group 

13.  Home  and  neighborhood  (describe) 

14.  Age  at  onset  of  blindness  15.  Medical  care  received 

16.  Name  of  physician  or  clinic  who  last  examined  eyes  (Each  questionnaire  to  be  accompanied  by 
ophthalmologist’s  report.) 

Address  Date 


GENERAL  EDUCATION 


17. 

18. 

19. 


Before  blindness  (name  of  school,  grade  completed,  curriculum) 
Since  blindness 


Adjustment  in  school- 


scholarship 
department 
social  relationships 


I.  Q.  (date) 


Recommendations: 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

20.  Before  blindness  (name  of  school,  vocations,  length  of  time  for  each) 

21.  Since  blindness  (If  assisted  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  indicate) 

Recommendations: 

OCCUPATION 

22.  Before  blindness  (list  in  chronological  order  type  of  work,  length  of  time,  name  of  business  or  indus¬ 
trial  firm) 

23.  Since  blindness 

24.  Present  employment 

25.  Average  monthly  earnings  during  1940 

Recommendations: 


economic  status:  sources  of  support 

26.  Earnings 
Relatives  (specify) 

Public  Relief:  A.B.  O.A.A.  General 

Private  agencies  (specify) 

Other  (specify) 

27.  Institutional  care  (specify) 

Recommendations: 

ADJUSTMENT  TO  BLINDNESS 

28.  Dresses  self  Cares  for  clothing  Shaves 

Walks  alone  in  house  In  yard  Everywhere 

Eats  without  awkwardness  Other  routines 

Shares  household  tasks  (specify) 

Uses  white  cane 


Uses  Seeing  Eye  or  Leader  dog 
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29.  Raised  types  read:  Braille  1^  SEB  (Grade  2)  Moon 

Writes  braille  Writes  script  Signs  name 

Uses  typewriter  Uses  Talking  Book  machine 

30.  Leisure  time  activities:  Before  blindness  Since  blindness 

Recommendations: 

31.  Visitor's  evaluation  of  mental  ability,  personality,  emotional  problems,  adjustment  to  blindness. 

32.  Individual’s  statement  of  his  needs: 

33.  Worker’s  analysis  of  needs: 

34.  Registrations  with  other  agencies: 

35.  Plan  for  social  treatment  (including  referrals) 

Date  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped,  Inc. 


SERVICES  PROVIDED  TO  CLIENTS  DURING  BLIND  STUDY  PROGRAM 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 

TYPE  OF  SERVICE  PROVIDED  RECEIVING  SERVICE  RESOURCES  USED 


Eye  examinations 

29 

Dr.  Heath’s  Clinic  (28),  Private  physician  (1) 

Eye  surgery 

7* 

Wayne  County  Bureau  of  Medical  Aid 

Eye  glasses 

3 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 

General  medical  care 

10 

Harper  Hospital,  North  End  Clinic,  Grace  Hos¬ 
pital,  Receiving  Hospital 

Employment 

14 

National  Youth  Administration,  League  for  the 
Handicapped 

Vocational  training 

2 

League  for  the  Handicapped 

Case  work 

30 

Aid  to  the  Blind,  Harper  Hospital,  Jewish  Social 
Service  Bureau,  League  for  the  Handicapped 

Volunteer  visitor 

15 

League  for  the  Blind,  Women’s  Guild,  Friendly 
Visitors,  League  for  the  Handicapped 

Home  teacher 

22 

Board  of  Education 

Talking  book  machines 

34 

Wayne  County  Library  for  the  Blind 

White  canes 

27 

League  for  the  Handicapped  (Courtesy  of  Lions 
Clubs) 

Monthly  budget  for  medical  supplies 

1 

Town  Crier  Column,  Detroit  Free  Press 

Typewriter 

1 

Junior  League 

Radio 

2 

Town  Crier  Column,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Junior 
League 

Clothing 

2 

Junior  League 

Housekeeper 

1 

Works  Progress  Administration 

Loan  for  braille  writer 

1 

League  for  the  Handicapped 

Loan  for  furniture 

1 

League  for  the  Handicapped 

Boarding  home 

1 

League  for  the  Handicapped 

Self-threading  needles 

Budget  reviews  with  public  assistance 

3 

League  for  the  Handicapped 

agencies 

25 

*Three  additional  operations  pending. 
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OPPORTUNITY 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Wrench,  Chairman,  Vocational  Division,  Sec¬ 
tion  III,  was  the  only  “copy”  submitted  to 
your  editor  for  publication  in  this  issue  of  the 
Outlool {.  If  this  lack  of  co-operation  con¬ 
tinues,  your  editor  fears  he  may  be  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  to  a  certain  host  who  once  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  guests  that  if  he  had  some 
eggs  he  would  serve  ham  and  eggs — if  he  had 
some  ham. 

Or,  which  might  be  still  worse,  your  editor 
might  be  tempted,  as  was  a  Californian  who 
went  East  to  attend  the  funeral  services  of  a 
dear  relative.  The  minister  who  was  to  offici¬ 
ate  at  the  services  was  late.  The  occasion  grew 
tense,  as  well  as  embarrassing.  To  break  this 
spell,  it  is  reported  that  the  Californian  took 
the  floor  and  announced  that  if  they  didn’t 
mind  while  waiting  for  the  minister  he  would 
like  to  tell  them  something  about  California. 

Seriously  the  advantages  offered  in  “News 
and  Views”  should  not  be  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  too  much  levity.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  given  us  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity,  through  this  generous 
space  in  the  Outloo\,  for  the  expression  of 
our  objectives  and  to  keep  alive  these  objec¬ 
tives  and  their  value  in  the  minds  of  members 
during  the  interim  from  one  convention  to 
another. 

When  your  editor,  as  First  Vice-President 
of  the  Association,  first  assumed  his  duty,  as¬ 
signed  to  that  office  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Outloo\,  wrote:  “We  average  between 
600  and  700  words  to  an  inkprint  page  and 
are  prepared  to  devote  anything  up  to  eight 
pages  to  the  A.A.W.B.”  Think  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  friends!  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this 
“unused  talent”  is  allowed  to  decay  or  rust, 


and  may  be  lost  because  of  apathy  on  our  part. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Wrench’s  material,  and 
that  collected  from  his  alert  committee  mem¬ 
bers,  is  regarded  as  so  interesting  and  inspi¬ 
rational  as  to  deserve  the  space  devoted  to  it 
in  this  issue,  even  had  other  material  been 
available.  But  undoubtedly  other  committee 
chairmen,  and  their  respective  members,  have 
reports  of  equal  interest  and  inspiration, 
which  might  well  have  occupied  the  space 
not  utilized. 

Remember,  the  next  issue  of  the  Outloo\ 
is  the  February,  1942,  number.  Your  “copy” 
should  reach  your  editor  in  Los  Angeles  not 
later  than  January  10,  1942,  in  order  that  he 
might  meet  the  Outloo\  deadline. 

VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Because  the  items  listed  in  Mr.  Wrench’s 
Bulletin  No.  2  are  of  interest  to  the  field  in 
general,  we  are  passing  along  the  information 
from  the  bulletin  substantially  as  it  appears 
therein. 

A  placement  bulletin  should  be  of  great 
assistance  to  all  placement  men  providing  the 
information  contained  therein  is  accurate  and 
presents  a  true  picture  of  employment  in  the 
placement  field.  It  is  just  as  important  for 
placement  workers  to  know  why  a  man 
placed  on  a  job  in  outside  industry  was  not 
a  success  as  it  is  to  know  why  he  is  a  success. 

From  Bulletin  No.  1 — The  case  of  a  man 
who  had  been  given  work  drilling  cotter  pin 
holes  in  the  end  of  clevis  pins  was  listed.  Al¬ 
though  this  man  had  an  independent  income, 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  work  and  in  the 
beginning  showed  considerable  enthusiasm; 
however,  after  two  months  he  lost  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  gave  up  his  job  without  telling 
of  his  intention.  Had  he  said  that  he  was  not 
going  to  continue  with  this  work,  he  could 
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have  been  replaced  with  another  blind  person, 
thus  causing  the  company  no  inconvenience 
and  avoiding  the  impression  that  blind  persons 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  employees. 

This  case  is  pointed  out  in  particular  be¬ 
cause  it  distinctly  shows  what  happens  when 
the  three  parties  concerned  do  not  keep  in 
close  contact  with  each  other.  It  also  teaches 
us  that  some  blind  people  who  have  private 
incomes  are  inclined  to  feel  that  if  they  do  not 
like  the  work  they  will  not  have  to  continue, 
especially  if  the  income  is  sufficient  to  care  for 
their  needs.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
by  walking  out  they  are  jeopardizing  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  might  have  been  given  to 
some  other  blind  person. 

To  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  kind,  the  place¬ 
ment  worker  should  make  certain  that  this 
particular  type  of  blind  person  is  really  anx¬ 
ious  to  work  and  that  he  will  not  let  his 
financial  independence  influence  his  attitude 
toward  his  work.  We  all  know  that  employ¬ 
ment  is  preferable  to  idleness  for  any  individ¬ 
ual  regardless  of  his  financial  circumstances. 

From  Gerald  E.  Wise,  Placement  Agent, 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  comes 
the  suggestion  to  those  engaged  in  stand  pro¬ 
grams  to  watch  for  various  novelty  items  that 
will  sell  and  to  let  the  chairman  know  about 
them.  The  stands  are  bound  to  benefit.  The 
Chairman  and  L.  L.  Watts  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Commission  visited  a  most  interesting 
factory  at  Waynesboro,  Virginia.  There  they 
inspected  a  large  display  of  original  and 
unique  miniature  reproductions  of  various 
kinds.  Already  a  number  of  these  items  are 
selling  well  on  Virginia  stands.  By  ordering 
a  certain  quantity  of  any  one  of  these  items, 
the  name  of  one’s  town  or  city,  or  any  special 
marking,  will  be  done  free.  This  makes  the 
item  very  popular  with  the  tourist  trade. 

C.  L.  Broun,  Supervisor  of  Employment, 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  reports 
a  number  of  interesting  placements: 


Shaker  in  laundry.  The  laundry  comes  in 
a  sack  from  the  dry  room  and  is  dumped  into 
a  bin.  There  are  usually  two  women  working 
at  this  bin  and  the  items  of  laundry,  if  sheets, 
are  handled  by  the  two  women,  shaken  out 
and  laid  across  a  rack  ready  for  the  manifold. 

Stripping  flag.  This  is  in  preparation  of  the 
material  for  strip  and  rush  seating.  The  flag  is 
harvested  and  brought  into  the  station.  The 
word  “stripping”  refers  to  removing  all  leaves, 
buds,  etc.,  from  the  stem. 

Last  puller.  This  work  is  done  in  a  number 
of  factories  by  hand  and  in  others  by  machine. 
The  hand  operator  removes  the  lasts  from  the 
shoes,  first  taking  the  shoe  with  the  last  from 
the  rack,  placing  it  on  a  peg,  breaking  the 
last,  taking  off  the  unfinished  shoe,  replacing 
it  on  the  rack  and  dropping  the  lasts  on  an 
endless  belt  so  that  they  are  returned  to  that 
part  of  the  factory  where  the  lasts  are  needed. 

Assembling  curtain  stretchers.  Each  slat  is 
made  with  three  slots  in  it,  one  at  each  end 
and  one  in  the  middle.  These  are  assembled 
by  taking  two  slats,  putting  a  bolt  through 
each  slot  and  putting  a  wing  cap  on  each  bolt. 

Wrapping  and  stacking  films  in  a  dar\ 
room.  These  are  two  different  operations 
usually  employing  two  girls. 

Tac\  cleaner  in  livery  stable.  This  means 
the  cleaning  of  harness,  saddles,  bridles,  etc., 
in  a  riding  academy.  It  can  be  done  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  a  blind  person  after  training.  It 
is  a  particularly  good  job  into  which  to  re¬ 
habilitate  a  man  if  he  has  done  the  work 
before. 

Assembling  cable  clamps.  The  description 
of  this  job  is  simple.  Two  clamps  are  matched, 
a  bolt  stripped  through  the  hole  in  the  shank 
and  a  tap  put  on  the  bolt.  The  operator  in 
this  job  has  been  particularly  successful  in  one 
of  the  larger  manufacturing  plants  in  New 
York  State. 

T hermostat  valve  tester.  This  job  may  be 
described  as  follows:  Stacking  rings  on  con¬ 
veyor  peg  or  bellows  of  thermostat.  Adjust 
bellows  of  thermostat  for  full  open  tempera- 
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ture.  The  operation  consists  of  taking  thermo¬ 
stat  from  tray  at  left  in  left  hand  placing  over 
%  inch  U  gauge  and  adjusting  with  hand 
wrench  in  right  hand  to  tighten  or  loosen  as 
required.  This  job  is  in  one  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  largest  automobile  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  in  the  country.  The  opera¬ 
tor  is  very  successful  and  wins  his  bonus  along 
with  the  sighted  workers. 

Packer.  Several  girls  have  been  placed  as 
packers  in  one  of  the  plants  of  an  outstanding 
nationally  advertised  product  of  the  country. 
This  job  consists  of  opening  up  a  flat  carton, 
adjusting  an  end,  taking  a  tube,  wrapping 
a  folder  around  it,  putting  it  in  the  carton, 
fastening  the  carton  and  putting  it  in  a  larger 
carton  for  shipping.  There  are  about  fifty 
girls  in  this  packing  department  and  the  blind 
girls  are  reported  to  be  as  effective  as  the 
other  girls  in  the  department. 

With  four  placements  in  outside  industry 
in  September,  Mr.  Williamson  reports: 

Cleaning  castings .  A  blind  man,  aged  35, 
married,  was  placed  in  a  factory  which  manu¬ 
factures  parts  for  army  tanks  and  cars  as  well 
as  making  metal  castings  for  machinery.  This 
man  was  given  the  job  of  filing  the  burred 
edges  off  castings  and  also  cleaning  out  and 
filing  the  grooves  cut  in  these  castings  by  a 
milling  process.  He  is  doing  his  job  well  and 
the  company  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
performance.  He  is  being  paid  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  an  hour  and  is  employed  full  time. 

Assembling  buckles  for  gas  mas\s.  A  young 
girl,  graduated  from  the  Ontario  School  for 
the  Blind  in  June,  is  now  working  in  a  large 
rubber  plant  assembling  buckles  for  gas 
masks.  Her  work  consists  of  attaching  small 
pieces  of  rubber  to  the  buckle  which  in  turn 
is  attached  to  the  mask.  She  has  about  2 
per  cent  vision  but  this  is  of  very  little  assist¬ 
ance  to  her.  She  has  made  arrangements  with 
one  of  the  sighted  girls  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  to  pick  her  up  in  the  morning  and  take 
her  to  work  and  they  go  home  together.  She 


receives  beginners  allowance  of  27 14  cents 
per  hour  which  will  be  increased  as  she  gains 
experience. 

Operator  of  foot  punch  press.  A  man,  aged 
32,  single,  possessing  20/200  vision,  was 
placed  in  a  large  electrical  manufacturing 
concern  operating  a  foot  punch  press  which 
punches  out  the  thin  layer  of  bakelite  which 
is  left  in  the  process  of  moulding  switch 
boxes,  fuse  boxes,  base  plug  covers  and  all 
other  types  of  bakelite  electrical  fixtures.  Ten 
minutes  after  he  had  been  placed  on  this  ma¬ 
chine,  a  time  test  was  taken  which  proved  that 
he  had  already  reached  a  production  rate  of 
760  pieces  per  hour.  On  the  third  day  of  oper¬ 
ation,  he  was  up  to  1,000  per  hour,  considered 
normal  production  for  sighted  people.  Present 
rate  of  pay  is  40  cents  per  hour  and  he  works 
full  time. 

Operator  of  power  belt  sander.  There  are 
jobs  in  a  porcelain  department  that  blind 
people  can  do.  One  is  that  of  operating  a 
power  driven  belt  sander  which  is  used  to 
sand  the  burred  edges  of  most  all  bakelite 
electrical  fixtures.  There  is  also  a  scraping  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  an  ordinary  case  knife  is  used 
to  remove  the  burred  edge  which  is  left  on 
fixtures  that  are  neither  round  nor  square. 
This  hand  scraping  process  is  an  ideal  job  for 
a  blind  person  who  has  little  or  no  mechanical 
ability  and  one  for  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  employment  in  outside  industry.  He  is 
seated  at  a  bench  all  day  and  the  parts  are 
brought  to  him  and  taken  away. 

Electrical  assembly  wor\.  A  girl,  aged  24, 
possessing  approximately  5  per  cent  vision, 
was  placed  in  an  electrical  company  doing 
assembly  work  of  various  types,  such  as  form¬ 
ing  pasteboard  cartons,  folding  and  tying  elec¬ 
trical  cord,  assembling  various  parts  which  are 
used  in  the  control  panels  of  aeroplanes.  Most 
of  these  assemblies  consist  of  putting  small 
parts  together  with  screws  or  bolts  and  the 
main  tool  used  is  a  hand  screw-driver.  She  is 
receiving  a  beginners’  allowance  of  25  cents 
per  hour  which  will  be  increased  as  she  be- 
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comes  familiar  with  the  work  and  develops 
speed.  This  is  a  full  time  job. 

Under  Business  Opportunity,  comes  this 
report  from  Mr.  Broun.  A  former  butcher  on 
losing  his  sight  was  placed  in  a  job  selling 
butter,  eggs,  bacon  and  poultry  direct  to 
homes.  From  this  he  graduated  into  a  store 
but  still  maintains  his  home  service. 

Many  times  it  is  possible  to  rehabilitate  a 
man  in  his  old  job  for  the  company  for  which 
he  worked  before  blindness;  or,  at  least,  to 
find  a  job  of  some  kind  for  him  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  manager  of  a  coal,  wood  and  farm 
implement  company  lost  his  sight  and  was 
rehabilitated  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
able  to  perform  nearly  all  his  former  duties. 
He  handled  all  the  farm  implement  business 
and  all  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  was  to 
hire  a  chauffeur  to  drive  his  car. 


A  new  program  has  been  started  in  Texas 
under  Floyd  H.  Lacy.  At  Longview,  in  East 
Texas,  Mr.  Lacy  has  already  put  to  work  a 
totally  blind  man,  aged  42,  making  a  survey 
of  all  the  blind  within  an  area  of  fifty  miles 
for  the  purpose  of  interesting  them  in  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  through  attendance 
at  the  recreational,  vocational  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  clinic.  “News  and  Views”  joins  Mr. 
Wrench  in  wishing  Mr.  Lacy  success  in  his 
new  field. 

D.  M.  Coleman  of  Tennessee  reports  that  at 
one  time  he  had  thirty  blind  persons  em¬ 
ployed  on  teaching  projects  for  the  WPA. 
Due  to  the  curtailment  of  this  work  the  num¬ 
ber  has  been  reduced  to  fourteen  on  the  adult 
education  and  music  project.  However,  he 
has  been  able  to  replace  the  others  on  the 
vending  stand  program.  Tennessee  now  has 
thirty  stands  operating. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


GIVE  A  TALKING  BOOK 

Many  blind  people  who  borrow  Talking 
Book  records  from  their  libraries  must  have 
felt  at  one  time  or  another  a  desire  to  own 
some  particular  book  which  took  their  fancy. 
Their  friends  may  be  glad  to  know  that  Talk¬ 
ing  Books  may  be  purchased  from  the  Foun¬ 
dation  for  one  dollar  a  record.  Full-length 
books  run  to  so  many  records  that  the  cost 
may  be  prohibitive;  but  there  are  a  number 
of  short  selections  which  are  well  within  the 
average  person’s  means  and  would  make  ideal 
gifts.  There  are,  for  example,  novelties  such 
as  the  complete  Snow  White  and  The  Seven 
Dwarfs,  and  the  two  books  by  Albert  R. 
Brand:  Wild  Birds  and  Their  Songs  and 
Birds  of  the  North  Woods,  both  of  which  are 
illustrated  by  actual  recordings  of  bird  calls. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  celebrity  read¬ 
ings  such  as  the  interpretation  by  Eva  Le 
Gallienne  of  two  Oscar  Wilde  stories,  The 
Birthday  of  the  Infanta  and  The  Nightingale 
and  the  Rose;  or  the  collection  of  some  of  his 
favorite  stories  and  poems  read  by  Alexander 
Woollcott  under  the  titles  of  The  Woollcott 
Listener  and  The  Woollcott  Listener :  Supple¬ 
ment  or,  again,  the  semi-dramatic  reading  of 
Dicken’s  A  Christmas  Carol  by  Tom  Terriss. 
For  further  information  write:  Talking  Book 
Department,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

DRAMATIC  ARTS  PROJECT 

The  theatrical  coaches  who  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  courses  in  schools  for  the  blind  in 
connection  with  the  Foundation’s  Dramatic 
Arts  Project,  returned  to  New  York  this 
month  after  completing  their  fall  assignments 
in  the  schools  in  Virginia  and  Louisiana. 
Eight  additional  schools  have  requested  the 
dramatic  arts  training-course  for  their  teachers 
during  the  spring  semester. 


FIELD  STUDIES 

At  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Workshop  for  the  Blind  a  member  of 
the  Foundation’s  staff  is  making  a  complete 
survey  of  state-wide  work  for  the  blind  and  is 
assisting  the  Workshop  in  arriving  at  per 
capita  costs  in  its  multi-functional  program. 
In  accordance  with  a  law  passed  in  1937  the 
Workshop,  as  one  of  the  state-aided  institu¬ 
tions,  must  file  per  capita  costs  with  the  Mary¬ 
land  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Members  of  the  Foundation  staff  have  also 
rendered  field  service  recently  in  Maine. 

TEACHING  MODELS 

The  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  is 
well-known  among  educators  for  its  activities 
in  the  field  of  models  for  the  blind,  the 
school  has  built  up  a  large  collection  of  object¬ 
teaching  material  which  includes  such  models 
as  a  block  house,  Mount  Vernon,  a  farm, 
ships,  airplanes,  bridges,  etc.  The  models  are 
accurately  scaled  and  complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  They  were  constructed  at  the  school  by 
a  WPA  project  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
staff  of  the  school,  particularly  Mr.  O.  J.  Hill, 
Supervisor  of  Elementary  Instruction. 

The  Foundation  is  co-operating  with  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  a  project 
to  make  a  selected  collection  of  the  “Ohio 
Teaching  Models”  available  without  cost  to 
the  residential  schools  for  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  proposition  met  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  all  superintendents 
and  the  first  models  are  now  being  produced 
by  the  WPA  project  at  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  use  of  teaching  models  in  the  instruction 
of  blind  children  is  a  most  important  step  in 
the  development  of  special  methods  in  the 
education  of  the  blind. 
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NEW  MEXICO  STATE  PROGRAM 

In  the  spring  of  1941  the  Fifteenth  New 
Mexico  Legislature  made  a  biennial  appro¬ 
priation  of  $32,000  to  the  New  Mexico  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  up  a  Division  of  Services  to  the 
Blind. 

The  new  Division  was  set  up  on  July  1, 
1941.  Mr.  Michael  J.  Hoban,  former  District 
Supervisor  of  Crippled  Children’s  Services, 
was  appointed  Supervisor  of  the  Division  and 
Miss  Violet  Bushan,  former  teacher  at  the 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Medical  Social  Eye  Consultant. 

The  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  is 
planning  to  develop  a  program  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  and  restoration  of  vision. 
All  the  work  will  be  carried  on  through  the 
local  county  offices  of  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare.  In  addition  to  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  program,  the  new  Division  is  also 
planning  to  take  over  the  responsibility  for 
the  distribution  of  the  Talking  Book  machine 
which  heretofore  has  been  handled  by  the 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind. 

An  agreement  is  being  worked  out  where¬ 
by  the  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  will 
render  field  service  to  the  New  Mexico  School 
for  the  Blind  and  a  follow-up  service  to  the 
Proctor  Eye  Clinic.  The  Proctor  Eye  Clinic 
is  a  private  clinic  operating  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
diseases  of  the  eye  in  all  medically  indigent 
individuals. 

A  State  Register  of  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  is  being  set  up  and  already  there 
are  some  five  hundred  names  listed.  Referrals 
are  being  made  to  the  Division  of  Services  to 
the  Blind  through  the  county  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  County 
Health  Departments,  the  Proctor  Eye  Clinic, 
county  and  city  schools,  and  from  private 
physicians. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  appoint  a  State 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist.  The  ophthal¬ 


mologist,  in  addition  to  supervising  the  work 
of  the  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  will 
also  review  all  medical  reports  of  applicants 
for  aid  to  the  needy  blind,  approve  appoint¬ 
ments  of  all  examining  ophthalmologists,  and 
give  consultant  service  as  requested. 
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MICHAEL  J.  HOBAN 

Michael  J.  Hoban,  Supervisor  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  to  the  Blind  in  the  New 
Mexico  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  In  June  of  1933  he  was  graduated  with 
the  B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  after  completing  the  prescribed  courses 
in  pre-medical  study.  The  following  fall  he 
entered  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Western 
Reserve  University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but 
was  forced  to  withdraw  during  his  first  year 
because  of  an  injury. 

Returning  to  New  Mexico  in  1935,  Mr. 
Hoban  entered  the  field  of  social  work  as  a 
case  aide  with  the  New  Mexico  FERA  and 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  social  work  in 
the  State  since  that  time.  He  has  held  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare,  the  New  Mexico  Relief  and  Security 
Authority  and  the  New  Mexico  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  For  the  year  previous  to 
his  appointment  as  Supervisor  of  the  Division 
of  Services  to  the  Blind  he  was  District  Super¬ 
visor  of  Crippled  Children’s  Services,  and  this 
work  took  him  into  every  county  in  the  state, 
enabling  him  to  become  familiar  with  the 
various  county  problems  and  with  available 
resources. 

On  two  different  occasions  Mr.  Hoban  ob¬ 
tained  a  year’s  educational  leave  of  absence 
from  his  work  and  completed  two  years  of 
graduate  training  at  the  School  of  Social. 
Work  at  the  University  of  Denver. 
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WILLIAM  HOWARD  HAMILTON 

William  Howard  Hamilton,  first  Secretary 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City,  Vice-President  and  Coun¬ 
selor  of  both  the  Calvert  Bank  and  the  Yellow 
Cab  Company  of  Baltimore,  died  in  Balti¬ 
more  after  a  brief  illness  November,  1941. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1877,  and  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  that  city.  Taking  the  law  degree,  in 
1907  from  Maryland  University,  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  became  associated  with  the  late  Governor 
Ritchie  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ritchie 
and  Janney.  Resigning  from  this  firm  in 
1912,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  J.  A. 
Dushane  Penniman,  with  whom  he  continued 
until  the  latter’s  death  in  1939;  subsequent  to 
which  he  again  practiced  alone. 

Being  of  a  sociable,  generous,  and  religious 
temperament,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  beloved  and 
respected  alike  by  relatives,  friends,  and  as¬ 
sociates.  His  opinions  were  valued  on  every 
important  issue;  and  his  judgment  sought  in 
countless  crucial  matters,  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional.  As  a  member  of  the  Bachelors  Cotil¬ 
lion  and  of  the  Merchants  Club,  and  vestry¬ 
man  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,  he  was  well  known  in  the 
social,  civic,  and  religious  life  of  Baltimore. 

In  addition  to  his  local  and  other  philan¬ 
thropies,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  He  drafted  the  charter  and  by-laws  of 
the  Foundation,  giving,  free  of  charge,  his 
own  services  and  those  of  his  office  staff. 
Moreover,  he  served  from  1921  to  1924  as 
Trustee,  member  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  first  Secretary  of  that  organization; 
and  his  resignation,  due  to  press  of  business 
and  remoteness  from  the  New  York  office 
was  sincerely  regretted  by  his  associates. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer 


WILLIAM  A.  HADLEY 

William  A.  Hadley,  Founder  and  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  Principal  of  the  Hadley  Corre¬ 
spondence  School  for  the  Blind,  died  on 
October  2  following  an  illness  of  several 
months.  He  was  eighty-one  years  old. 

Mr.  Hadley  was  born  in  Mooresville, 
Indiana,  in  i860,  and  graduated  from  Earl- 
ham  College  in  1881.  He  received  the  Master’s 
Degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  then  for  some  years  was  a  teacher  and 
later  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Wilmar, 
Minnesota.  In  1890  he  went  to  Germany  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  after 
returning  to  this  country  was  for  some  years 
Professor  of  Latin  at  Marietta  College, 
Marietta,  Ohio.  In  1895  he  began  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  in  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  in 
1900  became  a  teacher  at  Lakeview  High 
School,  Chicago,  where  he  remained  until  the 
loss  of  his  sight  in  1915. 

In  1921,  Mr.  Hadley  attended  a  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  seeking  support 
and  suggestions  for  the  development  of  a 
correspondence  school  for  the  adult  blind — 
the  idea  having  come  to  him  that  blind  peo¬ 
ple  might  welcome  an  opportunity  to  devote 
their  leisure  hours  to  cultural  pursuits.  Local 
citizens  in  Winnetka  became  interested  in  the 
project,  and  gave  him  financial  backing  in 
order  that  the  work  he  was  doing  might  be 
extended.  A  Board  of  Trustees  was  formed, 
and  the  School  was  incorporated  in  January, 
1922,  as  a  non-profit  corporation.  It  has  since 
grown  to  a  point  where  it  has  served  many 
thousands  of  adult  blind  in  all  parts  of  Amer¬ 
ica  as  well  as  in  numerous  foreign  countries. 

In  recognition  of  his  work,  Mr.  Hadley  was 
honored  by  Beloit  College  in  1931,  when  they 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

Mr.  Hadley  retired  from  active  work  in 
1936  but  followed  the  development  and  work 
of  the  School  with  keen  interest  up  to  the 
time  of  his  last  illness. 

Alfred  Allen 
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Two  volunteer  groups  in  Baltimore,  the 
Ladies  of  Charity  and  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  joined  with  the  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind  recently  in  sponsoring  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  which  Miss  Leontine  Belmont,  Social 
Worker,  Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  spoke  on  “Adapting  Case  Work  Tech¬ 
niques  for  the  Blind.”  Mrs.  Frank  Horigan, 
former  chairman  of  the  Ladies  of  Charity, 
also  entertained  at  a  tea  in  honor  of  Miss 
Belmont.  This  luncheon  meeting  has  stimu¬ 
lated  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
Charities  in  the  needs  of  Baltimore’s  Catholic 
blind  children  and  adults. 

f 

Catholic  volunteers  throughout  the  country 
will  be  interested  in  reading  “Catholic  Action 
Applied  to  Those  Who  Cannot  See,”  by 
Father  John  J.  Connolly,  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  January  n,  1941,  issue  of 
America.  Father  Connolly  tells  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind 
in  Boston  and  surveys  the  work  it  has  done. 

Readers  of  this  column  will  recall  that  the 
entire  column  of  the  June  issue  was  devoted 
to  the  co-operation  of  volunteers  with  home 
teachers  of  the  blind.  The  excellent  material 
which  we  received  from  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Fair- 
cloth,  Special  Consultant  on  Problems  of  the 
Blind,  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  could  not  be  included  in 
that  issue.  We  are  therefore  presenting  it  at 
this  time: 

Until  September,  1938,  my  work  as  Home 
Consultant  with  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  was  confined  to  a  small  area.  Now  it  has 
expanded  to  seventeen  of  the  largest  counties  in 
the  State.  In  all  these  counties,  save  two,  my 
work  is  aided  through  volunteer  services.  I  feel 
sure  that  these  two  will  soon  be  doing  likewise. 
Lions  and  Junior  Woman’s  Clubs  have  been  our 
main  resources.  In  several  counties  there  is  a  cor¬ 
relation  of  both  these  clubs  with  much  success. 
One  county  has  the  additional  co-operation  of 


a  Service  League.  This  community  has  perhaps 
gone  farther  than  any  in  knowing  and  reaching 
its  blind. 

Transportation  has  been  my  first  and  most 
widely  used  volunteer  service.  No  doubt  this  has 
afforded  my  greatest  channel  for  public  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  blind.  Also  it  furnished  proof  of 
community  interest  to  blind  persons  whom  I 
have  known  were  previously  skeptical.  I  never 
leave  a  home  without  an  introduction  of  client 
and  volunteer  guide.  This  may  either  precede  or 
follow  an  interview,  depending  upon  circum¬ 
stances  which  lead  to  the  meeting.  If  others  have 
already  visited  with  me,  the  blind  person  im¬ 
mediately  wishes  to  know  whom  I  have  with 
me.  As  a  rule  I  find  it  better  to  first  introduce 
the  guide  who  soon  discovers  work  or  reading 
she  would  like  to  do;  and  is  usually  so  thought¬ 
ful  as  to  say,  “Just  take  your  time  and  call  if 
you  need  me  for  anything.” 

Before  reaching  a  case  I  have  prepared  my 
guide  as  to  what  may  be  expected.  Also  I  en¬ 
deavor  as  far  as  possible  to  fit  my  visits  to  the 
type  of  guide  I  happen  to  have.  Many  like  the 
volunteer  to  come  in  while  they  work.  Some  like 
having  the  same  one  each  time,  while  others 
enjoy  a  variety  of  visitors  which  enables  them 
to  make  new  acquaintances,  and  sometimes 
friends.  When  requesting  friendly  visitors  for 
specific  persons  I  am  always  sure  that  both  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  and 
enjoy  one  another’s  company.  When  I  tell  my 
club  chairman  of  the  social  committee  that  Mrs. 
Jones  would  make  a  delightful  person  for  a 
friendly  visitor  to  Mary  Green,  etc.  They  become 
friends  without  Mary’s  having  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Jones  gets  a  club  recognition  for  her  visits; 
and  usually  she  would  continue  to  do  it  without 
any.  Frequently  I  have  club  members  visit  cases 
with  me  who  ask  if  it  will  be  all  right  for  them 
to  go  back  sometimes  and  take  something: 
Sometimes  clothing  for  the  entire  family,  a  bit 
of  choice  food  or  fruit  to  someone  ill,  or  some 
bit  of  cheer  to  one  very  despondent.  Only  on 
very  rare  occasions  do  they  ever  donate  with¬ 
out  first  obtaining  my  consent.  When  it  is 
denied  they  are  always  made  to  comprehend  the 
reason.  An  example:  One  young  woman  was 
visited  with  a  new  worker.  When  the  latter 
came  in  she  began  to  talk  of  a  certain  thing  she 
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would  like  to  do  if  she  had  the  “money.”  The 
new  visitor  slipped  a  dollar  to  me.  I  shook  my 
head — there  being  no  other  sighted  person  pres¬ 
ent  at  that  moment.  I  explained  to  the  donor 
that  heretofore  this  woman  had  found  each  visi¬ 
tor  a  ready  customer  for  some  of  her  work;  but 
as  she  then  had  nothing  to  offer,  she  tried  a 
different  method.  I  then  took  her  to  a  case  to 
which  her  gift  could  bring  much  comfort.  There 
are  many  other  similar  cases. 

When  a  club  undertakes  the  sponsorship  of 
a  program  for  the  blind,  it  finds  it  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  get  first-hand  information  through 
direct  contact,  as  to  how  much  good  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  do  in  the  community.  I  frequently 
have  men  tell  me,  after  a  few  hours  of  volunteer 
transportation  and  guide  service,  that  they  didn’t 
mind  paying  taxes  for  such  work  as  that.  In 
one  county  two  members  of  our  legislature, 
when  asked  concerning  some  blind  person  in 
their  city,  replied  that  they  didn’t  know  of  any. 
When  these  two  learned  of  the  work  being 
done  for  the  blind  of  their  community  (through 
person  who  had  served  as  volunteer  workers), 
they  became  loyal  supporters  of  any  legislation 
which  would  aid  the  blind. 

Sales  committees  are  very  helpful  in  these 
clubs.  After  the  workers  have  been  encouraged 
to  make  all  the  sales  possible  on  their  own,  this 
group  helps  dispose  of  some  of  their  home  in¬ 
dustries  articles.  Social  committees  have  been 
used  to  advantage.  While  not  more  than  two 
clubs  give  Christmas  or  other  parties,  Christ¬ 
mas,  holiday,  and  sometimes  other  remem¬ 
brances  are  distributed.  One  man  just  home  from 
an  operation  which  left  him  permanently  blind 
said  that  the  happiest  moment  of  the  Christmas 
season  was  when  he  was  presented  with  a  lovely 
potted  plant  in  full  bloom  from  the  Junior 
Woman’s  Club  of  a  neighboring  town.  Certainly 
he  would  never  have  attended  any  gathering  at 
that  time. 

In  extreme  rural  areas  volunteer  transporta¬ 
tion  for  the  Home  Consultant  is  most  appre¬ 
ciated.  These  people  welcome  any  new  interest; 
and  making  an  acquaintance  who  remembers  to 
speak  to  them  on  the  street  in  town  makes  life 
a  great  deal  more  pleasant.  Most  of  those  who 
would  use  them,  have  regular  passes  to  the 
theater.  I  have  some  places  in  which  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  granted  every  request  I  have  made — 
which  has  by  no  means  been  few.  However,  I 
never  ask  anything  which  would  seem  out  of 
reason  or  which  I  feel  would  make  a  particular 
person  receiving  a  service  more  dependent  or 


would  tend  to  make  him  a  subject  for  charity. 

I  am  sure  that  only  by  working  with  these 
different  blind  individuals  have  the  people  of 
their  communities  been  able  to  recognize  them 
as  “individuals.”  One  worker  said  she  was 
helped  immensely  by  hearing  one  blind  person 
relate  his  experience  of  spending  at  least  one- 
third  of  his  time  trying  to  “guess”  who  people 
were.  The  distaste  for  it  which  he  exhibited  for 
such  amusement  by  many  well-meaning  friends 
taught  her  that  her  practice  along  a  similar  line 
was  not  appreciated,  even  though  she  had  seen 
no  evidence  of  it.  Another  said  she  had  never 
realized  how  much  it  meant  to  a  blind  person — 
and  particularly  a  newly  blinded — to  have  peo¬ 
ple  speak  to  him  on  the  street  until  she  heard 
a  discussion  by  one  being  visited.  These  helpers 
have  learned  through  personal  observation  so 
many  small  things  which  could  never  otherwise 
be  gotten  across  to  them.  Some  have  even  told 
me  that  it  was  so  refreshing  to  meet  some  blind 
people  who  were  neither  extremely  musical  nor 
religious.  No  doubt  it  is  largely  true  that  their 
first  concept  of  the  handicap  is  instilled  through 
contact  with  the  Home  Teacher;  and,  needless 
to  say,  some  have  started  out  with  very  erroneous 
though  amusing  ideas. 

It  is  true  that  volunteer  service  does  have  its 
disadvantages  also.  I  probably  could  mention 
just  as  many  points  against  as  I  have  in  favor 
of  it.  It  is  just  up  to  the  Home  Teacher  to  know 
both  her  clients  and  her  workers  well  enough 
to  use  its  advantages  to  the  very  best  possible 
ends.  Certainly  not  all  blind  people  either  need 
or  will  accept  any  volunteer  service — some  will 
even  resent  the  fact  that  transportation  has  been 
given  for  their  benefit.  For  these  other  plans  are 
made.  Two  of  my  best  pupils  prefer  to  send  for 
me  themselves.  Here,  as  with  all  social  work, 
the  deepest  root  is  perhaps  a  love  for  and  an 
understanding  of  people.  Never  have  I  felt  that 
my  clients  have  suffered  any  loss  for  my  having 
depended  to  a  large  degree  upon  volunteer  as¬ 
sistance.  On  the  other  hand  I  am  positive  that 
the  sighted  public  has  gained  a  great  deal. 
(Many  ready  testimonials  might  be  secured.) 
Then,  if  you  will  pardon  the  personal,  and 
rather  selfish,  allusion:  I,  too,  have  gained  a 
great  deal.  Not  only  am  I  the  only  worker  on 
our  staff  who  has  done  the  work  without  own¬ 
ing  an  automobile  and  driver,  but  I  have  gained 
a  host  of  friends  I  could  not  otherwise  have 
made. 

MacEnnis  Moore 
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DELTA  GAMMA  NEWS 

Visibility  Unlimited  is  the  name  of  the 
mimeographed  bulletin  which  is  being  sent 
out  bi-monthly  by  the  Delta  Gamma  alumnae 
committee  in  charge  of  the  fraternity’s  work 
with  the  blind.  It  is  prepared  by  the  general 
committee  of  which  Mrs.  J.  M.  Richter, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  is  chairman  and  is 
sent  to  all  alumnae  groups,  officers  of  the 
fraternity,  and  friends  interested  in  the  proj¬ 
ect.  The  purpose  of  the  bulletin  is  to  keep  all 
committees  informed  of  the  aid  to  the  blind 
that  Delta  Gamma  is  giving  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  to  present  sugges¬ 
tions  for  work  and  inspiration  as  well  as 
being  a  means  of  quick  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  general  committee  and  local 
groups,  Nancy  Lamb  Orr,  Publicity  Chair¬ 
man,  is  Editor. 

The  Delta  Gamma  General  Committee  as¬ 
sisted  with  the  tuition  of  two  medical  social 
workers  registered  for  the  summer  session  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  where  a  new 
course  was  offered  in  “Eye  Problems  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Health”  under  the  department  of  preven¬ 
tive  medicine  and  public  health.  The  course 
was  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever 
offered.  Dr.  Alice  H.  Fuller,  Prevention 
Chairman  of  the  Delta  Gamma  Committee, 
made  the  arrangements  for  these  scholarship 
awards.  Miss  Peggy  Streater,  Secretary  of  the 
Delta  Gamma  Committee,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  State  Department  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Her  work  is  being  taken 
over  by  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Christianson  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  who  is  also  one  of  the  legislative 
chairmen  on  the  general  committee.  Mrs. 
Christianson,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  law  school,  shares  the  work  of  informing 
Delta  Gamma  groups  about  legislation  for 
the  blind  with  Mrs.  Grandin  Godley,  Social 
Worker  connected  with  the  Legal  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  of  Minneapolis. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Visibility  U nlimited , 
the  attention  of  Delta  Gammas  is  called  to 
Foundation  publications. 


CONTEST  WINNERS 

During  her  broadcast  over  Station  WJZ 
and  affiliated  stations  on  Sunday,  November 
23,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  announced  the 
names  of  the  prize  winners  of  the  Jewish 
Braille  Review  Tenth  Anniversary  Short 
Story  Competition. 

Cash  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  authors 
of  the  six  best  stories  in  each  of  the  contest 
areas.  In  addition  to  the  cash  prize  awarded 
for  the  best  story,  a  gold  medal  known  as  the 
“Helen  Keller  Medal  for  Literary  Excellence” 
was  awarded  to  Earl  W.  Howard  for  his 
story. 

The  first  prize  winners  are  as  follows : 
Clarence  Hutchinson,  Sussex,  England,  for 
“Night  Raid”;  Delia  D’Arcangelo,  Buenos 
Aires,,  Argentina,  for  “Hope  Resurgent”; 
Earl  W.  Howard,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma, 
for  “A  New  Glory.”  Second  prize  winners 
are:  Lilian  Florence  Smith,  Perthshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  for  “When  Providence  Steps  In”;  Jose 
Miguel  Bastos  Filho,  Botagofo,  Brazil,  for 
“The  Stars”;  Mrs.  Elsie  Cowan,  Denver, 
Colorado,  for  “The  Oracle  of  the  Gardens.” 
Winners  in  the  third  prize  division  are:  Sid¬ 
ney  Askins,  Sydney,  Australia,  for  “Over  the 
Air”;  Ivy  Watkins,  Glam,  Wales,  for  “The 
Hat  That  Got  Lost”;  Robert  Jones  Belue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  “Christmas  Gift”; 
Samuel  Rubinstein,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  for 
“Moonlight.”  Honorable  mention  goes  to 
Miss  R.  Fletcher,  Cheshire,  England,  for 
“The  Only  Sure  Way”;  Sadie  Isaacs,  Somer¬ 
set,  England,  for  “The  Great  Dictator — And 
After”;  Margaret  L.  Galvin,  Wakefield, 
Massachusetts,  for  “Jack  and  Jill”;  Esther  V. 
Willadsen,  La  Moure,  North  Dakota,  for 
“Unto  the  Hills.” 

The  contest  was  conducted  partly  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  publi¬ 
cation,  but  more  particularly  in  order  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  encourage  the  writing  talent  among 
the  blind  of  all  faiths  in  the  British  Empire, 
South  America,  and  the  United  States. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 


The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


High  Points  for  June,  1941,  contains  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Blind  High  School  Students  in  the 
Braille  Class  Group,”  by  Samuel  Ellis.  This  is 
a  report  of  a  talk  delivered  at  a  conference  of 
the  High  School  Teachers  Association  and 
the  High  School  Principals  Association  of 
New  York  City.  The  author’s  contention  is 
that  “in  doing  the  same  things  as  his  sighted 
classmates  .  .  .  the  blind  pupil  attending  the 
public  school  develops  into  a  mature  individ¬ 
ual  equipped  with  knowledge  and  skills  and 
with  the  power  to  use  these  in  a  normally 
functioning  social  environment.” 

Occupations  for  May,  1941,  contains  the 
article,  “Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,”  by  Arthur  J.  Ryan.  The  con¬ 
tent  of  the  article  is  summarized  as  follows, 
“The  blind  no  longer  are  thrust  arbitrarily 
into  piano-tuning,  weaving,  and  the  making 
of  brooms.  Through  a  scientific  approach  to 
the  problems,  through  sound  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  they  have  been  helped  to  enter  almost  as 
wide  a  variety  of  occupations  as  those  not 
visually  handicapped.” 

“A  Primer  for  the  Blind”  by  Rabbi  Harry 
J.  Brevis,  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
October,  1941.  Here  the  author  describes  the 
difficulties  encountered  when  he  had  to  ad¬ 
just  to  his  new  life  as  a  blind  man  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six.  Written  sixteen  years  after  the 
advent  of  blindness,  this  article  contains  much 
practical  advice  and  helpful  information  for 
the  blind  as  well  as  for  the  seeing. 

The  Journal  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  for  November,  1941,  includes 
“Let’s  Tie  Up  Teaching  with  Everyday  Liv¬ 
ing,”  by  David  E.  Guyton.  The  author  of  this 
article  has  been  totally  blind  since  he  was 
twelve,  and  is  now  head  of  the  Department 


of  History  at  Blue  Mountain  College,  Blue 
Mountain,  Mississippi.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  bank  of  Blue  Mountain. 

In  The  Etude  Music  Magazine  for  August, 
1941,  is  found  “Youth  Overcomes  a  Handi¬ 
cap,”  by  Blanche  Lemmon  which  describes 
the  work  of  the  sightless  chorus  from  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind.  The  author  got  the  inspiration  for  writ¬ 
ing  it  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Chorus  at  Town 
Hall  with  the  co-operation  of  Lauritz  Melchior. 

The  Westminster  Press  in  Philadelphia  has 
issued  a  novel  called,  Bright  Midnight,  by 
Trumbull  Reed.  This  is  the  story  of  Sam  Day 
who,  at  the  end  of  his  first  university  year, 
was  blinded  by  accident.  His  Seeing  Eye  dog, 
plays  an  especially  important  part  in  the  book. 

A  blind  man  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  “Pat¬ 
tern  No.  7409,”  by  Helene  Manard,  found  in 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  for  June,  1941. 

The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  called, 
“Vending  Stands  for  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped.”  The  pamphlet  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  has  several  tables. 

The  Bureau  of  Assistance  and  Service  of 
the  Utah  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
recently  has  submitted  a  study  of  blind  and 
partially  seeing  children  prepared  by  Einar  R. 
Magdiel,  Coordinator  of  Services  to  the  Blind 
with  the  co-operation  of  Miriam  Stewart,  Child 
Welfare  Consultant.  The  study  was  planned 
in  order  to  get  some  indication  of  the  extent 
of  blindness  and  defective  vision  among  chil¬ 
dren  in  Utah,  of  the  nature  of  their  needs, 
and  of  the  degree  to  which  they  are  being  met 
by  established  resources. 


Helga  Lende 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  four  'weeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind — The  As¬ 
sociation  recently  moved  its  executive  offices  from 
134  Walnut  Street  in  Harrisburg  to  400  North 
Third  Street.  .  .  .  The  annual  inter-branch  con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  Allentown  on  October  23 
through  25.  Among  the  speakers  were:  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gardiner,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness;  A.  T.  Metcalf,  Pottstown  Division  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company;  Miss  Evelyn  Car¬ 
penter,  Philadelphia  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness;  Mrs.  Bernice  C.  English  and  Gayle 
Burlingame,  State  Council  for  the  Blind;  William 
Connor,  Allentown  Public  Schools;  A.  G.  Cowgill, 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind;  George  F.  Meyer,  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind;  W.  S.  Ratchford,  Maryland  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind;  Russell  O.  Webber,  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  Blind  Project,  Work  Projects  Admin¬ 
istration;  Eugene  D.  Morgret,  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  Executives  and  staff  members 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Association  also  took 
part  in  the  conference. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Following  a  policy 
adopted  in  1939  of  inviting  the  parents  to  visit  the 
School  as  often  as  possible  the  School  officials  set 
aside  November  3  as  Parent  Visitation  Day.  Eighty 
parents  visited  the  School,  representing  one-third  of 
the  student  body. 

California  State  library — Miss  Eloise  Ryan,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Books  for  the  Blind  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  California  State  Library  for  the  past 
year,  resigned  recently  to  accept  a  position  at  the 
Alameda  Naval  Base.  Her  position  with  the  State 
Library  has  been  filled  by  Miss  Virginia  Statler,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California  Library 
School. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — 
Dr.  Leonard  Greenburg,  Chairman  of  the  Industrial 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Society,  spoke  on  the 
subject  “Saving  Eyesight  in  Industry”  over  Station 
WOR  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  network 


on  Saturday,  October  18.  .  .  .  The  biennial  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Society  was  held  December  4  to  6 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City. 

Full  Gospel  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind 
( Florida ) — The  organization  has  recently  motor¬ 
ized  its  old  stereographer  or  plate-making  machine, 
and  has  purchased  a  small  braille  press.  .  .  .  H.  G. 
Lehmann,  formerly  a  student  of  the  Iowa  School  for 
the  Blind,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  as  mechanic 
and  worker  in  the  printing  department. 

New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — The  work 
of  blind  women  from  the  Association  was  displayed 
in  a  booth  at  the  Women’s  National  Exposition  of 
Arts  and  Industries,  which  took  place  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York  City,  October  27  through 
November  1.  .  .  .  One  hundred  blind  men, 
women,  and  children  were  evacuated  from  the 
Lighthouse  in  three  minutes  in  the  first  air  raid  drill 
for  the  blind  in  New  York  City.  The  large  audi¬ 
torium  on  the  street  floor  of  the  Association  build¬ 
ing  was  the  temporary  “shelter”  for  the  blind 
evacuees.  ...  A  short  story  contest  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  has  been  announced  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Searchlight,  a  monthly  magazine  for  blind  children. 
A  first  prize  of  twenty  dollars  and  a  second  prize 
of  five  dollars  is  offered  by  Thomas  S.  McLane  for 
the  best  short  story  on  any  subject  written  by  a 
blind  child  or  youth  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Entries  should  be  sent  to  The  Searchlight,  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  m  East  59th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  or  before  February  2,  1942. 
Winners  will  be  announced  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  magazine. 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  ( Dallas ) — Morris  S. 
Frank  was  a  guest  at  the  November  Auxiliary 
Meeting  at  the  Lighthouse,  where  the  volunteer 
workers  meet  once  a  month.  He  gave  a  talk  on  the 
training  of  Seeing  Eye  dogs,  and  showed  a  moving 
picture  which  brought  out  the  advantages  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  dogs.  .  .  .  The  Lighthouse  was  recently 
visited  by  Miss  Helen  Keller.  While  going  through 
the  different  departments,  she  met  the  blind  workers. 
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Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind — Nebraska  City 
Rotarians  honored  two  residents  of  the  city  at  the 
Hotel  Grand  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  19 
when  the  annual  civic  award  was  conferred  on  Miss 
Jennie  Johnson,  teacher,  and  Clark  Bruce,  retired 
member  of  the  School’s  faculty.  Presentation  of  the 
awards  was  made  by  J.  H.  Sweet. 

Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Blind — The  Com¬ 
mission  exhibited  a  display  at  the  State  Fair  which 
recently  took  place  in  Oklahoma  City.  Many  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  by  the  blind  in  Oklahoma  were 
offered  for  sale.  .  .  .  The  Commission  announced 
that  two  new  locations  for  stand  concessions  have 
been  made  available  in  Tulsa — one  in  the  Tulsa 
County  Courthouse,  and  the  other  in  the  Tulsa 
County  Food  Stamp  Office. 

Braille  Institute  of  America — The  annual  mem¬ 
bership  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  No¬ 
vember  10  for  the  purpose  of  electing  trustees  and 
to  hear  reports  on  all  branches  of  welfare  activities 
for  the  past  year. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  ( Brooklyn ) — The 
Home’s  new  factory  building  located  at  1000  At¬ 
lantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  was  dedicated  on  October 
23.  Herbert  Lehman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  among  the  speakers  at  the  ceremonies.  . .  . 
The  Home  recently  announced  that  at  the  end  of 
1940,  seventeen  stands  were  in  operation. 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — The 
annual  Christmas  program  will  be  given  in  the 
school  auditorium  Thursday  evening,  December  18. 
Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  have  been  invited  to 
attend.  The  holiday  will  begin  Friday,  December 
19,  and  continue  until  Monday,  January  5.  .  .  .  The 
Montana  Commission  for  the  Blind  met  at  the 
school  on  October  4.  .  .  . 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — After  four 
and  one-half  months  of  complete  inactivity  due  to 
lack  of  funds,  the  office  of  the  Commission  has  been 
reopened.  A  staff  of  six  investigators  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  work  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  appropriation  granted  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  is  going  forward.  The  appropriation  of 
$50,000  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
new  applicants  and  re-investigating  the  merits  and 
status  of  those  now  on  the  pension  rolls.  Clinics  are 
being  held  in  county  seats  at  the  rate  of  four  a 
week.  Pensioners  and  new  applicants  are  called 


in  to  these  clinics  and  the  medical  director  and 
his  staff  doctor  pass  on  vision  eligibility,  while  two 
investigators  at  each  clinic  secure  required  face  sheet 
information  and  remain  in  the  counties  to  complete 
the  investigation. 

Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  of  Saint  Paul 
( Minnesota ) — The  Association  will  soon  be  moving, 
together  with  other  departments  of  the  Saint  Paul 
Goodwill  Industries,  into  a  newly  acquired  six-story 
industrial  building.  In  the  new  building,  scattered 
shops  will  be  consolidated  and  there  will  be  ade¬ 
quate  space  for  a  greatly  enlarged  program  for  the 
1 15  blind  and  other  handicapped  workers. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind — 
The  Board  has  employed  a  full  time  placement 
agent,  H.  Kenneth  McCollam,  of  Redding  Ridge, 
Connecticut.  Mr.  McCollam  was  graduated  from 
Yale  University  in  1925  with  a  degree  in  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering.  Following  his  graduation  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  in  Florida,  but  as  a  result  of  an 
accident  he  lost  his  sight.  Mr.  McCollam  spent  one 
year  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  while  completing  a  special  course 
in  insurance  underwriting  at  the  Wharton  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Since  then  he  has  conducted  a  general 
insurance  agency  in  his  home  town. 

Hope  Printing  Company  for  the  Blind  ( Michigan ) 
— The  Company  has  recently  been  re-organized  and 
the  following  board  members  elected:  W.  H.  Carl 
Ebeling,  President;  John  Adriance,  Vice-President; 
Miss  Katharyn  Lasor,  Secretary;  Miss  Marie  Duffie, 
Treasurer. 

Utah  School  for  the  Adult  Blind — The  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Ogden  and  the  Utah 
Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind  have  been  placed  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Functions  of 
the  Commission  were  not  changed,  but  the  name 
was  altered  to  “Utah  School  for  the  Adult  Blind” 
and  Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  became  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  this  department  with  the  title 
of  “State  Supervisor  of  Adult  Blind.”  The  agency 
will  continue  to  operate  the  two  workshops,  admin¬ 
ister  the  home  teaching  program,  and  perform  all 
services  for  the  adults  excepting  that  of  relief  and 
the  medical  care  of  eye  conditions.  These  latter 
activities  remain  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 
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NEW  BRAILLE  PAMPHLETS 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  printed  in  braille  grade  one 
and  a  half  a  pamphlet  entitled  Three  Meals 
a  Day,  published  by  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company.  This  little  book,  which 
contains  menus  and  recipes  especially  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  view  to  economy  and  high 
vitamin  content,  may  be  purchased  for  thirty- 
five  cents  from  the  New  York  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  315  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Money  must  accompany 
order. 

The  NBC  Music  Appreciation  Hour  Stu¬ 
dents'  Notebooks,  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  Walter  Damrosch  Friday  afternoon 
broadcasts  is  available  in  braille  grade  two. 


There  are  four  pamphlets,  series  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  costing  ten  cents  each,  or  forty  cents 
for  the  set.  Orders,  accompanied  by  money, 
should  be  sent  to  the  New  York  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  315  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  works  were  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  Moon : 

4308-12  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  by  Mark 
Twain.  (Limited  Edition)  5  vols. 

4314-9  Jalna,  by  M.  de  la  Roche.  (Limited 
Edition)  7  vols. 

4320-4  The  Golden  Road,  by  L.  M.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  (Limited  Edition)  5  vols. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West 

Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 

(Address) 
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NEW  AGENCY  IN  INDIA 

A  new  institution — the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind — has  been  founded  in  Calcutta,  India, 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  blind,  and  to 
make  them  happy  and  contributing  members 
of  society  through  education  and  employment. 
The  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  India.  It  will  endeavor  to  amelio¬ 
rate  the  conditions  of  the  blind  in  general, 
functioning  as  a  central  clearing-house  for 
visually  handicapped  persons  all  over  the 
country.  The  difference  between  this  new 
agency  and  the  existing  schools  for  the  blind 
which  cater  only  to  the  needs  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  is,  thus,  quite  clear.  The  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  will,  at  the  outset,  undertake  to 
carry  out  the  following  activities:  Education 
of  the  adult  blind,  printing  for  the  blind,  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  general  welfare 
activities. 

According  to  the  census  report  of  1931,  the 
number  of  blind  persons  in  India  is  over 
600,000,  of  whom  about  550,000,  are  adults. 
In  Bengal,  there  are  about  33,000  blind  adults 
out  of  a  total  of  38,000  blind.  Little  has  been 
done  in  India  to  give  training  and  education 
to  this  great  number  of  blind  individuals,  and 
most  of  them  have  no  other  alternative  but  to 
swell  the  number  of  beggars  and  destitutes. 
The  new  institution  hopes  to  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  program  of  training  and  education, 
based  on  scientific  lines,  for  the  adult  blind, 
including  the  war-blinded  soldiers. 

The  success  of  literary  education  of  the 
blind  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
availability  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  reading 
matter  in  braille.  Accordingly,  the  Lighthouse 
will  be  provided  with  a  braille  printing  press 
in  order  to  print  books  in  English  and  in  the 
vernaculars  for  the  use  of  blind  persons  all 
over  India. 

The  new  institution  will  also  undertake  the 


difficult  task  of  imparting  education  to  per¬ 
sons  suffering  from  a  triple  physical  handicap, 
namely,  blindness,  deafness  and  muteness. 
Laura  Bridgman,  Helen  Keller,  and  a  few 
others  have  shown  what  such  people  can  do 
if  educational  facilities  are  provided  for  them. 
According  to  the  census  report  of  1931,  there 
were,  in  Bengal  179  blind-deaf-mute  persons, 
and  1,072  in  the  whole  of  India. 

The  Department  of  General  Welfare  in  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  will  conduct  pub¬ 
licity,  placement,  and  other  general  welfare 
activities  for  the  blind. 


SUCCESS  NOTES 
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Marjory  Stewart,  formerly  critic  and  coach 
of  announcers  for  Station  KDKA  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  later  with  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  who  has  been  operating  her 
own  Microphone  Playhouse  for  training  an¬ 
nouncers  and  producing  programs,  has  re¬ 
cently  renewed  her  business  contact  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  in  San 
Francisco. 

Before  leaving  Pittsburgh  for  her  new 
duties  in  San  Francisco,  Miss  Stewart  will 
assist  in  the  NBC  announcers  award  at  which 
time  the  H.  P.  Davis  Award  will  be  made  to 
some  representative  chosen  from  NBC’s  an¬ 
nouncers  who  will  participate  in  the  contest. 

Miss  Stewart  is  a  graduate  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  and  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

George  J.  Harter,  State  Legislator,  who 
entered  politics  after  becoming  blind  ten  years 
ago,  has  been  elected  Mayor  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Mayor-elect,  a  former  newspaper  man¬ 
aging  editor,  is  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  min¬ 
ister.  Mr.  Harter  left  school  after  the  eighth 
grade  and  started  working  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  old  Akron  Daily  Democrat.  In 
time  he  advanced  to  the  news  room,  and 
years  later  became  managing  editor  of  the 
defunct  Akron  Times. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Alfred  Allen  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Hadley  Correspondence  School. 

David  Church  is  Vice-President  of  the  John 
Price  Jones  Corporation,  a  fund-raising 
organization  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  well-known  in  work 
for  the  blind,  was  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Incorporation  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  1921,  and 
served  temporarily  as  the  Foundation’s 
Director-General. 


Dorothy  Mitcfiek,  a  graduate  of  Wayne 
University  School  of  Social  Work,  was  for 
a  year  in  charge  of  the  study  of  the  needs 
of  the  blind  in  Detroit  which  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Detroit  League  for  the 
Handicapped. 

Clifton  E.  Mack  is  Director  of  Procurement 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  Department. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Piano  Teacher  and  Vocal  Ensemble  Direc¬ 
tor  experienced  in  public  school,  church,  and 
community  music,  wishes  position.  Address: 
S.B.  in  care  of  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  .  .  $  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  .  .  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  □  Associate  ...  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foun- 

□  Sustaining  ...  50  per  annum  dation 

□  Patron  ....  100  per  annum 

□  Life . 1000 

paying  . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


.  Date . 

*Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  PSYCHOLOGY 

OF  BLINDNESS 


By  Samuel  P.  Hayes 

Part  I.  Chapters  in  the  Psychology  of  Blindness 

Contains  all  the  chapters  thus  far  completed  in  a  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  blindness,  arranged  from  simple  to  complex  in  the 
nature  of  their  content.  They  are  directed  both  to  the 
general  reading  public  and  to  the  graduate  student  and  his 
professor. 

Part  II.  Mental  Measurements  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Makes  readily  accessible  to  teachers  all  that  has  been 
learned  in  approximately  twenty-five  years  of  testing.  It 
contains  discussions  of  a  large  number  of  tests  which  have 
been  tried  out  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  gives  explicit 
directions  for  administering,  scoring  and  interpreting 
many  successful  ones. 


Price  postpaid  $2.50 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

Three  models  of  Talking  Book  reading  machines  are  now  being  offered  for  sale 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  them  inventive  genius  and  mechan¬ 
ical  skill  bring  to  the  blind  increasing  excellence  in  sound  reproduction. 

Here  is  the  list  of  available  models,  revised  to  date : 

S-10  Portable  spring-driven,  with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or 

radio  . $25.00 

U-13  Portable  electrically-driven,  with  headphones,  without  loud¬ 

speaker  or  radio;  may  be  connected  by  competent  radio  man  with 
most  radios  (A.C.  &  D.C.) . $29.00 

U-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker  but  no  radio 

(A.C.  &  D.C.)* . $39.00 

*Headphones  if  desired  are  $2.00  additional.  Express  charges  on  all  machines  extra. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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